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OP 



THE EDITOE. 



Is compliance with the wish of an old and valued friend 

my name appears on the title-page of these volumes to 

authenticate (if that were necessary) their contents, and 

to recommend them to English readers as a faithful 

record of the political transactions of an eventful 

period. But I hasten to add that my share in this 

publication is a very slight one. The translation has 

been executed by other and very competent hands, 

with the assistance of the author, and the only merit 

I can claim is that I saw at once the importance 

of the work, and took some steps to introduce it to 

the British public in our own language. 

Twenty years ago it would have required no such 
introduction. At that time the members of the diplo- 
matic body at the Court of St. James formed a con- 
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spicuous and active element in the society of London. 
The names of Van der Weyer, Azeglio, Lavradio, Bun- 
sen, Brunnow, Colloredo, and Apponyi were familiar 
to us as household words, and they contributed not a 
liti,le, by their hospitality and their conversation, to the 
pleasures of social life. Amongst these eminent persons 
Count Vitzthum occupied for many years a conspicuous 
and honourable place. No foreign minister had identi- 
fied himself more thoroughly with the manners and 
tastes of this country. None was better qualified by 
the intimacies he had formed and the confidence he 
inspired to unravel the skein of our party contests, 
and to explain our relations with the other Powers 
of Europe. 

As the Minister of Saxony, who had served with 
distinction at the Courts of Berlin and Vienna during 
the critical events of 184:6 and 1849,' and was animated 
by the warmest attachments to his native country, 
whose future he foresaw and predicted, Count Vitzthum 



' Count ViUtlium's recollectiona of Berlin atwi Vienna in Uteae jears, 
when he foretold tlio approach of the Ilevolution in Prussia, and wts on 
eye-wilneas of the tremeodoua coDvulsioo in Austria, being a rraideut in 
Vienna during the siege of that capital b; Prince Wiudiachgratii, have buen 
putlislied in Germarj, but are not yet translated in thia couiitrj-. Tha 
twelfth fhaplec of (he present work, containing tiiaaccouiit of tiie author's 
iniervidwa wilh Prince .Metteruicb in If'bH, has been borroved with bb 
permiseion from ihe foimer volume, and is iiisei'led here. 
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acquired in an especial degree the confidence of the 
Prince Consort, who was never more in earnest than 
when he spoke with a German of the politics of 
Germany. The conversations of the Prince form one 
of the most valuable portions of these reminiscences. 

The observations of a foreign statesman, well ac- 
quainted with the institutions of what the Emperor 
Napoleon IH. called this * curious country,' and not less 
conversant with the politics of Europe, are of especial 
value, because they tend to correct the insular views 
which Englishmen and English statesmen are apt to 
take of events which may alter the condition of the 
world. That is precisely the position in which Count 
Vitzthum was placed during his long residence in 
England ; and for this reason his reminiscences in- 
clude a number of details which passed unperceived 
by those who were more immediately engrossed by 
the domestic afikirs of the nation during the same 
period. 

It will occur to some readers that these reminis- 
cences relate to the same period of time and to the 
same historical events as another ^ Journal of the Eeign 
of Queen Victoria' which it has been my privilege 
recently to lay before the public. The two works 
appear to me to be to some extent complementary. 
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Mr. Greville had opportunities which no foreign 
observer could possess of recording the personal 
opinions and actions of his friends and contemporaries 
in this country ; but a Foreign Minister in London was 
enabled to take a wider survey of the relations of Great 
Britain with the continental States. The transactions 
are the same, but they are related from an opposite 
point of view. 

Count Vitzthum's short residence in St. Petersburg as 
Saxon Charg^ d' Affaires in the years 1852 and 1853 
formed an appropriate introduction to his subsequent 
appointment in London. For it was in St. Petersburg 
that the storm originated which was about to break the 
long peace of Europe, and the young Saxon Minister 
had unusual opportunities of observing the character 
and disposition of the Emperor Nicholas, to whom alone 
that calamity is attributable. It is impossible to doubt, 
after reading Count Vitzthum's record of the language 
which he heard from the lips of the Czar, that his ill- 
regulated passions and ambition were the direct causes 
of the Crimean War; and it was the fortune of the 
Saxon Minister to trace at the Courts of the Western 
Allies the effects of the intemperate policy of Bussia 
in the following years. 

To these remarks I shall only add the dates of 
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Count Vitzthum's diplomatic appointments, and my 
own recollections of his first appearance at the Court of 
St. James, and of the firm footing he speedily acquired 
in the society of London. 

This selection of private and confidential letters 

forms part of the political correspondence of Count 

Vitzthum to Baron von Beust, Minister of Foreign 

Affjdrs to the King of Saxony between the years 1849 

and 1866. 

, Count Vitzthum was born in 1819, in the same year 
as the Queen and the Prince Consort. He presented 
hb credentials as Saxon Minister to Her Majesty on 
June 13, 1853. He was appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 1857, a Privy 
Councillor of the King of Saxony in January 1865, and 
he remained in London until 1866, when the battle of 
Sadowa put an end to his mission. He therefore wit- 
nessed, as Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James, 
the beginning and the end of the Crimean War, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Italian campaign of 1859, the peace 
of Villafranca and the Italian Eevolution, all the difie- 
rent phases of the Western alUance, the American Civil 
War, the Danish complications and the war which 
followed, the death of the Prince Consort, of Lord 
Palmerston and others — in one word, all the incidents 
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aud coDTuI^ODS which happened in Europe during 
these eventful fourteen years. 

On his oiriTal the Count was still looking so young 
that Lord Palmerstou mistook him for an attach^. A 
year afterv'ards Couut Walewski, theo French Am- 
bassador, called Iiiui one of the best iufonned men 
iu Loiudou. Mr. Disraeli shared this opinion, saying, 
* If I want to know something about Austria aud 
Gennany. I do not ask tlie Austrian Ambasfador nor 
the Prussian, but the Sa:Lon Uinister.' When, in 186G, 
he took leave of one of our Cabinet Ministers, this 
statesman s.-iid. lau^hhig. - Weil. I think it quite time 
for you to s^t, Kvau$»f you are beginning knowing us 
t».H> well." 

The private cv^riws[»onJeKoe published in these 
volumes is by no means complete. The author did 
iK»t ktvp iV[«es or exu^ci* of al! the privaie letters he 
WTvMe> .-uhl ;h*.>s<' loners wore only s-pniementaiy to his 
oiSoi,ti dosjviiohos. The nuautes of these despatches, 
with all iV.0 ',vt:vrs of ti:o Lc^Uv<-n. have Weeti given up 
to :ho Sax«.>u Govommont, and are preserved in the 
S:a:e Fajvr O^-e at Preedeo. They Ahid. tha<efore, 
no part of this pubbcauoct ; aod C>:>u&l Mmbum waa 
I tbe pirUainen- 
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travelling on the Continent. To fill up these blanks 
some private letters addressed to other persons, a few 
autograph notes from distinguished people, the Prince 
Consort for instance, have been inserted in chronological 
order, and some political recollections have been added. 
Reviewing the fourteen years he passed in England 
these memoirs are still incomplete, for it was not the 
intention of the author to write his autobiography, still 
less the history of the period. He mentions only briefly 
the facts and impressions which came to his personal 
knowledge. The author being by birth neither a Whig 
nor a Tory, neither English nor French, neither Eussian 
nor Italian, neither Austrian nor Prussian, his recollec- 
tions are as free as possible from party feelings and 
national prejudices. He had no other object in view 
but to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in order to keep his Government as well in- 
formed 2is possible on European pohtics. Though he 
may have very decided opinions of his own, he scarcely 
puts them forward, preferring always to give faithfully 
the opinions of others. These * others,' whose ipsissima 
verba are often quoted, are the leading men of the day. 
The events, therefore, are not so much commented upon 
by the representative of a minor German Court as by 
tbe Frince Consort, by Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, 
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Lord RusselK Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and the mo 
eminent statesmen of tlie time. Those, therefore, wl 
like to look behind the curtain of our parliamentai 
struggles and diplomatic transactions will find in the: 
volumes facts not to be gathered either from newspape 
or from blue-books. 

HEXRY REEVE. 

JU,m* 18S7. 
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On June 4, 1852, the mail steamer from Stettin, the * Preus- 
sische Adler,' cast anchor in Cronstadt harbour. She had 
had a good passage. In the course of it, some Russian 
ladies of rank and their husbands had frequently spoken to 
me of their great Czar with pride, and of Holy Russia with 
enthusiasm. The impression produced upon my fellow- 
passengers by the fortifications of Cronstadt was charac- 
teristic. The serenity which had hitherto prevailed on board 
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disrti>i>caroil. Instoud of the joy which usually comes over 
tho honu^wjird-houuil travollor, when he sees his native land 
again, thoro was a doop j::kxnn on every face. It was as if 
priso)\ors. aftor a hriif interval of lil>erty, were returning to 
their j:aol. FortMi^n passiv-^rts wore then favours, difficult 
to ho obtained ovon by persons of the greatest wealth and 
the hijihost rank. 

I hiistonod innuiHliatily to St. retershurg, where I was to 
undortako for a \oar, as . Vz'/?* iV i^.iirfS, the conduct of the 
Sa\on Location. 

'Yhc lity as soon from the niajisiic Xiva presents an im- 
jMsinji asp^vt. wlun tV.o goMm dv^mos of the Isaac's Church 
aro cht1orin>i hriijluN th.ro;i;:h iho moniini: mist. The first 
in^prossiiMu b.owovor. Svvn \"iV.v;>V.i s. for St. Feiersburg, at all 
o\t'ntN in NinnniiV, r.o:\\;th>;,*\v.d::.c i:s six^oious but desolate 
s,^uaro>. ar.d Us ir,iorr.;ir.:ib^ , V:vci,i 1;:: iiupty stretts, bears, 
o; tV,<v, Kv,\\ ir. o^^r.nvwisov. v^::V. Tat^ a::d Lor-a.-n. the stamp 
xNf a pvo\ ;'.^ ;a'. :o\\r,. 1r, ;h;i: s;;'i . f h:;:>t^ raised by the will 
ot' a )\^>>\vt;r. : ;;\v o;:t .^:" A ^.:^':v,'i^^ uijrasi-, :: is evident at 
OV..V lV,;U >,v;; :r.":d cv;;:..;. ,n> v; V. ;\s V.r.mAu lift, have not vet 
J h,' >s'r V. , N ,K i ; N- rt > ; ■ ' / * .*. i : . :i v : r,\'.s ,* : r.s : ;-.r.*iI iirowih. The 
, V, ;, I i .^>\ '. . x" : 1 > , ; Nv: s . V. k ; ; ", \ ■; :v. •. r: •■ ;>;•.: rAvitAls of Australia 
?i V. o V • V . • . , ;^ . "1 ?u v^ , 1 \ . \' ". '. s, '. :*:; ; : . r. ': li >: ," xv ; -i : v liistorv, and 
:: ;v , ov> ;/ ; ' .:, •v;.»»-.', iV:.: ./ ^v>i ;.f f^H il:&t Pttt-r the 
\ ^ \ "J ; s ' ' /. V .N ' \ • \ , ,-. : .; *.- * <: Ti : ; rs'; cr^;. the old 
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On the day of my arrival I made the acquaintance of a 
personage who shortly became very prominent. This was 
Prince MenschikoflF, the Minister of Marine and the Czar's 
Adjutant-General, a tall stately old gentleman of stiff soldier- 
like deportment and exceedingly courteous. That peculiar 
sarcastic smile was playing on his lips which usually 
accompanied his famous Ions mots. The Prince was one of 
the few men who enjoyed the full confidence of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and could say whatever he pleased to his Majesty. 
Of course this had to be done with caution, and the pill of 
truth pleasantly sweetened. No one understood this art 
better than Prince Menschikoff. 

Thus he had once to call the Emperor's attention to the 
embezzlements committed by a general, then in high favour, 
who was entrusted with the chief management of the Moscow 
Railway. Menschikoff undertook the thankless task of open- 
ing the Emperor's eyes. One Sunday, after parade, the Prince 
api)eared in full dress, decorated with all his orders. On the 
Czar's asking him where he had been, he replied, * At the 
Isaac's Church. A wonderful thing has happened to me 
there. I stepped into a confessional, to confess to a priest 
who was a perfect stranger to me. " Absolution," whispered 
the impudent fellow in my ear, *' will be of no good unless 
you confess all your sins to me. You are a great man, and 
have probably heavier things on your conscience. Reflect, 
that, even if you escape without punishment before man, 
God sees every act of dishonesty that you may possibly have 
committed." I need not picture to your Majesty the in- 
dignation with which I repelled this insinuation. The priest 
filwok his head, but gave me absolution, and I partook of the 
Sacrament. As I was coming out afterwards from the church, 
^y confessor threw himself at my feet and stammered, as he 

B 2 
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wrung his hands, *' Forgive me, sir ! I took you in the dark- 
ness for another person. I thought you were General X." ' 

* What ! he too ? ' exclaimed the Emperor with a smile. 
An inquiry was instituted, which fully confirmed the priest's 
suspicions. General X. lost his lucrative post. 

So notorious was the corruption in the highest circles 
of the administration, that one understands the confidence 
the Emperor Nicholas reposed in the few whose hands were 
clean. Foremost among such were Menschikoflf and Orloflf. 

St. Petersburg at that time had no railway communica- 
tion with other countries, and no electric telegraphs. The 
diplomatic body was therefore cut oflf from what was going 
on in the world, and thrown back upon itself. Among all 
the representatives of foreign Courts, the Prussian Minister, 
Lieutenant-General von Eochow, was considered the best 
informed and the most influential. After having reopened 
the Diet in the previous year, and introduced Herr von 
Bismarck-Schonhausen as his successor at Frankfort, he had 
returned to the Russian Court, and was regarded there as a 
persona gratissima. Talkative and good-natured, though with- 
out much importance as a statesman, Eochow was a thorough 
pupil of the old school. He had so imbued himself with the 
ideas of the Emperor Nicholas that the latter was fond of 
chatting with him, often imparted to him freely his thoughts, 
and trusted him more than his own ministers. It frequently 
happened that when the Emperor confided to the Prussian 
Minister some miportant decision in politics, of which Count 
Nesselrode liad no idea, Eochow requested his leave to inform 
the Chancellor, in the interests of the Government. This 
extraoidinai y manner of conducting business is characteristic 
of tlic CliaiK-cllor's position at the time. 

The conlidant of tliu Emperor Alexander I., the friend of 
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Metternich, the co-signatary of the treaties of Vienna in 1815, 
the statesman who was considered abroad the soul of Russian 
policy, was in the eyes of Nicholas I. nothing but a tschi 
mwnik, an official who enjoyed his confidence only. so far 
as business required. Even in society the Count's charming 
manners and exalted rank were unable to ejBface the remem- 
brance that he was the son of a foreigner, and did not belong 
to the Orthodox Greek Church. Born on board an English 
nian-of-war, and baptised according to the rites of the Angli- 
can Church, Nesselrode had never thought of changing his 
creed, and paid regularly his devotions in the chapel of the 
English Embassy. By his subordinates he was much be- 
loved, being alBfable though strict in office. He attached great 
importance to a clear and graceful style of composition, and 
was firmly convinced that all the chanceries envied him the 
faithful Labenski, his chief redactenr. Nevertheless, he was 
himself a willing worker with his pen, and spent much time 
on carefully poUshing his despatches. 

He never neglected, however, on that account his hot- 
houses on the * Islands,' especially when the camellias were in 
bloom. Flowers and music were his passion. He was fond 
of women's society even in his old age. 

One day, just as the camellias were out, the little man 
^th big spectacles was sitting in a sledge, when a messenger 
^ved. Nesselrode took the despatches in his hand and sent 
for Labenski. As the latter stepped into the conservatory, 
the Chancellor had already perused the despatch which gave 
the first news of the February Revolution in Paris. He stood 
hefore a group of bright-red camellias and said to Labenski, 
pointing to the flowers, ' That is how things are now looking 
in Paris; the RepubUc is proclaimed.' 

Nesselrode boasted of having drawers in his brain, which he 
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opened and shut at pleasure ; he could thus forget everything 
else, in order to devote all the energies of his mind to the 
question immediately before him. This gift of concentration 
made it easier for him to grapple successfully with the ma8& 
of business, both small and great. Real genius can hardly 
be said to have been his. He produced no ideas of his own, 
but he knew how to utilise and elucidate the thoughts of 
others. In sound common-sense Metternich was his superior^ 
as Talleyrand was the superior of Metternich ; and yet it is 
this very quaUty, no less than his tough, untiring industry, 
that explains the secret of his long and active official career 
in the service of three emperors. He knew how to adapt 
himself adroitly to circumstances, as also to the humours of 
the Czar. This feature in his character accounts for the 
contradictions which some have detected here and there in his 
State papers. He was a dilBferent man under Alexander I. to 
what he was under Nicholas, and again another man under 
Alexander II. His vast experience helped to bridge over these 
contradictions. Though by nature essentially a man of peace 
and law, his pen was always at the monarch's command, when- 
ever he was called upon to demonstrate the necessity of high- 
handed measures, possibly leading to a war of which he him- 
self disapproved. Eeal influence he scarcely possessed, at least 
not under the Emperor Nicholas, before whom he trembled. 

Only under a Prime Minister of such a kind was Rochow's 
position imaginable. He had to thank above all the Empress 
for it. The daughter of Frederick William III., when on the 
Russian throne, remained a Prussian princess. The serious 
Svieute which the Emperor Nicholas had had to quell on his 
accession in 1825, had given the Empress's nerves a shock 
the more violent as she was just then expecting the birth of 

the Grand Duke Constantine. This nervous 
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« 

prostration caused the Emperor constant anxiety, and the 
recollection of it sufiBced to moderate his outbursts of passion 
and suspend too hasty resolutions when— as had frequently 
happened since 1848 — the attitude of the Prussian Govern- 
ment excited his displeasure. 

The homoeopathic physician of the Empress, Dr. Mandt, 
who also prescribed for the Emperor — not always suitably, as 
his colleagues insisted — served as a mediator between the 
Prussian Minister and the Emperor. 

A man still more in sympathy with the Czar was the re- 
cently appointed Austrian Minister and former aide-de-camp 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, Count Alexander Mensdorff- 
Pouilly, F.M.L., who after Rechberg's retirement had been 
entrusted with the Foreign Office at Vienna. Mensdorflf, 
whose acquaintance the Emperor Nicholas had already made 
in Austria, had completely won his heart by his frank avowal 
that he would rather command a cavalry brigade in Kecskemet 
than play the Minister in St. Petersburg, as he understood no- 
thing whatever of pohtics. Through his mother, the sister of 
the reigning Duke of Coburg, King Leopold, and the Duchess 
of Kent, Mensdorff was related to all the Courts, and being 
a cousin of the Grand Duchess Constantine, a Duchess of 
Sachsen-Altenburg, he was treated almost as a member of 
the Imperial family. Courtesies were heaped upon him, and 
society vied with the Court in showing all imaginable atten- 
tions to the Emperor's new favourite. With the ladies, who 
fell in love, as it were, by command, with this beau tenehreiix, 
he had at the most only one rival, the tenor Mario. Disdain- 
ing the petty tricks of the old diplomatic school, Count 
Mensdorff, by the calm dignity and noble simplicity of his 
nature, achieved more for Austria than an older man of 
business could have done. 
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The most intelligent among the representatives of foreiga 
Courts was unquestionably Sir George Hamilton Seymour, 
the English Minister. He had for some years held the 
confidential post of Private Secretary to Lord Castlereagh, 
afterwards Marquess of Londonderry, and had thus had an 
opportunity at the Foreign Office of thoroughly studying 
Euroi)ean affairs. Of good birth — the Marquess of Hertford 
is the head of the Seymour family — Sir Hamilton had been 
made Minister after the tragic death of Lord Londonderry, 
and had represented England in Florence, Brussels, and Lisbon. 
At Florence he saved Prince Louis Naj^oleon, at the entreaty of 
Queen Hortense, from the difficulties in which the laterEmperor 
of the French had been involved through his adventure at 
Forli. At Lisbon he protected the throne of Queen Maria da 
Gloria against the insurgents of Oporto, by giving orders, on 
his own authority, to the English admiral, then lying in the 
Tagus, to prevent at any cost the rebel fleet under the Mar- 
quis de Louie from effecting a landing. The admiral had 
fired on the insurgents' ships, and taken the insurgents 
prisoners. Sir Hamilton sent a message with the news of 
his self-authorised proceedings to London, offering his re- 
signation in case his conduct were disapproved. Happily 
Lord Palmerston remained true to his principle never to 
disavow an agent, and sent Seymour, instead of his dismissal, 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. It is plain, there- 
fore, that Sir Hamilton was no novice when the Emperor 
Nicholas, early in 1853, surprised him with those revelations 
which afterwards did so much to stimulate public opinion in 
England in favour of the Crimean War. And yet, zealous 
and active, though cool and business-like, as hv was, Seymour 
was not the man to make an impression on a monarch like 
the Emperor Nicholas. 
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The French Minister, General Castelbajac, married to a 
daughter of the Due de la Rochefoucauld, belonged to that 
hybrid class of military diplomatists whose tact in business 
frequently leaves much to be desired. He was credited with 
having surprised the Emperor, on the first parade which he 
attended in his suite, by naively inquiring, as they were 
passing by the palace where Paul I. was murdered, * N'est-ce 
pas la, Sire, que votre pere a ete assassine ? ' After the out- 
break of the Eastern crisis, this General, who took the 
'TEmpire c'est la paix' as Gospel truth, may have done 
much involuntarily to strengthen the Czar in his illusions 
about the impossibility of an Anglo-French alliance. Thus 
be requested an audience, to offer his congratulations on the 
Bussian victory at Sinope, not reflecting that that victory had 
inade a rupture with the Western Powers inevitable. 

Even for a more experienced diplomatist, however, the 
task of a French ambassador would have been extremely 
^cult, as 1 gathered from a private conversation, hi which 
General Eochow explained to me the situation. 

The General began by opening his heart about Felix 
Schwarzenberg, who had died a few months before. That the 
Prussian Minister did not like this statesman, was not sur- 
prising. Nevertheless, I was pained to find him persecute his 
enemy with such bitter hatred beyond the grave. I inquired 
the cause. 

* Good heavens ! ' exclaimed Rochow, * that this Schwarzen- 
l>erg envied us our position in Germany, and did everything 
he could to wrest it from us, I understand well enough. 
Ih' mortms nil nisi honnm. But what a man he was ! We 
can only thank God for ha\ing freed us from him. I for my 
part can forgive him everything but one : that he, a Prince 
Schwarzenberg and a Prime Minister of the Austrian Emperor, 
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could forget all the traditions of his Court and .his own iamily^ 
to hanker after this adventurer of Strasborg and Boulogne,, 
and trample under foot the principle of legitimacy.' 

* Pardon me. General/ I interrupted him, * there you are 
reaUy going too far, and appear to be ill-informed.' 

* Ill-informed *? But, I assure you, I have read the 
very pap^r in which this wretched man shortly before his 
death declared his political creed to Count Nessebode, and, 
note well, this was no despatch, such as a very busy minister 
occasionally signs without having read it : it was a private 
letter, in his own handwriting, and the only one that 
Xesstlrode ever received from him.' 

Now I knew what it w^s all about* little as I understood 
Eochow's excitement. 

In this letter, which must have been sent in March 1852, 
the Austrian Prime Muiistc r had bei^un by expressing his con- 
viction :ha: Louis Najvkon would not allow the year ^1852) 
to pass without assuming the title of Emperor. It would be 
necessary. then:&>re. before that event cvcurred. to come to 
an Tmden>tandii:g aK^ut the a:::;uv:e to be adopted by the three 
Northern Courts towards the new K:i:{xror of the French. 

* Existing treaties.* a^ l\iiivv Sch^arrtnber; continued, 
' oates^oriv-allv exclude- aiiv lxHiciivi.-Cv ivm the throne of 
France* ]?y virtue of :bvv<^ :-i\\a:Un Au>tria, Russia, and 
Fru;5«ia wouM Is.- i\r?V.vrN x:i:i^l^\i to rt:u>*f to rex*ognise the 
new Etujxivr, aiixi vUvIsr.x >fca:" ^V'*^-^'^ Krazxx. If such be 
tht wish o: llv V>.iii\ i\^i \ x :vIh.x ,i:Ni uu Ki::g of Prussia, 
Austria, alN\5^\s •aa^iu' :v^ U\s4;ux^ ^lil *k^; Ik^vi o^ick. and will 
begin b\ p»av ui^ Aii ;iiuj^> ^^i i^WvW uku ,i: t2:e disposal of 
her Aliiv;^ If iV Kuxxmu v^*>aN;. Vnt^xr* hesitates to 
make Louis \a4\M\Uk n .'^w^j^^iiNv ^Ni 5^* lutj^rttu crown a 

«Nifa» il k IM U^ Ik^vU M^^ a x\^^U«.'it n ill Ix avoideil 
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of the mistake committed in 1830 by the unfriendly recog- 
nition of Louis Philippe. From a third restoration of the 
Bourbons one could scarcely expect any lasting re-establish- 
ment of legitimate royalty. To be sure, Henry V. might be 
conducted back to Paris by the aid of foreign bayonets ; but 
experience shows that his maintenance there can hardly be 
anticipated. In any event, the heir of Napoleon I. has more 
chances than the heir of St. Louis of re-establishing the 
monarchy in that distracted country. If such be his design, 
he will be obliged in his owa interests, hke his uncle, to grasp 
the reins of government ^vith a strong hand, and show a 
finn front against the Revolution. On this point the in- 
terests of the Powers are identical with his own. If he is 
recognised, under the sine qua lum condition of his express 
submission to the treaties of 1815, and with the positive 
assurance that the three Powers would consider any attempt 
at conquest as a case of war, the recognition should be 
made in a friendly manner, in order to secure his loyal co- 
operation against the revolutionary party.' 

No unprejudiced person can help acknowledging to-day 

the perfect aptitude of these remarks in Schwarzenberg's 

priyate letter. The Crimean War might possibly have been 

avoided had these counsels been followed in St. Petersburg. 

The Prussian statesman who succeeded Rochow in Frankfort, 

and afterwards in St. Petersburg, would scarcely have shared 

the indignatiori of his predecessor. At all events, in the 

'Autographic Memofr concerning the Relations of Prussia 

with France,' which Bismarck wrote on June 2, 1857, ideas 

are unfolded which strikingly agree with the principles thus 

set forth by Schwarzenberg.^ 



Preussen im Bundestage 1851-1869, published by Poschinger, vol. iv. 
ip. 274 sqq. 
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Be that as it may, Eochow's genuine indignation was 
significant of the anti-Bonapartist feeUng then prevailing at 
the Russian Court. I cannot refrain from recording the 
General's concluding remarks. 

* Thank God,' he exclaimed, * I have succeeded, though not 
without difficulty, in bringing back the Emperor Nicholas to 
a correct appreciation of the question. Little Nesselrode, 
quite forgetting that he was one of those who signed the 
treaties of 1815, was himself infected with these corrupt 
ideas of Schwarzenberg, and had already won over the Em- 
peror. It would have been scarcely possible for me to make 
the latter change his isentiments if we had not had a states- 
man again at Vienna. The Emperor Nicholas had never imder- 
fltood Count Buol during his mission to this country, and 
treated him badly in spite of all my protests. And yet Buol, 
as I have said, is a statesman, and has shown himself such, 
having, immediately after taking office, vindicated once more 
the principle of legitimacy. He proposed to recognise Napo- 
leon, but to refuse him the title of brother. This expedient 
will let the upstart see that the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia have no more idea than my own gi-acious Sovereign of 
considering him their equal.' 

As to the statesmanship of Count Buol opinions were 
current, both before and after the Crimean War, not alto- 
gether in accordance with Rochow's estimate of that Minister. 
The fate of this expedient, which was hailed with premature 
enthusiasm, is well known. The Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia thought better of it, and did not refuse the 
French Emperor the title of brother, as Buol had at first 
proposed. Unfortunately, both the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin neglected to inform the Russian Cabinet of this change 
of views, while the Emperor Nicholas remained true to the 
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agreement, by recognising Napoleon III. but addressing him, 
like the President of the United States, as * mon grand ami.* 
Thus the ill-temper on the part of the French rnler provoked 
by Buol's proposal fell exclusively on Russia, and was destined 
not to remain without consequences. 

At the Christmas parade in 1852, which Mensdorff and 
Bochow attended, the Emperor Nicholas gave vent to his 
anger in the reproaches he heaped, in the presence of the 
Russian generals, on the representatives of Austria and 
Prussia, declaring that his allies had deserted and betrayed 
him in the matter of Napoleon's recognition. General 
Rochow may have suffered the more acutely throughout this 
scene, which was extremely painful to all present, inasmuch 
1^ he must have remembered that he himself had hindered 
the adoption of Schwarzenberg's sensible advice, and plainly 
overrated BuoVs tact as a statesman. 

These confidential revelations of the Prussian Minister 
gave me the key to much that seemed strange in the new 
world I had just entered. How limited after all must be the 
sphere of authority belonging to the so-'called leading minister, 
when Count Nesselrode, in a matter vitally affecting the in- 
terests of Russia, and notwithstanding that he had logic on 
his side, was forced to yield to the suggestions of a foreign 
representative ! 

Thus in this great Empire, as elsewhere, the famous saying 
of the Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiern was verified. This was 
the more remai-kable, since according to all appearances Nicho- 
las I. had reached at that time the zenith of his power, and 
imagined in all earnest that the whole of Europe lay at his feet. 

After I had made myself in some degree acquainted with 
the dramatis pnsafue, the drama itself began witli the return 
of the Czar to his capital. 
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The Emperor Nicholas took up his residence with the 
Empress at Peterhof, whither soon afterwards the numerous 
guests repaired who had received invitations to the grand 
summer manoeuvres held yearly at Krasnoje-Selo. 

To this military festival the Princes Albert of Saxony and 
Frederick William of Prussia had also been personally invited 
by the Emperor Nicholas. The two young Princes were the 
eldest sons of the heirs presiunptivc to the throne, and this 
was their first visit to the Bussian Court. Besides them 
there were present the most distinguished personages of the 
Austrian and Prussian armies, and soon Peterhof and the 
surrounding country seats were filled with a multitude of 
brilliant uniforms. The Emperor himself had received the 
Princes on board his yacht at Cronstadt, and taken them at 
first to the Winter Palace. But when Prince Albert after 
a few days removed to Peterhof, temporary quarters were 
assigned to me, according to custom, in the castle occupied 
by his Eoyal Highness during his visit. Old Eochow was 
my neighbour, and thus we had frequent opportunities for an 
intimate interchange of ideas. 

On Sunday, July 8 (20), the Czar received me after mass. 
This was contrary to etiquette, since the Emperor as a rule 
gave private audiences only to ambassadors and envoys. 
Prince Albert being there, an exception was made, to which I 
am indebted for one of the most interesting hours of my life. 
The master of the ceremonies had conducted me to the 
room and remained standing at the door, doubtful whether 
to attend at this unaccustomed audience or not. With- 
out saying a word, the Czar answered the official's mute 
inquiry by pointing energetically to the door. We remained 
alone, and I found myself for the first time face to face with 
the mightiest and most dreaded monarch of the world. In 
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spite of his fifty-six years, the classical Greek features and 
giant figure of Nicholas I. still showed the strength of 
youth. Phidias could have chiselled a Zeus or a god of war 
from this model. He wore the undress uniform of a regiment 
of the Guard, a blue double-breasted military tunic. I 
observed the head, now almost bald, and noticed a low and 
comparatively narrow forehead, with which the masculine 
nose formed one and the same line. The occiput, where 
phrenologists look for strength of will, seemed unusually 
developed, and the small head appeared to rest on a neck 
worthy of the Famese Hercules. 

There was something knightly, nay imposing, m the 
whole aspect of the man, and I now understood how the 
colossus who stood before me should have been able to quell 
with a mere movement of his hand the revolution that 
threatened him at the outbreak of the cholera. Wrapt 
in his cloak, he had gone alone on that day among the 
thousands who were shouting loudly in the Isaac's Square, 
accusing the Government of having poisoned the wells; he 
had then dropped his cloak and commanded the multitude, 
with a wave of his hand, to cast themselves upon their knees. 
Kotaman dared to remain standing. Then the Emperor 
exclaimed with a voice of thunder, * You wretches ! It is 
not the wells that are poisoned, but you, who have poisoned 
yourselves with your sins. Now pray God to forgive you, and 
to take the plague from us.' A * Hurrah ! long live our lord 
*nd lather ! ' that sprang at once from a thousand throats, 
^*^ the answer of the rebellious multitude, and the insur- 
rection was quelled, as by magic, without the help of a single 
policeman. That great moment was present to my mind 
as I looked the Emj^eror in the eyes. They seemed to me 
somewhat unsettled, those eyes ; and a nervous twitching at 
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the corners of his mouth appeared to betoken pain and un- 
easiness. 

After the Emperor Nicholas had spoken to me with 
winning amiabihty about Prince Albert, and the pleasure his 
visit was giving him, he appeared to forget entirely that he 
had a young diplomatist before him, whom he had never 
seen, and about whom he could scarcely have heard any- 
thing. Familiarly, as though he were addressing an old 
acquaintance, he spoke to me of his recently ended journey. 
He had been to Berlin, to Dresden, to Vienna, he had seen 
the Empress Maria Anna at Prague, he had stopped also at 
Weimar and Darmstadt, as well as Stuttgart, where he paid 
a visit to his daughter. Wherever he went, his eagle eye 
had seen everything in a few days, and he spoke with an 
unequalled absence of reserve of what he had noticed on this 
tour of inspection. The worst he had to say was of Berlin. 
He grew quite warm when complaining of the weakness of 
his brother-in-law. 

On my endeavouring to quiet these unlooked-for ebullitions 
with the somewhat commonplace remark that nevertheless 
the King had the best intentions and the most amiable qua- 
lities, the Czar thundered Out, * Tant pis pour ses qualites 
aimables ! Quant a ses bonnes intentions, je vous dis, moi, 
qu'il ne sait jamais ce qu*il veut. Ce n'est pas un roi cela ; 
il nous gate le metier. Sachez-le done ' — here he stamped 
with his foot — * le sol sous mes pieds est mine comme sous 
les votres. Nous sommes tons solidaires. Nous avons tons 
un ennemi commun — la revolution. Si on continue a la 
cajoler comme on le fait a Berlin, Tincendie deviendra bientot 
general. Ici je ne crains rien pour le moment. Tant que je 
vivrai on ne bougera pas. Car moi, je suis soldat ; Monsieur 
mon beau-frere ne Ta jamais ete. — Tel que vous me voyez,' 
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tie continued in a calmer tone and with all the charm of his 

'well-modulated voice, * tel que vous me voyez, j'ai trente-huit 

ana de service, car j'ai fait mes premieres armes en 1818. 

Oin, je stds soldat. C'est mon metier a moi. L'autre metier 

que la Providence m'a impose ' — these words he spoke very 

dovly, and almost in a whisper — *je le fais, parce qu'il faut 

bien le faire et qu'il n'y a personne pour m'en delivrer. Mais 

ce n'est pas mon metier.' 

There was something tragic in this confession. One felt 
how heavily those cares of government were weighing upon 
him, which now for seven-and-twenty years, well-nigh a whole 
generation, he had had to support alone. His keen eye had 
become quite dulled, and his look had become unsteady. 
Taking my leave with best wishes from the Emperor, I left 
the sonny but almost dismal apartment. 

Before this audience, I had been introduced to the Em- 
press in the dining-hall, where she was taking luncheon, 
fixated between the two German Princes, and surrounded by 
upwards of a hundred foreign and Bussian generals. The 
Empress came up to me directly the meal was over. Her 
l^uty had long since faded ; but one could trace in the 
stfering features the hkeness to her charming mother, 
Queen Louisa. Her nerves, of which I had heard so much 
^eady during my brief stay at St. Petersburg, were evi- 
dently much shaken. The haggard form in light-coloured 
dupery recalled involuntarily to mind the White Lady who 
'^ supposed to haunt the castle at Berlin. Especially pain- 
'^ was the imconscious nodding of the head, which was 
'■^peated every second as in a Chinese pagoda. 

The first words her Majesty was pleased to address to me 
^'ere not exactly encouraging, and might easily have caused 
e some embarrassment in the midst of that numerous com- 

VOL. I. c 
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pany of strangers. *Why does the King send us only a 
charge iV affaires ? ' was the first question she addressed to me 
in the most decided ill- temper. I looked at the Empress 
quietly for a moment, and replied without moving a feature, 
* I can assure your Majesty, I would far rather have come 
as ambassador.' The Empress laughed, and conversed with 
me most amiably. 

My stay at Peterhof was agreeable and very instructive, 
as I was introduced there, so to speak, at once in mcdias res. 
I found also among the Austrian and Prussian officers a large 
number of old acquaintances. Count Clam, F.Z.M. Hess, 
and others, who brought me news from Vienna, for which 
place I had a genuine feeUng of home-sickness. 

Among the festi^ities in honour of the Princes, the most 
brilliant was the ball, given by the Grand Duchess Maria 
Nikolajewna, Duchess of Leuchtenberg, in her \*illa near 
Peterhof. This lady, then still of wonderful beauty, had in- 
herited the Grecian profile of her father, and was considered 
his favourite daughter. She was as clever as she was lively. 
Eather small in stature, but slender and well-proportioned, 
she was fond of wearing remarkably short skirts, in order, as 
the world said, to show oflf her tiny feet. The j)oor Duke, her 
husband, was desperately ill, but had, nevertheless, to leave 
his bed to receive the Emperor. The latter appeared some- 
what later than he had been expected, and stepping up to 
me remarked, pointing to Prince Albert, who was just then 
dancing with the Grand Duchess : * Les decrets de la Provi- 
dence sont inscrutables. Voyez vutre jeune prince ! Je me 
connais en hommes. Eh bien, c'est vraiment dommage ; il 
aurait les qualites pour gouverner le plus grand empire du 
monde, tandis que je connais,' he added with a sigh, * des 
heritiers de grands etats a qui je ne voudrais pas confier une 
compagnie.* 
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The heroic leader of the Saxons in the battle of St. Privat, 
the victor of Beaumont, the Prince who in the war of 
1870-1871 had shown himself, as Moltke said, a real general, 
did not belie the estimate formed of him by the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

A striking feature of this gathering at Peterhof was the 
grand review which concluded the manoeuvres. The Emperor 
commanded in person the troops that defiled before the 
Empress. The march past lasted several hours ; it was said — 
I did not count them — that 100,000 men were there. The 
Czar halted \vith drawn sword upon a small hillock, com- 
manding the plain. I had been placed with some ladies close 
behind the Emperor, opposite the Empress's carriage, and 
thus obtained the best possible view of this grand military 
spectacle. I observed that the horses which the Emperor 
changed several times during the review were all, if not very 
J^rge, extremely powerfully built. Excellently trained, they 
scarcely moved an ear, to say nothing of a foot. But not 
<>oe of those noble animals endured his rider's weight for 
Diore than an hour. After that they began to tremble in every 
^b, and the Emperor was obliged quickly to mount another. 

Prince Albert had already on the first day of the man- 
<^Qvre8 won the sympathy of the Czar, by his being able 
^ call each of the regiments by its Kussian name. The 
Emperor was also pleased that, on his offering him the choice 
of miiform for the regiment bestowed upon him, the Prince 
preferred the simple one of the Chasseurs to the more bril- 
"^i one of the Hussars. Nicholas recognised in this choice, 
*8 he told me, the genuine soldier. 

Shortly after the manoeuvres two deaths occurred which 
^ty concerned the Emperor. The old Prince Peter 
WolkoQgkiy one of the most trusted officials of the Imperial 
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Court, snccumbed to a long and painful illness. He died in- 
deed a living death. But Iub influence vntb the Imperial 
fomily remained unabated to the last. The Emperor, the 
Empresti, the Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses \~isited him 
daily ; and wlien one morning the Grand Duehess Marie could 
not help omitting to embrace him aa usual, the dying man 
grew angry and exclaimed, ' Now, Marie, why don't you kias me 
then to-day ? " The Grand Duchess complied with his request. 
Tlie Emperor had ordered the funeral ceremony to be 
conducted with the gieatest poaaible pomp. The diplomatic 
body and all the dignitariee of the Empire were commanded 
to attend. In the nave of the church had been erected a 
catafalque on which was laid the open coffin, lighted by 
thoUHanda of wax tapers. The features of the deceased 
were hardly visible, aa the steps were very high. Th©. clergy 
in full canonicab celebrated the mass for the dead, and read 
tho customary prayers. When the moment came to close the 
cofiin, the I'jmperor ascended the steps, kissed the corpse, and 
then knelt for a loug while before the coffin. After that be 
roue and gave a sign to twelve non-commissioned officers of 
the regimt'nt which had belonged to the deceased, to carry the 
coffin to the vault. Just as the procession was about to move, 
his MujcHty pushed the leader aside, himself seized a handle, 
and bore the corpse of his faithful servant to its resting-place. 
Tlie cortimouy lasted more than half an bour, diu-ing which 
time all eyes were turned upon the Emperor. It was said 
that Napoleon I. used to consult Talma before every public 
ceremony, as, for instance, before his coronation, and rehearse 
I Talma could have 
f hiB movemfnts 
ibed artist, and the 
! liim. All appt-arcd 
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80 simple and so natural, and yet one felt that all was calcu- 
lated for effect. I thought of Goethe's ' Man fiihlt die Absicht 
. . . ' The Czar's intention was evident, to produce an im- 
pression on all who were there, but above all to figure as 
the humblest and most devout son of the orthodox Church. 
Hence the full uniform and the stars of various orders spark- 
ling with diamonds. It was the Emperor of All the Eussias 
who was Bhoi^ing the last honour to a faithful servant. 

How very different was the behaviour of the same 
monarch at the funeral of his son-in-law, who died a few 
^ys later. The Duke of Leuchtenberg was a Boman 
Catholic, and his corpse had, therefore, to be buried in a small 
chapel. As father-in-law he could not or would not be absent, 
tut as the orthodox Czar he could only take part in the 
strictest incognito in the ceremonies of a Church which he did 
not acknowledge as orthodox. In undress uniform, with- 
out any decorations, and leaning listlessly against a pillar, 
^^icholas remained a vacant and passive spectator of the whole 
ceremony. He had cared very little for the deceased, and had 
only consented to the marriage because the Duke promised to 
reside at St. Petersburg, and not separate the Emperor from 
Ws (laughter. 

The studied indifference which the Emperor showed to the 
lemony was aimed not indeed at the deceased, but at the 
^an Catholic clergy and worship, which he tolerated only 
^th reluctance. I happened to stand quite close to the 
Emperor, and could mark distinctly the play of his features. 
There was nothing to remind me of the orthodox Czar at the 
ftnenJ service of Wolkonski. But the mtention was again 
4Ptteiit. There was a striving for effect in all he did. 
Htte also it was impossible not to admire his talent for acting, 
lAidi had become a second nature. 
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After the manoeuvres, the Princes, together with the 
Austrian and Prussian generals who had been invited by the 
Emperor, made a short trip to Moscow before returning home. 
Count Mensdorflf was unable to accompany them, being ill of 
typhoid fever. The Emperor treated the invalid with quite a 
father's care, and went several times to see him. About the 
middle of September, Mensdorflf repaired to Tschugujeflf, in 
order to be present with the Emperor at the grand cavalry 
manoeuvres at that place. This gave him an opportunity of 
paying his intended visit to Moscow, and he proposed that 
I should go with him. 

My resolution was quickly taken. We stepped into the 
Imperial saloon carriage which had been got ready for the 
General, and twenty-four hours later were at Moscow. The 
journey itself aflforded little interest, for the railway does 
not touch any large town. The Emperor Nicholas had traced 
this first Russian line of railway with a red pencil on a map, 
disregarding altogether any considerations of traflfic. The 
engineers never deviated from that line, though it led through 
innumerable morasses, which did not tend to facilitate the 
construction. Once only is a distant view caught of the tower 
of Twer. The stations, in the midst of the steppe, were newly 
built, and the excellently kept waiting rooms were furnished 
with sumptuous buflfets. Every conceivable kind of refresh- 
ment was there, and not a station was without the chamjxmski 
so dear to Russians. So comfortably had we been provided 
for, that we had not once found it necessary to leave the car- 
riage. Out of curiosity, indeed, we stepped into one of these 
waiting rooms ; but after seeing one, we had seen all, for one 
is just like another. 

A few stations from Moscow the Russian Colonel, Prince 
Abamelech, announced himself. The Colonel had been 
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appointed to do the honours to Count Mensdorflf during his 
stay, and conducted him and his aides-de-camp to the 
Kremlin. 

I was taken to an hotel near the palace, and was not a 
little surprised to receive, a few minutes after my arrival, an 
invitation to the Emperor's table, a mark of attention for 
which I was indebted to the Marshal of the Court, Baron von 
Bode. Prince Abamelech proved himself an efficient cicerone. 
Court equipages w ere everywhere in readiness, and so we were 
able without fatigue to see more of Moscow in three days than 
other tourists could do in thirty. 

In all the public institutions which we visited, the officials 
received us in undress uniform, and in the famous hospital 
for foundlings and orphans — one of the grandest charitable 
institutions in the world — the regiments of wet-nurses were 
^wn up in their Sunday attire. Each of these regiments is 
^ingoished by a diflFerent colour of the kakoschnik, and the 
garment matches the colour of this headdress. These nurses, 
dressed in green, blue, or red, carried their babies at the 
breast, and it was said that they suckled them at the word of 
<^nimand. We looked up in the great register in which the 
foundlings were entered, the year 1812, and found there, 
during the brief period of the French occupation, a consider- 
able number of little * Napoleons,' evidently then the favourite 
JMime for foundlings. 

The Kremlin itself is not merely a castle, but a fortified 
*<^. The apartments, since the great conflagration of 1812, 
have been restored in a sumptuous manner, but with some- 
^Utof an Asiatic taste. The large vaulted hall, in which the 
earlier Czars held muster of their intended brides among the 
daughters of the Boyars, is said to have remained unchanged. 
Tke Czai appeared in the gallery above, while the young 
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ladies, each accompanied by her mother or an elder relative, 
were compelled to lay aside their clothes and reveal all their 
charms — a barbaric ceremony, which reminds one that Mos- 
cow then was still in the very heart of Asia. 

Altogether the Asiatic character of the city has not in any 
way been effaced by the great fire of 1812. But there is a 
grandeur in the view of the masses of houses at Moscow, the 
vast extent of which is out of all proportion to its population. 
Himdreds of golden cupolas, and numerous gardens planted 
with lofty trees, meet the eye of the spectator, as he looks 
down from the high ground on the road to Smolensk. This 
was the point from which Napoleon caught his first sight of 
Moscow. His army raised a shout of joy, and looked for- 
ward to finding in this Eldorado comfort and healing for all 
past sufferings and fatigue. The picture by Eiwasowski, the 
famous sea painter, is of course purely fanciful, but it gra- 
phically represents that patriotic conflagi*ation, which almost 
assumed the character of a phenomenon of nature. 

Other reminiscences also are not wanting to recall that 
epoch, so glorious to Russia, of the destruction of the Grand 
Army. Some of these have their comic side. Thus a collec- 
tion has been formed of cannons, all of them picked up in the 
snow and ice, and the astonished Mujik, if he has learned to 
read, can gather from the tablets that these cannons have 
been taken from the twenty-two nations who had conspu-ed 
together against Holy Bussia. 

Baron Bode, who had married a niece of Countess Julie 
Stroganoff, insisted on entertaining Mensdorff and myself. 
So we dined one evening at his house instead of at the Krem- 
lin, and soon observed that our amiable host was among the 
most pious of mankind. The Greek Church develops a pecu- 
liar kind of pietism, and the veneration paid to family saints 
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recalls the Penates of ancient Borne, or the worship of ances- 
tors in China. 

After dinner, Baron Bode handed us cigars ; and while 
the coflfee was being served, our host opened, with an air of 
mystery, the Holy of HoUes. This was a small chamber, 
ornamented like a chapel with various Byzantine paintings ; 
a number of tapers were burning inside, as on a Christmas 
Eve in Germany, and in the middle, Ut up by several heavy 
silver candelabra, stood an open coffin. In it lay, orna- 
mented with gold leaf and enveloped in an old Russian kaftan, 
a dark-brown mummy. The colour of the face reminded one 
of the famous black Madonna. It was the family saint. 
Bode could not part with it. He crossed himself and bowed 
every time he came near the coffin. But the presence of this 
corpse among the living was a thing so familiar and of every- 
day occurrence that it seemed no profanation at all when we 
lit our cigars by the consecrated tapers. 

The next day Abamelech took us to the last of the Boyars, 
the more than octogenarian and fabulously wealthy Prince 
Sergius Michaelowitsch Galizin, who Uved near Moscow in an 
almost regal castle, and kept open house, not to say court, 
every day. He was one of the highest dignitaries in the 
Empire, and it was said that the Empress Catherine II. had 
bestowed on him the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Andrew. 
If this is true, he must have received it in his cradle. At any 
Tate he possessed the highest mark of distinction in the Em- 
pire, the so-called Double-portrait, consisting of miniatures 
of the Emperor and Empress, richly set in diamonds. The 
Emperor Nicholas never omitted, when he came to Moscow, 
to Tigit the old Prince. The latter created almost the impres- 
*on of an automaton or a wax figure, with his flaxen wig and 
lot fifae teeth. But he was a hospitable, kindly-disposed old 
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gentleman, who thawed at once when the conversation turned 
on the good old days of his youth. He had been at Dresden ; 
the last time at the beginning of 1790. Of what had happened 
since then in Germany he appeared to know nothing. He 
inquired eagerly after the Elector of Saxony and his wife, and 
after a minister whose name was entirely strange to me. The 
battles of Jena and Leipsic had left no traces on his memory. 
Yet he spoke of the burning of Moscow as if it had happened 
yesterday. Kutusoflf and Rostopschin were the friends of 
his youth. He told one of his nephews to show us the 
farm buildings. We saw stalls full of the finest cows. The 
old man liked to watch them from his window grazing in 
the park. I asked about their breed, and learned that they 
were pure-bred Yorkshires, imported direct on boai'd specially 
hired vessels. Our guide assm-ed us that his heirs would 
hardly be able to continue this luxury, as a quart of milk cost 
his uncle rather more than a quart of champagne. There 
were plenty of fine horses also, most of them of the famous 
trotting breed from the Orloflf stud. It was, in a word, a 
model farm in the grandest style and in the middle of the 
steppe. The muddy and badly kept roads, however, reminded 
one constantly of Russia. With the death of Prince Sergius 
the Boyars are now extinct, and soon nothing will remain but 
the bones of these mammoths of high society. 

After having seen Mensdorflf on his journey southward 
imder the escort of an Imperial courier, I returned alone to 
St. Petersburg by train. Some quiet weeks followed; the 
city being tolerably empty, though in the country houses of 
the neighbourhood, especially on the Islands, there was daily 
visiting. In the evening people went to the Point, as it was 
called, the western extremity of the Islands, whence there waa 
a distant view of the sea. A motley mixture of equipages 
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was there, a kind of stationary Corso ; the men left their one- 
horse droschkiesy to go from carriage to carriage, and pay 
their homage here to a princess, there to some popular 
actress of the day. The ladies had an opportunity of com- 
paring their Parisian toilettes, and the men of making 
acquaintances in all circles of the St. Petersburg world. 
Besides social gossip was heard the latest news of the day, as 
diplomatists were there in numbers. 

What struck me then, and struck me still more when 
the sabns opened, was the free-and-easy way in which the 
measures of the Government were discussed and criticised. 
The Marquis Posa would hardly have found it necessary to 

« 

b^ for freedom of thought ; for not only thought but speech 
was free enough, if only it was not put into print. 

The pleasantest house on the Islands was that of ihe 
Grand Duchess Helena, mdow of the Grand Duke Michael, 
the Emperor's youngest brother. She was a Wiirtemberg 
Princess, highly cultivated and intellectual, the patroness of 
several men of art ; Rubmstein, for example, is indebted to her 
for his training and reputation. She was so amiable and so 
simple that I ventured once to say to her, * What a pity, 
your Imperial Highness, that you are a Grand Duchess 1 How 
delightful it would be to chat with you, if only one could 
approach you without any etiquette.' She laughed and said 
that she had troubled herself very little about etiquette in 
her life. After having lost several daughters, she was for- 
tunate in being able to keep the youngest one near her, for 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, who was married to Prince 
George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, resided habitually, at least 
in winter, at St. Petersburg. I knew her husband at Berlin, 
and found the most cordial welcome at her house. 

The winter had come, I mean the White winter, which at 
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St. Petersburg lasts for eight or nine months, leading for the 
Green winter, as the summer is there called — spring and 
autumn are unknown — only three or four months. And with 
winter came the storms. 

Count Nesselrode had meanwhile returned home, and his 
daughter, Frau von Seebach, was living with him as mistress 
of the widower's house. 

The jealousies excited by the French Ambassador^ M. 
de Lavalette, between the Greek Orthodox and the Boman 
Catholic clergy at Jerusalem culminated in a serious qoarrel, 
and soon the troublesome Eastern problem came once more to 
the firont of European politics. The Emperor Nicholas, who, 
as Nesselrode remarked, was no diplomatist, thought fit to 
talk once more about the * Sick Man.' He sent for Sir 
Hamilton SevTnour, and had the well-known conversations 
with him, which the latter has faithfully reported.' 

Lord AWrdeen, the Foreign Secretary in 1844, when 
Nicholas last visiteil London, had now — to the Czar*s great 
joy— l>ecome, as Prime Minister, the head of what to all 
appearanots was a strong Coalition Ministry. Aberdeen, 
an old Scotchman, grown grty in State business, had, like 
most of Sir RoUrt PetKs adherents, a certain leaning to 
the Greek Orthoilox Churvh, in which tho^e politicians fancied 
they dettvteil tracts of the primitive Christian and ApostoUc 
cv>mmunity. The Em|>en>r Nicholas took carv in 1844 to 
strengthen and make use of this religious tendency, to pave 
the w;^ in England ixr an uudvrstauding on the Fasten^ 
Qoestioii. Nothing poiative had Uvn agrt.d upon ; but ideas 
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vere very likely exchanged with reference to certain eventua- 
lities, and had awakened in the sometimes optimistic Czar the 
conviction that Russia could count implicitly on England as 
soon as Lord Aberdeen came to the helm. Mindful of all 
that, the Russian monarch now thought the hour had come 
for a protocol similar to that which the Duke of Wellington 
had signed in 1826. Before broaching this idea, however,. 
he was anxious to know whether, and under what conditions, 
England would consent to the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe and the partition of the Ottoman Empire. His 
already highly irritable nature found vent in invectives 
against the ' Sick Man,' and Sir Hamilton perhaps increased, 
without wishing to do so, this UTitability, instead of calming 
it down. The latter course, according to Prince Metternich's 
view, would have been Seymour's proper duty. 

I am indebted to Sir Hamilton himself for the report of 
the following conversation, which he had, when ambassador 
in Vienna, with the old Chancellor after the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas and long after the Peace of Paris. 

*Do you know, dear Sir Hamilton,' began the Prince, 
* that you are a lucky man ? 1 have read with interest your 
"Secret and Confidential Correspondence," little as 1 approve 
of such publications, and my impression is that you have 
something to thank fortune for.' 

Sir Hamilton did not understand what his good luck 
wimted of. 

*Well, then,' continued Prince Metternich, *you were alone, 

te to face with the Emperor Nicholas. Suppose the Emperor 

^ disowned his words ? What then ? As I said, your luck 

wnBistsm his not having done so, for all Europe would have 

believed the Emperor, and not you.' 

Sir Hamilton was silenced, and could not but admit 
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that Metternich was right. But the Prince had now pinned 
him, and did not spare to press his advantage. 

*What I wish to add, without hurting you, is, that it 
was very dangerous and in no way your duty to worm secrets 
out of the Emperor Nicholas. Don't think you are the first 
one he has talked to about the ** Sick Man." Good heavens ! 
that fixed idea has been worrying him for years. Your duty 
was either not to let him speak about the matter at all, or, if 
he did so, to cut him short at once. Would j'ou like to 
know how I managed to do so when he spoke to me of the 
** Sick Man " ? It was at Miinchengratz at dinner. I was 
sitting opposite his Majesty. Leanhig over the table, the 
Czar asked me, "Prince Metternich, que pensez-vous du 
Turc ? C'est un homme malade, n'est-ce pas ? " ' I missed 
hearing the question, and pretended to be deaf, when he 
addressed it to me again. But on his repeating it a third 
time, I was forced to answer. I did so indirectly by in- 
quiring in return, *' Est-ce au medecin ou a Theritier que 
votre Majeste adresse cette question?" The Emperor did 
not reply, and never spoke to me again about the *' Sick 
Man." ' 

This clever and eminently statesmanlike criticism leaves 
one to suppose that Prince Metternich was very well ac- 
quainted with the Emperor Nicholas' state of health. Pos- 
sibly the absurd Crimean War might have been avoided 
had there been an ambassador then at St. Petersburg who 
could have combated, with tact and sound, common-sense 
arguments, the fixed but manifestly half-insane ideas which 
swayed the unfortunate Czar. 

How ill indeed he was, was never found out until after his 
death. And yet an English physician had discovered, as 
early as July 1853, symptoms of the hereditary disease from 
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which the Czar was suffering, and had predicted for certain 
that the patient had at most only two years to live.* This 
-was done in a letter to Lord Palmer ston, written with the 
good object of termmating the. complications which were 
threatening war, and of gaining time mitil death should have 
delivered Russia and Europe from a Czar whose mental 
balance was disturbed. The physician — who proved himself 
a prophet, since the Emperor Nicholas, as it happened, died 
suddenly on March 2, 1855, or about four months before the 
period predicted in the letter — remarks that not one of the 
four sons of the Emperor Paul reached his sixtieth year, and 
that all of them, from and after the age of forty-five, suffered 
severely from congestion of the brain. 

Mental maladies, like that of the Emperor Paul, are, as 
is well known, nearly always hereditary. Alexander I. died 
at the age of forty-eight in a deep brooding melancholy, 
which Prince Metternich describes in his sketch of that Prince 
as a * weariness of life.' That the Grand Duke Constantine, 
his brother, though not exactly insane, was so mentally 
afflicted as to think himself unfit to rule, is an established 
fact of history. His conduct in 1830, on the outbreak of the 
revolution at Warsaw, was that of a man wholly irresponsible 
for his actions. As Emperor he might not, perhaps, have es- 
caped his father's fate. Had he been a private person, he 
would have been handed over to a mad doctor. As Grand 
Duke he could be trusted to the care of his wife, the Princess 

' The confidential letter, dated Kissingen, July G, 1S53, written to Lord 
Pilmerston by Dr. A. B. Granville, the English physician, well known at that 
tine both in Russia and at Kissingen, is to be found in the Times of March 5, 
1855. The authenticity of this letter, which was circulated in 1S53 among the 
members of the English Cabinet, was vouched for to me, on the day of its 
poblication, by Lord Palmerston himself, who added that the English Govern- 
mrat most hold to facts, and could not allow their policy to be determined by 
tbe diagDOfiis of a physician. 
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of Lo-wicz. Hr <iiei ii: hh- £frT-»«-.:.i>d veir, of tc«igestion of 
the brain. Tbe Grand I^iike Michael ended 1«t falling frotx^ 

Ids h:Tr-e in a f i : br had nassc^J thr faXAl agt of forty-five by 
ooIt three Tears', and had sh'itvn, liefffre his de^ith, such ^ 
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morbid irrital^ilirr that the anthcc of the letter, who wa^ 
atleDding him. did not hesitate to treat him as insane. 

The ereiits of lS4>-lSo2 vere eniinentlv calculated to ag-^ 
graTate still further snth an hereditary disease of the brain. 
Let anyone merely picture to himself the terrrible contrast 
between the external |>odti>:>n and the internal malady of the 
Emperor Xieholas. Of the latt-er he, of course, knew nothing. 
But eren had no hereditary disposition existed, the part that 
Nicholas I. played in 1S49 and 1S50 would suffice to explain 
the idiosyncrasies which l*ecame patent after 1858. What an 
impression must hare been produced on an irritable nature, 
inclined already of itself to be orerWaring, by the announce- 
ment of Prince Pasltewitsch : * Hungary lies at the feet of 
your Majesty.' But that was not enough. Did not Austria 
and Prussia, the very next year, submit themselves to his arbi- 
trement at Olmutz ? Was it to be wondered at, after such 
events, that the Czar should treat the monarchs of such 
countries not as allies, but almost as vassals ? Of Austria he 
was quite certain, as he boasteil to Seymour. Prussia he did 
not condescend to mention. It was quite a matter of course 
to his mind that at Berlin his every hint should be obeyed. 
In his strange infatuation he forgot to take into account 
* Monsieur son grand ami,' and the France which, as he 
fancied, was wholly sunk in the mire of revolution. Nor was 
he alone in that view. Public opinion, so far as it can be said 
to exist ill Russia, only confirm td him in the belief that the 
whok' of Europt- was iii a siatir of ri volution, and that princes 
and people %\\nild be CMjiiiptlKJ t«» implore the gracious assist- 
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ance of the White Czar, in order to place their lives and 
property under the protection of his powerful hand. So uni- 
versal was this delusion that it was repeated everywhere with 
the greatest naivete, and no flattery could be more welcome to 
the White Czar. 

Psychologically, therefore, it was perfectly intelligible that 
Nicholas, in the winter of 1852-58, should have imagined in 
aD earnest that he had only to come to an imderstanding 
with England, where his old friend Lord Aberdeen had be- 
come Prime Minister, in order to dispose of the Ottoman 
Empire as he chose. I should doubt whether he really con- 
templated the taking of Constantinople. What he wished 
was— just as the boa constrictor first fascinates his victim, and 
then licks him over for digestion before swallowing him — to 
spin a web round the Turkish Empire by means of clauses 
and treaties of every kind, and bring it completely under his 
power. Perceiving that the offer of Egjrpt as a bait produced 
no effect in England, he tried to make Austria the mortal 
enemy of Turkey. 

At Vienna susceptibilities had been awakened by the 
Mjlum given by the Sultan to the Pole Bem, and to Kossuth 
and other Hungarian refugees. Troops were collected, and 
the Austrian men-of-war took up a position of menace, and 
one not devoid of danger, owing to the superiority of the 
Turkish fleet. The frontier dispute between the Turks and 
Montenegrins gave the Austrian Cabinet a not unwelcome 
pretext for the mission of Count Leiningen, as to which little 
was publicly divulged. The General in question went to 
Constantinople, formulated certain demands, discussed them 
in concert with the Austrian Internimcio and with the Divan 
— apparently without success — and finally delivered an ulti- 
matum, with the threat that not only he but the Internuncio 
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•would demand their passports if the Porte did not think 
better of the matter within twenty-four hours. 

It seemed really as if the Sultan would let things proceed 
to that extremity ; and Oseroflf, the Russian charrfe d'affaires^ 
had the impression that a rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Austria and the Porte was imavoidable. He wrote 
to that effect, and sent a special messenger to St. Petersburg. 
As usual, the latter delivered his despatches not at the Foreign 
Office, but at the Winter Palace. The Emperor unsealed 
them, read them, and then sent for Nesselrode. The Chan- 
cellor, on entering the room, found the Emperor in high 
spirits. ' Now,* exclaimed his Majesty, * we have it ; the very 
thing I have always said to you ! You can do nothing with 
these Turkish curs. They have rejected the just demands of 
the Emperor of Austria. Leiningen has taken his departure, 
and the Internuncio has demanded his passport. Our turn 
has now come ; the hour of action we have waited for so long. 
There, read it yourself.' The Minister read with his wonted 
calmness and with the utmost attention the despatch of Oseroff. 

' Well,' exclaimed the impatient monarch, ' have you read 
it all?' 

* I beg pardon, your Majesty, but have you not read the 
postscript ? ' 

' A postscript ? ' 

' If it please your Majesty. Our charge (Vaffaires states : 
*' Just as I was on the point of sending off this despatch, news 
is brought to me that the Porte, at the eleventh hour, has 
agreed to all the Austrian demands. The Intemimcio remains 
here, and Leiningen leaves Constantinople, his mission having 
been successful." ' 

What an impression this news, so unexpected and so de- 
structive of all his hopes, produced upon the Emperor, I was 
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able myself to gather a few days after. It was on February 
23, during a grand entertainment given by the Emperor that 
year in the Winter Palace. The opera, ' La Piglia del Reggi- 
mento,' was being performed in the small Court theatre. 
Lablache and Mario were acting, and the daughter of Lablache 
was making her dibut as the heroine of the piece. She had, 
by the bye, a wonderful voice, which, thanks to her father's 
instrnction, she managed with rare skill, and her beauty 
excited the admiration of the audience. After the performance 
came supper ; the silver chamber had been emptied, and in- 
nninerable tables were laden with costly plate. In the centre 
a W)le was reserved for the diplomatic body, where we were 
placed according to rank. Next to me sat Count Francis 
Zichy, the only * foreigner of distinction ; ' his visit was occa- 
sioned by some private business relating to his wife, who had 
property in Russia. But he was well known, having in the pre- 
▼10U8 year conducted, and concluded to the satisfaction of the 
Emperor, the negotiations at Warsaw respecting the expenses 
<>f the Russian assistance in the Hungarian war. 

Nicholas did not partake of the supper, but he made his 
appearance in the dining hall, and suddenly took his stand 
behind my neighbour's chair. The latter attempted to rise, but 
^ put back by a pair of strong hands into his seat. On the 
Emperor's beginning to speak in German, I thought I ought 
•fe to rise, in order to remind him that I understood the 
'ttguage. But the Emperor motioned me to remain sitting, 
•fid irithout further noticing my presence, proceeded to give 
Count Zichy, who was intending to return the next day to 
^fetuia, his last verbal messages to the Emperor Francis 
Jl^weph. The Czar spoke during the supper uninterruptedly, 
^ Ziehy listened, as did I, in silence. Nicholas soon lapsed 
^Wagkb(mAj into French, which he spoke with greater ease, 
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and now unbosomed himself with that indiscreet frankness 
which I had abeady had occasion to observe during my first 
audience with him. The theme was a castigatory sermon 
against the Turks, * ces chiens de Turcs/ as the Emperor 
repeatedly expressed it. Their rule could not be tolerated any 
longer in Europe, and he felt confident that the Emperor of 
Austria, whom he loved as a son, would join with him in clear- 
ing out that scurvy rabble on the Bosphorus, and putting an 
end to the oppression of the poor Christians by those rascally 
infidels. 

This philippic, delivered for the most part in categorical 
terms and an imperative tone, involuntarily reminded me 
of Cato's caterum censeo. Had Coimt Nesselrode heard 
it, he would have trimmed his spectacles and said, *My 
Emperor is no diplomatist.' Of course I kept what I had 
heard a secret at St. Petersburg, and even afterwards in 
London. 

But I was prepared for everything, and accordingly was 
not surprised to hear shortly afterwards that the Emperor had 
suddenly put the fourth and fifth army corps, which were 
quartered on the Turkish frontier, on a war footing. The 
news reached me from one of the Empress's ladies of the 
Court, who is now long dead. This source did not appear to 
me to be quite pure, and, as young ladies are not exactly com* 
petent authorities on military questions, it was possible that 
there was some mistake. I went therefore to my friend 
Seymour, to ask him if he also had heard of it. The 
British Minister, after his confidential interviews with the 
Emperor, about which, however, he of course never spoke to 
me, was in a better position than myself to judge of the 
momentous gi*avity of this step. He knew nothing of it, and 
was all the more alarmed. * Tt is impossible,' he exclaimed ; 
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' but if it were true, war woald be inevitable. 1 will make 
inqniHta at once, and let you know the result." 

Mj sledge quickly took me home. After about a couple of 
Iwtire Sir Hamilton Seymour wasannounced. He flung himself 
b a etdte of the utmost excitement into an arm-chair and said, 
* To-munow I shall send off a special messenger. Thank God, 
Lord Clarendon is now Foreign Secretary. He has nothing 
. to refii§e me ; 1 shall ask for my recall. I can't stay here any 
I longer, the ground is burning under my feet.' 

'Bat, my old friend, for God's sake tell me what has hap- 
Ijened. You have often told me that you liked very much to 
I khere.' 

'Oh, I have nothing to say against the society. But I am 
i not here to amuse myself, and I cannot discharge lay duty 
SMwsBfuUy unless I have to deal with men on whom 1 can 
^liend. And men of that sort are not here. 1 have endured 

I It hitherto, as I was convinced that little Nesselrode at all 
ewnts was a gentleman. He has shown me to-day that he is 
Hot. The news you brought me has been confirmed from the 
Boat authentic som^ces. I hurried off just now to the Chan- 
<^, in order to frustrate if possible, with his assistance, 
(his fetal mobilisation on the Turkish frontier. And he 
^Tugged his shoulders, laughed, and assured me with a cool 
•if hordering on insolence, that the news must have been in- 
*HitwI, for he had not heard a word of it. This is too absm'd. 
'cannot have any dealings with this Minister.' 

' I broke in to pacify him, ' who says, then, that 

>de has not told you the absolute truth ? ' 

you suppose it possible that the First Minister of the 

Q should have kno'A'n nothing of a step on which the 

» of the world depends ? And he, whom hitherto I have 

d upon as the very sheet-anchor of peace ? ' 
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* You have lived longer in this country than I, and should 
therefore better know that the Emperor Nicholas, an autocrat 
in the fullest sense of the term, often decides on measures 
without vouchsafing a word to his ministers. Who knows 
but that this is not the case now ? Wait, then, before send- 
ing in your resignation, and don't condemn Coimt Nesselrode 
before knowing all the particulars.* 

A few days afterwards Seymour came again and said to 
me, * You were right. Neither Nesselrode nor the Minister 
of War, Dolgoruki, nor even Orloff himself, had the faintest 
notion of this mobilisation. The Emperor had received some 
despatches from Constantinople, he read them by himself in 
his chamber, rang the bell, sent for his aide-de-camp of the 
day, gave him a sealed letter and said : ** For Tschugujeff ! 
It is urgent ! " That was all. Now I remain here, and shall 
try with the help of Uttle Nesselrode to undo the folly of his 
great master. But it will be a hard task, for I hear that 
Menschikoff is to go on a secret mission to Constantinople. 
And the Chancellor knows nothing even of that.' 

One evening, in the Empress's salon , shortly after the 
aide-de-camp's hurried departure to Tschugujeff, the Emperor, 
apparently in the best of tempers, went up to the Prussian 
military attache. Count Miinster, for whom he had a great 
liking, and asked him, * What news ? ' 

' I know of none. Unless your Majesty has any to tell 
me?' 

* You may as well, then, know it. I have ordered the fourth 
and fifth army corps to be put on a war footing.' 

* You might have left that alone, your Majesty.* 

Far from taking umbrage at this candid remark, the 
Emperor merely exclaimed, * Why ! Orloff told me just the 
same/ 
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This mobilisation cost Prince Orloff, nevertheless, an 
anxiooB hour. He was, after the death of Wolkonski, the 
most trusted of his Majesty's advisers. He had rendered 
lus mAster, after his accession to the throne, one of thoge 
services which a man does not so easily forget. The ingrati- 
tude often alleged against princes found no place in the noble 
character of the Czar ; and one who Uke Orloff had saved his 
life could reckon on his favour so long as Ufe endured. Orloff 
sayed his monarch by a blow of his fist. Accompanied 
only by this aide-de-camp, the Emperor had stepped in front 
of a regiment which had mutinied. He hoped that, as had 
often happened before, his look would suflSce to recall the 
mutineers to obedience. He asked, * Have you any complaint, 
my children ? Whoever has anything to say to me, step for- 
ward!* As a rule, such a question would have remained 
^UMswered, and no one would have stirred. But this time 
some soldiers stepped out of the ranks. One of them went 
straight up to the Emperor and levelled his weapon at him. 
Orloff sprang forward at the same instant, seized the soldier 
and struck him on the forehead with his fist. The man fell 
in a heap and was dead. His comrades, pale with terror, 
went down on their knees and begged his pardon. But the 
Emperor after that day always kept the young Hercules near 
hnn. Rising step by step, Orloff in 1853 was made chief of 
the Third Section, that is to say, of the secret police of the 
Ejnpire, which exercised supreme functions over all other 
officials. His power was greater than even that of a prime 
minister ; all departments trembled before the Third Section, 
and DO tschimmnik however exalted, no landed proprietor 
however wealthy and eminent, felt himself safe against this 
potentate. 

And yet the Emperor treated this great man sometimes 
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like a schoolboy. Probably Nesselrode had spoken to his 
Majesty about Seymour's inquiry as to the mobilisation of 
the two army corps, and represented to him at the same 
time the painful impression which that unexpected step would 
make in Europe. Vexed at this, he sent for Orloflf, and 
received him in the utmost ill-temper. ' What have I a police 
for?' he exclaimed. 

' Your Majesty must know that best.' 

* Quite right, only I don't know what good it is. And if you 
don't give me in twenty-four hours the name of the traitor 
who has let out the secret of the mobilisation of the fourth 
and fifth army corps, you are cashiered.' 

* Oh,' replied the Prince quite calmly, * my police is so 
excellent that I don't require twenty-four hours to give your 
Majesty the name of the traitor.' 

* You know him, then ? You know who it is ? ' 

* I know what I know, your Majesty, but I can only tell it 
at the Emperor's express command.' 

' I give you that command ! ' 

*The traitor whom your Majesty is looking for is 
Nicholas I., Paulowitsch, Emperor of All the Eussias, who 
always forgets, when he talks about State business, and espe- 
cially military measures, in the Empress's drawing-room, that 
each of the ladies of the Court present has not only two ears, 
but also brothers, cousins, and relations in the army, to whom 
they tell everything they have heard. And every word drop- 
ped by the Emperor spreads like wildfire through the city.' 

After this piece of information, Orloff was not cashiered. 
But in spite of it the Emperor never discontinued his habit, 
eitlier at the Empress's fioirfc-s or elsewhere, of talking freely 
about whatever occupied his mind at the moment. 

Peace, however, was striven for more carefully than ever. 
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and Nessilrode, iu particular, played hie part with a master's 
skili. No one was more convinced than he that the conquest 
of Turkey, if achieved, would be an act of folly which might 
imptril the very existence of the RuBsian Empire. 

TbJB hasty preparation for war, at the mere whim of an 
ailocrat, is partially explained, moreover, by the fact that 
the Emperor saw in Turkey's compliance with the demands 
of Aostria a proof of the weakness of the Porte. Menscbi- 
kofs mission may therefore be regarded as a Russian counter 
mote to that of Leiningen. 

la sea tales and narratives of travel, it is the small black 
clond in which the weatljerwise captain detects the sign of 
. the coming storm, while the passengers, heedless of danger, 
liretnjoying the blue sky and calm ocean. So also the small 
I Wwk doad that loomed above the Holy Places in Jerusalem 
I aiitsl'to interfere with the amusements of fashionable society 
I Airing the wiuter of 1852-1853. 

That simple natural tone which made social intercourse at 
'iwina 80 like family hfe, I missed painfully at St. Petersburg, 
a perceived a difference between the Austrian and the 
n aristocracies. Although things were not quite so bad 
e latter as in the reign of Paul I., who remarked once 
w perfect simplicity to a foreign diplomatist, ' En Russie il 
de noble que celui a qui je parle et tant que je hii parle,' 
r more stress was still laid on official rank {tschin) 
n birth. There were, it is true, some old families who 
1 themselves on their descent from Rurik, and were 
i on that account Rurik families. Privately, indeed, the 
s of these families boasted of being more ancient and 
ished than the Romanoffs themselves. Sometimes 
ventured to add that the real Romanoffs had died 
hat the dynasty was now a German one. 
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The old Muscovite party, which assumed such a tone of 
arrogance after the Crimean War, was then only in its infancy* 
But people were beginning even in the drawing-rooms to 
talk Russian with a certain affectation, and to compare the 
historian Earamsin with Tacitus, and the poet Puschkin 
with Goethe. And yet Earamsin's * History of Russia ' was 
written in usum Delphini. Puschkin was a poet, and certainly 
did much to impart to the melodious speech of his fellow- 
countrymen the dignity of a written language. But a uni- 
versal genius like Goethe he was not, and outside his own 
country he made little mark in the history of culture. 

The mania for nationaUty, however, soon found expression 
in a hatred of the Germans. It is true that the highest 
posts in the army and the diplomatic service were filled by 
Germans,* and the numerous sons of the nobility of Cour- 
land and Livonia regarded the Russian Empire as an inex- 
haustible mine of high offices and riches. But the Emperors, 
in choosing their most trusted servants from these sons of the 
German Enights of the Order of the Sword, had good reason 
for their selection. In sound judgment, persevering industry, 
and especially fideUty and honesty, the Germans were infi- 
nitely superior to the Russians. 

One of these Courlanders, whom I had known at Dresden, 
and who occupied one of the highest posts in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, assured me that he had warned the 
Emperor himself of the arrogance of the Russian party : * If 
your Majesty does not check this mischief, we shall live to see in 
your reign a St. Bartholomew's Night of all German officials.' 
The Emperor — added my friend — looked very grave, and 

• AHussian general of German extraction once went through the Army 
List witli nie, and proved to me from the ofticers' names that the percentage of 
Germans increased at every grade. 
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promised to have matters mended. The charge made against 
Nesselrode, of showing partiality to his countrymen, was 
unjust. For neither Meyendorff in Vienna, nor Brunnow in 
London, any more than Budberg in Berlin, could easily have 
been replaced by Eussians. The Corsican Pozzo di Borgo 
had had to represent Russia as Ambassador at Paris for 
many years, there being no one more capable than he. In the 
higher circles of society this hatred of Germans was hardly 
apparent ; and of the Imperial Princes, Gonstantine alone, the 
second one, was looked on from his youth as a champion of 
the old Muscovite party. The Emperor was fond of him — his 
'Admiral,' as he called him — but treated him strictly. 

Among the houses which were open to us foreigners, that 
of Count Stroganoflf was conspicuous for its hospitaUty. The 
venerable octogenarian was blind, but had retained the fresh- 
ly and vigour of his mind. In his youth he had repre- 
wnted Russia at several Courts, and had never broken off his 
oU ties. His second wife, JuUe, was a Portuguese by birth, a 
Comitesa Oynhausen, the daughter or granddaughter of a 
Hanoverian who had been naturaUsed in Portugal. The 
Countess Julie was about twenty years younger than her 
hlind husband, and of unusually engaging qualities in society. 
Their handsome residence, enriched with art treasures of 
every kind, amongst others with a valuable collection of 
I^en china, was filled with visitors from morning to night. 
Everyday, according to the old Russian cust9m,there was open 
^Ue, where everyone, whether invited or not, found a welcome. 
The elder son of the first marriage, already a man of sixty, 
the one-armed General Count Stroganoff, was then Minister 
of the Interior, and was considered an energetic official. The 
younger, Gregory, was a colonel and aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror, and was shortly about to conclude a morganatic marriage 
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with the Emperor's daughter, the Grand Duchess Marie, the 
widow of the Duke of Leuchtenberg. The Countess Julie could 
not be said to be remarkable for her mental qualities, but she 
had a good heart and was touchingly devoted to her blind hus- 
band. A number of young nieces, amongst whom I wiU only 
mention the charming Countess Orloflf-Denisoff— afterwards 
married to Count Schouvaloflf — gave life to this European 
salon. There was music and occasionally some reading aloud, 
and everyone came and went as he liked. 

Among the Ministers, Count Kisseleflf, the former Am- 
bassador in Paris, who presided over the Department of the 
Imperial Domains, was likewise extremely amiable to us 
foreigners. 

Pratasoflf also, the Emperor's general aide-de-camp, who, 
from his being the President of the Sacred Synod, was nick- 
named the Russian Pope, was fond of showing us hospitality, 
especially in summer at his country, seat near St. Petersburg. 

General Count Kouscheleff, and Count Woronzoflf-Dasch- 
koff and his agreeable ^^ife, kept, like many others, open 
house. 

A salon of a peculiar kind was that of the daughters of 
the historian Karamsin, the eldest of whom was married to a 
Prince Mestscherski. She was an invalid, but her younger 
unmarried sisters did the honours every evening, and, like 
their brother-in-law, were very pleased when visitors dropped 
in after a ball. It was not unusual for them to do this as 
late as four o'clock in the morning. Many a time we did not 
leave this hospitable house till daylight. 

In the Beloselski Palace, one of tlie finest in St. Peters- 
burg, and since purchased for one of the Grand Dukes, a 
brother of the reigning Emperor, was then Uving the Princess 
Helene Kotschubey, by bu-th a Countess Benkendorff, who 
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was mourning for her lately deceased second husband in a 
boudoir bordered with black. She received visitors in this 
apartment, but never appeared during this winter in the 
reception rooms. Her recently married daughter by her first 
marriage, the Princess Lise Trubetzkoi, a Beloselski by birth, 
presided over the entertainments at her house. One of these 
consisted of very tastefully arranged tableaux. The other was 
more original. This was the customary holy Easter breakfast 
after the long Russian fast. Several of the leading Russian 
bmilies then maintained, like the Court, private choirs, whose 
duty it was to sing the hymns during the service in the chapel 
belonging to the house without any instrumental accompani- 
ment. The singers were all dressed in the livery of the 
household, and for the most part were well trained. The 
Bussians are born musicians, and thus these choirs could 
cbaOenge comparison with the famous performances in the 
Sistine Chapel, only instead of the eunuchs employed at Rome, 
there were here young serfs. This festival in the Beloselski 
Palace began, as usual, at ten o'clock in the evening. The 
chapel was on the ground floor, but the choir and galleries 
were on the same level as the reception rooms. Thus there 
was a constant passing to and fro, which lasted throughout 
the night. The worshippers and the lovers of music went 
for a quarter of an hour into the chapel, and then returned 
to the salo7ts. The ceremony in the Winter Palace being con- 
cluded more quickly, the Court ladies, who came from there 
'^ BuBsian costume, with their kakoschniks blazing with 
<Kamonds, served to enUven this constant interchange of 
devotional exercises and profane gossip. When the Hallelujah 
in the chapel proclaimed that Christ was risen, all who were 
present, both men and women, embraced each other accord- 
ing to the Russian custom, and hastened to make up for their 
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long fast at the tables loaded with consecrated viands; a 
curious spectacle for a foreigner. The Russians seek to testify 
their orthodox piety by repeating some thousand times on 
Easter Day, * Christ is risen ! ' and emphasising it by the 
answer, * Yes, verily. He has risen ! ' The Emperor himself 
embraces the grenadiers who stand sentry before the Winter 
Palace. 

How now were things looking beneath the feet of this 
modern Agamemnon, this king of kings, who at the pinnacle 
of his power and greatness loved to regard himself as the 
champion of political order in Europe, and the protector of the 
other rulers who were threatened by the Revolution ? He was 
proud of being able to pass alone, at all hours of the day and 
night, without escort or following of any kind, along the 
streets of his capital. I met him almost daily on his way to 
his daughter, the Grand Duchess Marie ; far off his tall figure 
could be recognised in an old shabby grey military cloak — the 
cloak which he had once been obliged to give a droschky 
driver as a pledge for his fare. Many stories were told to 
show the popularity and affability of the Russian monarch. 
His power rested on the masses ; he was the supreme head of 
a people who hved under an almost communistic and decidedly 
democratic organisation, the Mir, and who regarded the Czar 
as their father, their God on earth. All this sounded very 
fine, and corresponded with reality about as much as the 
artificially tropical atmosphere of the palm houses, with which 
the wealthy Russian ladies adorned their palaces, corresponds 
with the climate of Nice or Madeira. 

A mere accident informed me of what was going on under- 
neath the shining surface, inside the volcano on which people 
were dancing with such self-complacency. 

A trivial matter of business, such as occurs every day 
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^th embassies, led me unexpectedly to surmise the truth. I 
had made the acquaintance at Dresden some years before, in 
the house of a Polish lady of rank, of a young Russian, whom, 
to avoid mentioning his family name, I will call Ivan Ivano- 
vitch. He had an engaging exterior, and the manners of 
the best society. He had been at some German universities, 
and surprised me all the more by his very outspoken predilec- 
tion for the young Hegelians of the Feuerbach type, since I 
i^as assured on the best authority that he was one of Count 
Kessehrode's greatest favourites, and among the most distin- 
guished officials in the Russian Foreign Office. I had not yet 
had time to look him up at St. Petersburg, when I was officially 
ordered to remind him of the payment of an outstanding ac- 
count. I found, on inquiry at his department, that Ivan Ivano- 
"ritch had not been at work in the Foreign Ofl&ce for several 
months, and no one could or would give me his address. 
Nothing more was left, therefore, but to request the Russian 
Covemment in an ofl&cial note to settle this trifling affair. I 
"Was informed in reply that Ivan Ivanovitch was exiled to 
Siberia, and politically dead, so that it was quite impossible 
to obtain either an acknowledgment of the claim by him or 
Payment from his heirs. I tried long but in vain to ascertain 
something further as to the reason of this exile. At length 

Prince 6 , who was then chief of the secret police, 

8*ve me, in the strictest confidence, the following infor- 
mation. 

Ivan Ivanovitch had certainly been one of the most 
favourite oflBcials of Count Nesselrode, and his very extensive 
capabilities might have afforded him every prospect of a 
l>rilliant diplomatic career. Unhappily, however, the young 
^^^ had allowed himself to be ensnared into a secret society, 
'whose aim was the destruction of all existing institutions. 
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The police had come upon their track while still in time. On 
searching the house they found a number of letters, mostly in 
cipher, the deciphering of which was easy, as the key waa 
there. A few days afterwards Ivan Ivano\itch and his 
fellow-conspirators were in safe custody. *I can only tell you 
this,' so the Prince concluded his statement, * that the whole 
affair was contrived with a really jSendish cleverness. The 
ramifications spread over all our provinces. Here at St. 
Petersburg the Emperor and all the members of his family, 
and in the provinces the governors-general and police ofl&ciaJs, 
were to be murdered on one and the same day, and Bussia 
changed into a federal republic. This young man was, as I 
have said, a genius, and the head of the most dangerous con- 
spiracy that we have detected since the accession of the 
present Emperor. I have, moreover, every reason to believe 
that Bakunin, whom you caught three years ago in Saxony, 
was in the closest alliance with Ivan Ivanontch. Bakunin 
is now here, having been delivered up to us by Austria. I 
have examined him myself. Poor man ; I don't think that 
the Russian army contained an artillery oflBcer in its ranks 
who was his match in knowledge and ability. Providence has 
saved us in this affair, and the two delinquents, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch and Bakunin, will expiate their offence in the mines of 
Siberia.' 

Prince G was a gentleman and a patriot, who was 

faithfully devoted to his Emperor and his country, and ad- 
ministered his difficult functions with acknowledged humanity 
and justice. 

The Emperor Nicholas had told me, then, the plain un- 
varnished truth : * Le sol etait mine sous ses pieds.' Nor had 
he been wrong in adding that so long as he reigned the 
party of Revohition would keep quiet, Widely ramifying 
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conspiracies like that of Ivan Ivanovitch are not repeated 
every day. Their discovery guarantees peace for a time. How 
short that time was, we know. And how powerful became 
the secret societies — the Nihilists, as we call them to-day — 
is shown by the nefarious assassination of Alexander 11. 

No one who pictures to himself the impression such a 
discovery must have made on the Emperor Nicholas, will 
wonder that he should have been tempted to conjure away 
domestic danger by means of a diversion abroad. Precisely 
in the same manner did Napoleon III. in 1870 plunge into a 
war which cost him his crown and liberty, in the hope of 
escaping the revolution that threatened him at home. The 
8ame motives also which urged on the peace-loving Alexander 
n. to the unprovoked war against Turkey in 1877 were the 
result of that unhappy monarch's precarious position at home. 
And yet neither Napoleon III. nor Alexander II. was mentally 
afflicted like the Emperor Nicholas, of whose condition his 
^M physician Dr. Arndt had made a diagnosis some years 
before agreeing with that of his English doctor. As far back 
*8 1840-50 that skilful German physician, who had known his 
iDiperial patient from his youth, lamented the symptoms of 
hereditary disease in the significant words, * II faut que je sois 
^ mes gardes jour et nuit, car TEmpereur et ses freres ont 
tons le coup de marteau de TEmpereur Paul.' 

Thus my stay at St. Petersburg, though it lasted less than 
* year, had given me material enough to acquaint myself in 
®ome measure with the condition of Russia both at home 
^d in respect of her foreign relations. I hailed not without 
pleasure the breaking up of the Neva and the moving ice on 
y^e Lake Ladoga as signs of the coming spring and the 
^dy reopening of navigation. I was to leave the Russian 
capital by the first ship ; that was settled. 

VOL. I. • E 
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As the time for my departure drew near, I paid my fare- 
well visits and cleared oflf current business. The Emperor 
received me with his accustomed courtesy, but I found him 
very much altered, gloomy, so to speak, laconic, and absent. 
The Grand Duke, then heir to the throne and afterwards 
Alexander II., was more communicative ; he was an amiable, 
good-hearted man, whose weakness of character was revealed 
in his large but expressionless eyes. The contour of his head 
seemed to me to betoken even less promise than did that of his 
father's. For natures such as his, a greater misfortune can 
scarcely happen than to be called to rule a State like Bussia. 

There was at that time no shorter way to Germany than 
by sea. During the months when the Neva was free from ice, 
a steamer went once a week to Stettin. As I was about to go 
on board, Count Nesselrode sent for me to see him once more 
before my journey home. He met me in the most friendly 
manner possible, and seemed in the very best of moods. 
* Forgive me,' he said, * for having given you the trouble of 
coming; but I was anxious to deliver to you this letter 
myself, as it is a matter of great importance that it should 
not come into wTong hands. As a reward for taking it, I 
will tell you its contents. I have seen this evening a courier 
from Constantinople, who brings me the news, so long and 
anxiously awaited, that the troublesome aflfair of the Holy 
Places is at last settled. As peace is, therefore, assured, I 
have arranged to meet my old friend Schroder (the Russian 
Ajnbassador at Dresden) next June at Kissingen.' 

I thanked the Chancellor. This was the happiest ending 
of my mission that I could have wished for. 

Scarcely had I reached Swineniiinde than I hastened to the 
telegraph ofliee to send the intelligence of peace to Dresden. 

On arriving at Dresden a few days later, after a brief 
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stay at Berlin, I was met there with the news that my 
telegram had been forwarded at once to Vienna, but that a 
reply had been telegraphed from that place that the question 
of the Key had been settled, it was true, but that peace was 
in no way assured, as Menschikoff meanwhile was putting 
forward demands at Constantinople which the Forte would 
not comply with. 

* That only proves,' I remarked, ' that Count Nesselrode 
^as once more not in the secret.' 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

LONDON. — 1868. 

Landing — Aadience of the Qaeen— BepreBentatives of the Great Powers— The 
Marquis d'Azeglio — Dissolution of old Historical Parties — The Coalition 
Ministry — Signs of a European Crisis — Naval Review at Spithead — Lord 
Aberdeen's and Lord Clarendon's Love of Peace— The Vienna Note— Lord 
Stratford de Redoliffe, Protector of the Porte— * We are drifting into War ' — 
Bnmnow's View of the Situation — The Entente cordvale — Designs of 
Lord Palmerston and Napoleon— Sinope — Visit to Paris — Anti-English 
Feeling — Napoleonic Ideas — Count Buol's Difficulties- Neutral Policy of 
Prussia and the Minor States. 

On June 4, 1853, I landed in London at St. Catherine s 
Docks. By the advice of my friends, I had taken the boat at 
Antwerp, so as to gain at once on my arrival the imposing 
view of the shipping on the Thames. Externally, London 
did not at first sight impress me, accustomed as my eyes had 
been to the vast dimensions of St. Petersburg. The luxury 
also displayed in the interior arrangements of the Bussian 
palaces is looked for in vain in the houses of the Londoners. 
The aristocracy regard the metropolis simply as a place of 
temporary sojourn. Moreover, one must have first studied 
for a time the life that throbs in all the veins of this gigantic 
body, to form a clear conception of the grandeur of the 
capital of the world. Li fact London is not so much a city 
as a world. But what at the very outset pleased me so 
uncommonly was the command of a horizon unattainable in 
any other city in the world; and, next, the feeling of dis- 
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appearing in the mass of people, a sense of freedom which we 
do not feel even in Paris, to say nothing of Vienna and 
Berlin. 

From Lord Clarendon, to whom his friend Sir Hamilton 
Seymour had given me a special letter of introduction, I 
met with the most cordial reception, and a few days after- 
wards he presented me to Queen Victoria, to whom, on 
June 13, I delivered my credentials as Minister Besident 
from the King of Saxony. Prince Albert was present at the 
audience. 

The same evening I was invited to dine with her Majesty. 
It was a grand dinner in honour of the newly arrived Duke 
of Genoa, brother of the King of Sardinia. The Piedmontese 
evidently saw in the threatening complications in the East 
an opportunity of realising their scheme of nationality. The 
Me, a strikingly handsome man with a military bearing, 
was extremely pleasant. He had not omitted to bring with 
Urn one of the most conspicuous leaders of the Italian party 
of independence. Chevalier Massimo d'Azeglio, whose acquaint- 
ttce I then made. This clever and highly cultivated patriot 
tamed to account the short period of his stay by contracting 
some useful friendships. 

The Queen, as also Prince Albert, repeatedly expressed to 
Die that evening their pleasure at seeing again a representa- 
tive of Saxony at the British Court, the post in London 
having remained unfilled since the recall of Baron von Beust 
in 1848. 

Like the Queen and her husband, I was then in my 
thirty-fourth year, and being in the possession of an inde- 
pendent post, could consider my diplomatic apprenticeship 
ooncladed. But I had soon to find how much I had still to 
learn. I knew England only from books, and I soon saw 
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that noither the party writings of Mdcaulay, nor the works of 
Dahlmann, Gneiat, and others, could serve me as safe guides 
in tliis labyrinth, so little known on the Continent. 

Even the diplomatic body, which is more or lees lost in 
this metropolis of the world, was of little help to me at first. 
In reality, I knew only, and that slightly, the Austrian 
Ambassador, Count Colloredo, and his wife. The Countess 
had once lived for some time at Dresden, and had seen me 
when a child. In remembrance of that, she offered to tell 
me the official and private history of more than a thou- 
sand persons in London society. She was a clever but 
intriguing woman, and I soon saw that her personal position 
in the new world I had entered was not a prominent one. 
Count Colloredo himself, a thorough man of honour, was 
still too new and unknown to serve as my mentor, notwith- 
standing the universal respect which he enjoyed. 

A most agreeable house was that of the French Ambas- 
sador, Count Walewski. His first wife had been an English 
lady of good family, and thus he had formed intimacies 
which had already been useful to him in London as tha 
agent of the Pohsh Committee in Paris, before Napoleon III. 
came to the throne. He was supposed to be a son of 
Napoleon I. A novice in diplomacy, this improvised am- 
bassador acquired through extraordinary circumstances an 
importance to which his talents scarcely entitled him. Only 
his smooth black haur called to mind the ' Corse aux cheveux 
plats ; ' his tall figure and his physiognomy, with the excep- 
tion of the strongly marked jaw, had nothing Napoleonic. 
He was extremely vain of his small white hands, in which 
people detected a legacy of the Emperor. His pleasing 
manners, suggestive of the Parisian hmi lirant, did not pre- 
vent his being thought in English society sopiewhat too pom- 
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pou8, and accused of a parvemCs want of tact. Thus, for 
instance, shortly after my arrival, he had said to the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Queen's Mistress of the Robes, only a few 
days before a dinner to which her Grace had invited him in 
honour of the Duke of Genoa, that as the brother of the 
King of Sardinia was not a Crown Prince, he could not, 
as Ambassador, yield precedence to him. The Duchess 
hastened to the Queen, who at once put an end to the diffi- 
culty by announcing her intention of appearing at Stafford 
House. Her Majesty came and took the Duke of Genoa's 
«nn, Prince Albert took in the lady of the house to dinner, 
andWalewski had the disappointment but not the laughers 
on his side. 

Walewski's second wife, a Poniatowska fi'om Florence, 
had inherited the easy-going disposition of her Italian 
mother and the Slavonic gracefulness of her father. With- 
out being beautiful, she was decidedly pretty and coquettish. 
There was nothing but the visible jealousy of her husband to 
provoke a whisper against her virtue. But she was univer- 
sally liked, and their soirees were regularly attended by the 
leading men of all parties. 

The French Embassy was still in Grosvenor Square ; the 
present residence in Albert Gate, Hyde Park, was first pur- 
thased by the Government in 1854. 

I soon became on terms of intimacy with Walewski, and, 
as he liked to hear himself talk, I was indebted to him for 
much information which remained hidden from the news- 
papers. The secret working of the Government machine in 
England was, of course, more or less an enigma to the super- 
ficial Frenchman. And if Lord Palmerston, as will be seen 
presently, had not wanted him, he would scarcely have played 
the part he did. The * Morning Post ' was Walewski's organ, 
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a paper which in the highest circles of Bociety was then read 
only for fashionable news, and which exercised a very second- 
rate influence on public opmion. 

Besides the French, there was then only one other ambas- 
eador, the Turkish, who until 1885 was the doyeii of the 
diplomatic body in London — Musurus Pasha, an Armenian 
by birtli. For the Porte, it was a matter not without its 
value to be represented in London during the Eastern com- 
plications by a Christian, who could illustrate in his own 
person the truth of the assertion that the twelve million 
Christian subjects of the Sultan preferred the ' Turkish yoke ' 
to the Russian protectorate. 

Prussia had sent Baron Bunseu as Minister to London, 
an unfortunate choice, since he was wanting in so many of 
those quahties which would lia^'e been necessary to surmount 
the difficultiea of hia position. He had already made a.Jiascii 
at Rome, having involved his Government in the gravest 
embaiTassment by his recommendation to imprison the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. Bunseu had imagined in all seriousness 
that he would overawe the Vatican by this high-handed 
measure, and was much astonished when the Pope and the 
Cardinal Secretary of State gave him to understand that 
they would no longer receive him. After this failure, Bunseu 
took care to Hatter the fancies of his royal patron, Frederick 
William IV., who had meanwhile come to the throne, and to 
make Jerusalem a stepping-stone to London. In fact, it was to 
realise the pet idea of the King — the establishment of a Protes- 
tant bishopric at Jerusalem — that Bunsen was Brst sent to 
England. He understood how to make some influential per- 
sonages share the exaggerated opinion that he had of himself. 
Among these, in addition to hia own king, was, at all events 
at first. Prince Albert, who took an interest in avchroolomcal 
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studies. Baron Bonsen's artistic dilettantism was a harmless 
hobby, but that he should have seriously thought himself a 
statesman was a misfortune for Prussia. The shallow Liberal* 
km which was the rage among the Prussian bureaucracy after 
1840, did no good to either Germany or Prussia. However, 
Bonsen shared that weakness with so many, that no one 
would have blamed him for it had he entertained it as an 
honest conviction. That was impossible, if only for the 
reason that he was never very particular about the truth. I 
had been warned against him in many quarters after my 
arrival, and listened patiently, therefore, without attaching 
any value to his declamations, in which he spared nobody. His 
defects of manner were as a rule overlooked, thanks to that 
supreme indifference with which the insular Englishman is 
wont to look down on foreigners. 

The most gifted among the representatives of the Great 
Powers in 1853 was unquestionably the Eussian Minister, 
Baron Brunnow. He had first attracted the attention of the 
Emperor Nicholas in the campaign of 1828. He was a big, 
powerful man, with a remarkably massive frame. If there is 
any truth in the sajring that every man has his prototype 
ifl the animal kingdom, Brunnow might be compared to a 
hippopotamus; he had an old-world look about him. His 
enormous mouth showed an array of large false teeth. His 
eyes also reminded one of the monster of the Nile ; like the 
latter when rising above the water, he used to puff and snort. 
He was considered a remarkably good ridacteiiVy and attached 
perhaps greater importance to the form than to the sub- 
stance of his reports, which were considered models of their 
kind. If he had to attend a conference, and it was a ques- 
tion of drawing up a protocol or a convention, he tried his 
utmost to get entrusted with the task of putting it into style. 
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and his colleagues were glad to pay homage to this weakness. 
In conversation he affected a cordiality which was wholly foreign 
to his nature. He belonged to the old school of diplomatists. 
He flattered on principle, but with such a profuseness of 
studied refinement that his hearers saw through the inten- 
tion, and were on their guard. The English smiled at these 
petty artifices, but allowed themselves to be easily impressed 
by his experience and knowledge of business. 

Among the representatives of second-class States, the most 
active was the Sardinian Minister, the Marquis d'Azeglio. 
Under the mask of a collector of curiosities and art trifles, 
he had had an opportunity, through his intimacy with the 
ladies of Lord Palmerston's household, of practically further- 
ing the tricky policy of Count Cavour.* Intellectually he was 
inferior to his uncle Massimo, but he was active and well- 
informed. I saw him almost daily at the Travellers' Club. 

The Ministry which I found at the head of affairs was a 
Coalition one, formed a few months before, and typical of the 
state of decomposition into which the old English parties had 
then fallen. The aristocratic Whigs and Tories of the time 
of the great war against Napoleon had disappeared from the 
stage. A former Tory, Lord Palmerston, was conspicuous 
among the leaders of the 'Whigs, or, as they were then already 
called, the Liberal party. A former Wliig, Lord Derby, was 
leading the Tories or Conservatives. The latter had lost, 
through the death of the Duke of Wellington in the previous 
year, one of their most glorious leaders, and through the 
reform of the Corn Laws effected by Sir Robert Peel, their 
general staff. 

The full significance of Sir Robert Peol's ix\iceful revolu- 

in fthia mbjeet NioomMe Bianchi*s La Poiiiiqiu du ComU ds Cavour 
ft*-*" '■Nwin, 1886. 
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tion has scarcely been recognised on the Continent in our 
time, and yet that reform was a social transformation, fraught 
vith perhaps wider consequences to the world than the French 
Eevolution of 1789. In London only can it be seen what an 
influence the market price of wheat has on the commerce of 
the world. When wheat on the London market fell from 
eighty to thirty shillings the quarter, the aristocratic and agri- 
cultural Old England was changed to a democratic and in- 
dustrial State. Cheap bread and Free Trade were the watch- 
words with which the English statesmen of the new era 
secured, extended, and made fruitful their hereditary domi- 
nion of the sea. That Sir Robert Peel, the son of a wealth 
manufacturer, should have inaugurated this policy of world- 
wide importance, is as intelligible as the fact that many sons 
of the great landowning nobility should have hesitated to 
fcDow him on the road. It was just the most able and 
experienced of the adherents of the old Tory party who had 
not been able to make up their minds, after the death of 
tbeir gifted leader, to retrace their footsteps in a body, and 
thus the Peelites formed a middle party, who, though number- 

• 

mg scarcely thirty members in the House of Commons, yet 
fcr a long time suflSced to turn the scale. Lord Derby had 
nude an honourable attempt, after the resignation of Lord 
John Russell's Whig Ministry in the beginning of 1852, to 
rehabilitate the Conservative party for oflSce after the seces- 
flon of the Peelites. He formed out of * raw recruits,' as 
he himself expressed it, a Cabinet containing only one 
nunister besides himself who had previously taken part in 
the councils of the Crown. 

These recruits, who were led in the House of Commons 
with rare ability by Disraeli — himself a novas homo — did their 
*ity well enough, but were unable, nevertheless, to escape a 
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crushing defeat. The new Parliament, which had been elected 
at their instance, rejected their Budget by a majority of nine- 
teen. Lord Derby had foreseen this, and all his attempts to 
induce Lord Palmerston and some of the PeeUtes to join him 
were ineffectual. The proud Earl, however, consoled himself 
personally for this failure. He preferred the thankful part of 
leader of her Majesty's faithful Opposition to the thankless 
one of a Prime Minister. 

Good advice was scarce, when Lord Derby, towards the 
end of December 1852, tendered to the Queen at Osborne his 
resignation. The quarrel between Lord John Bussell and 
Palmerston, which had been so disastrous to the Whig 
Government in 1851, was not yet healed. To entrust the 
former with the construction of a new Cabinet seemed rash. 
The Crown, Uke the country, was longing for a strong Govern- 
ment, and this could only be obtained by a union of the 
PeeUtes with the Liberals. Overtures in this direction had 
already been made, and the Queen, by arrangement with the 
Whig leader, the Marquis of Lansdowne, sent for Lord Aber- 
deen. This veteran statesman, now close upon seventy years 
old, who as long ago as 1813, 1814, and 1815 had played a 
prominent part in diplomacy, and since then had twice been 
Foreign Secretary, undertook, not without some hesitation, 
the onerous but patriotic duty imposed upon him by the 
Queen. The formation of his Ministry was a difficult task, 
although both Peelites and Liberals, united as they were in 
principle, acknowledged that a coalition was the only possible 
solution. Macaulay, together with Lord Lausdo\N-ne, suc- 
ceeded in inducing the refractory Lord John Eussell to under- 
take the leadership of the House of Commons under Lord 
Aberdeen ; and Lord Pahnerston also was persuaded, though 
not without difficulty, to join the Cabinet as Home Secretary, 
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the Queen being unwilling to entrust him again with the 
Foreign Office. At length, in January 1853, the Cabinet 
was completed, and the distribution of offices determined for 
the present. The TMiigs complained that Lord Aberdeen had 
given undue preference to the members of his own party, in 
offering the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Mr. Gladstone, 
the First Lordship of the Admiralty to Sir James Graham, and 
the then united posts of Colonial Secretary and Secretary for 
War to the Duke of Newcastle. 

It soon became apparent that this strong Government was 
only too strong, for it contained two if not three members 
€ach of whom considered himself more fit to take the helm 
than the honest but now somewhat enfeebled Lord Aberdeen. 

A good choice was that of Lord Clarendon, who, though des- 
titute of first-rate ability, brought with him, in addition to his 
strongly marked Liberal opinions, a great capacity for work, 
^gi'eeable manners, and a practical knowledge of business. 
He had been Ambassador in Spain and also Viceroy of 
Ireland, and was very popular in London society. 

The Ministry ' of all the Talents,' as Disraeli called it, was 
Dot yet five months old, when Prince Menschikoifs demands 
^t Constantinople brought to the front the Eastern crisis, 
vhich was destined to test so severely the ability of English 
^tesmen. 

The first serious complication in Europe which had 
occurred since 1815 found all Cabinets, without exception, 
iffiprepared. It is true that the Eusso-Turkish campaign of 
1828-9, as well as the crisis of 1840 caused by the Quadruple 
Alliance against France, had already caused the Eastern 
Question to crop up. But successful efforts had then been 
niade to localise it, and to prevent the outbreak of a war 
hetween two or more of the Great Powers of Europe. 
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AHticipatinf!! what actually came to pass, Priiiee Albert 
m'gently recommended the reform and completion of the much 
neglected preparations for defence by sea and land. The Duke 
of Wellington had supported him in this to the end of his life, 
and Lord Derby also had done what he could during his brief 
administration to strengthen the maunijig of the na\'y. 

At the pressing instance of tlie Prince, a camp had been 
foiTned at Chobham in the summer of 1853, thus enabling the 
concentration for held exercises of the troops belonging to the 
various garrisons. The Prince himself, as commander of the 
second division of the Guards, took an active part in these 
evolutions; and as this first experiment proved successful, it 
grew into a permanent institution, the still existing camp at 
Aldershot. 

An eveiit of still greater importance was the introduction 
of steam in the royal navy. Large sums had been spent on 
this improvement, and the Queen had the satisfaction en 
August 8, 1853, of holding a grand naval review at Spithead. 
This review was the gi-eat event of the season. The Admi- 
ralty had invited to it both Houses of Parliament and the 
diplomatic body. A special train took ua rapidly to Ports- 
mouth, where we went on board a steamer, the ' Black 
Eagle,' which had been prepared for our reception. The 
weather was fine, but the sen sufficiently rough to prevent 
several of my colleagues from enjoying the imposing spectacle. 
We found sixteen ships of war drawn up in line, and in & 
short time the Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, 
api)eared on board the royal yacht, the 'Victoria and Albert.' 
Behind them, on another yacht, flying the English flag, came 
two Russian Grand Duchesses, daughters of the Emperor 
Nicholas, namely the Crown Princess Olga of Wiirtemberg 
and the Grand Duchess Mai'ia Nikolajewna, Duchess of 
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Leuchtenberg. These two had come, probably not without 
an object at this critical moment, to visit the Court in 
London. Hnndreds of steamers, filled with thousands of 
spectators, covered the sea, and the shouts of the people 
drowned the thunder of the salvoes of artillerj'. After the 
Queen had passed up and down through the fleet, the 
manaeoyres began, and it was beautiful to see with what 
ease, safety, and rapidity such monsters of the deep as the 
gigantic * Duke of Wellington,' of 131 guns, were enabled to 
moTe by means of the screw. The leading idea was the de- 
fence of Portsmouth harbour against an enemy's fleet, whose 
adtance guard, consisting of three English sailing ships of 
the line, was signalled some miles from the harbour. The 
fiteam flotilla was put in motion at a preconcerted sig- 
nal from the flagship ; then, headed by the royal yacht, 
advanced to meet the three attacking vessels, and, forming 
line abreast, cannonaded them with the result that they were 
80on supposed to be crippled and disabled from action. The 
c^tainof our steamer had indulged himself by exposing his 
«nift to a broadside from the * Duke of Wellington.' Seventy- 
five guns of the heaviest calibre at close quarters caused 
wch a deafening hubbub, and the gunpowder such a blinding 
ittkness, that for some minutes we could literally neither 
tear nor see. The fight was now over, and the sailors of the 
fcfeated ships manned yards and showed the Queen by a 
fiinndering- hurrah that the battle had not cost any killed 
ttd wounded. Now began a thoroughly English chase, every 
i boat having got orders to steam at full speed to the harbour. 
I lltt practical Englishmen thus converted this spectacle into 
I a latoable technical trial of machinery. As every steamer^ 
Hftfhe smallesty took part in this chase, it reminded one of 
BfattOitttetam frona the Derby. All went off without an 
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accident, and the most eolosBal vessel of the English navy, 
the ' Duke of Wellington,' came out victorious from the contest- 

During my first conversations with Lord Clarendon on 
the threatening complications in the East, I was able to 
satisfy myself that, notwithstanding Prince ^tellschikoff's 
defiant attitude at Constantinople, the confidence of the 
English Secretary of State in the loyalty of the Emperor 
Nicholas remained unshaken. A man likes to believe what he 
wishes to be the fact ; and the English Ministers, at least 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon, wished nothing more 
sincerely than the maintenance of peace. For Turkey no 
sympathy was felt, and nothing at first was further from 
Englishmen's minds than the thought of going to war with 
Russia on behalf of those infidels and that barbarous and 
half-rotten empire. Ignorance of Continental relations, and 
that remai'kable uidifference which characterises English 
statesmen, were then palpably conspicuous. 

It would be an error to suppose that the confidential cor- 
respondence of Sir Hamilton Seymour had already in .January 
and February, that is to say at the time when his private in- 
terview with the Emperor Nicholas took place, produced the 
same impression on the leading English statesmen that it did 
when presented to Parliament a year afterwards. A purely 
academical importance had been attached to these overtures 
of the Emperor ; and not ha\'ing been followed up, they were 
treated as obsolete. Nay, even when Piince Menschikoff had 
quitted Constantinople after the refusal of his ultimatum, 
and the Eussian troops, which had- been collected with the 
ostensible object of resisting the encroachments of the Latin 
monks at Jerusalem, had occupied the Dannbian Princi- 
palitiea as a guarantee, strong hopes were still entertained 
that the crisis might be averted by diplomacy, and that the 
Emperor Nicholas would give back his guarantee, provided 
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only the four other Great Powers would combine firmly to 
make the demand. 

Conferences lasting for several weeks led to the Vienna 
Note, which revealed a mild paraphrase of MenschikofTs 
demands, but not the slightest hint of an evacuation of the 
Principalities. Russia hastened to assent to this Note, but the 
Powers had reckoned without their host, and tacitly assumed 
the consent of the Porte, a consent which was only given 
with certain modifications, coupled with a demand for the 
immediate evacuation of the Principalities. 

Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, the Divan would 
not have had the courage to amend the Vienna Note ; but the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Stratford de 
Bedclifie, was not the man to let this opportunity slip without 
taking his revenge upon the Emperor Nicholas, who had re- 
fused to receive that passionate diplomatist at St. Petersburg. 
Imperious beyond all others, highly gifted and energetic. Lord 
Stratford took the Porte under his protection and made the 
Divan the obedient instrument of his iron will. Scarcely 
ever has an ambassador played such a part as did Lord 
Stratford then. For he was the ruler not only at Constanti- 
nople, but also in London. 

Great at first was the helplessness of the English Ministers, 
but it was soon seen that no thought could be entertained of 
forcing the Porte to accept the Vienna Note. The strong 
Government were thus forced into a position in which events, 
and not they, were the masters. Like a ship without rigging, 
which is drifting into a whirlpool against the will of its steers- 
man, they were being dragged reluctantly into war. Very 
significantly but not very flatteringly to the British Govern- 
ment, Clarendon in the House of Lords described this position 
by the words, * We are drifting into war.' 

VOL. I. p 
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Old Bronnow, with whom at that time I once talked over 
the situation in confidence, remarked, ' The worst situations 
are always those which present no prospect of escape.' On 
my reminding him of the old line, ' Intra moros peccator et 
extra,' he candidly confessed that blunders had very likely 
been committed at St. Petersburg, as everywhere else, but 
consoled himself by adding, ' If no one made any blunders, 
there would be no politics.' 

' And no ambassadors and envoys ? ' I asked. 

The old man snuffled and smiled. In fact, it seemed to 
him a matter of Utile moment to report to his Government 
the whole truth as to the position of affedrs. He knew that 
his Emperor, relying on Lord Aberdeen's well-known love of 
peace, and on the protocol which had been signed by Aberdeen 
in 1844 under entirely dijlerent circumstances, regarded two 
things as impossible : firstly, that England should declare war 
against Russia : and secondlv. that she should conclude an 
alliance against Buscsia with France. These premises of the 
Emperor's Brunnow thought he was bound to take into 
account, and his rose-coloured views, which were expressed in 
his despatches, and had Ivcome with him a second nature, 
induced him to suppress everything that was not in harmony 
with thes<' presumed axioms of the Ciar. Even suppose that 
;s^> ke<ii an olvservt r as Bruimow had undervalued the element 
of public opinion in Voi^land. and ascribed to the peace 
siv^ch^ s c f :K i^iaker Ixri^Ut and th< Fr^ Trader Cobden an 
iiu:vr;a:\vV :h<Y divi ixv^ ixv^se^. still 'tie could not have been 
i^::or^r.: of fut* c >:; sr. x-. •^.iw»s, ;i;at sprang up at once at the 
Uiiinuiv.^ v^: :lu^ crisis. U:>^v\n Kx*.^iand and France. 

At ;h^' orticial diuuvr iiiwn bv Ciarvndon in June 1853 in 
houour ot tbc ^^w«tt'$ cocouauott day. Walewski as ambas- 
a^ ^i«l ArayttDov ikxI to Walewski«. 
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Both Clarendon and the French Ambastiador agreed in assur- 
mg me afterwards that they had Btudiously and purposely 
Bpoken LQ a very loud voice, bo that Brimnow might hear all, 
tbout the Eastern crisis and thu meamu'es which England 
and France would be compelled to undertake in concert. In 
CMC BuBsia did not desist from her aggresbive poUey against 
the Porte. That Brunnow should have interpreted these re- 
ionu as empty threats, is scarcely credible. If he wrote 
out them, he no doubt took care not to touch too closely the 
■ ifijsyiicrasies of his Emperor. It ie probable that he knew 
iiie monarch too well to imagine that the report of an ambas- 
atttor would divert him from hia resolution once taken. 

How httle, moreover, Brunnow'a adrice was asked in these 

complications, so fateful to Eussia, is shown by the remarkable 

tictlhat neither the Emperor nor Count Nesselrode thought 

of sommoning this diplomatist to St. Petersburg after he had 

1 Itft London in consequence of the declaration of war. Be 

H|^ aa it may, it certainly appears that Brunnow at that time 

^HvKfed, or at all events did not report, anything which could 

I ll ill have displeased his Emperor. 

Froni his intimate relatione with Pahuerstou in 1850, 

I Bniniiow must have known that that statesman was using 

^WlQ? effort, in his own personal interest, to excite public 

^^pniou against Aberdeen and the Court, and to make war in- 

^Bitable, notwithstanding Aberdeen's and Clarendon's lovo of 

^Bkee. His accomplice in that course was Napoleon III. The 

^Bmr bad not forgotten the service Palmeraton had rendered 

Itini after the coup d'etat of December 2, 1851, It is well 

known [hat Lord Palmerston approved of that coup d'etat, and 

fwgniBod it contrary to the wish and will of his colleagues. 

at nBered for this arbitrary proceeding by the loss of his 

Jaat as the passionate and ambitious Viscount 
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could not forgive even Prince Albert for his well-merited re- 
buke, 80 Napoleon, on the other hand, could not forget that 
he owed Palmerston some satisfaction, and that satisfaction, 
it was obvious, could only be given by the premiership. 

Out of these elements was developed a game of intrigue 
in which the white hand of Walewski showed itself extremely 
active. Napoleon III. on his accession to the throne had 
manifestly the choice of basing his system either on the 
Bussian or on the English alliance. Perhaps the first would 
have been more popular and more advantageous for France, 
had merely political, not dynastic and personal, interests been 
considered. The latter,, as the heir of Napoleon I. perceived 
firom the very first, could only be served by the English 
alliance. Louis Napoleon had lived as a private person in 
England too long not to know that* as his bosom friend 
Persigny once remarked, there were two Great Powers in the 
world against which no Government in France can succeed — 
the London Stock Exchange and the English press. But 
in the British alliance he look^ not only for protection 
against his enomie^ at home« but al<o for the means of acquir- 
ing the poc^tiou in Eutv>ix^ then occupied by the Emperor 
Nicholaj^ and on that accvHtnt alone he could not. at least for 
(h* jwvA^ni^ ally him?^ If with Ku<^ia. * Nous en avons fait 
un KmiHTvur/ said W^ikw^ to me at that time, *nou8 
alKM^s en feun^ rarbitrv 0,^^ dt*is5ir.tOs du monde/ 

Nv^ xM^t^ |\iiid iv,o.!>o >r.:xikn:< KM.*.iA^ to these dreams, which 
wvrv dt'vs5i*u\ix tivixxh ^v.*> t;,^r a sivr^ timt\ to be realised, 
tV-Av, lorvi r,s I'.u rsi^o : a:., I his frUr.vls. Palmerston had 
f,ir :nV hv^V ,^v, .^yr ;,\v, o: h™s«ti: ar^l of his country's 
wwvi :o :\<T N^i'iv^v/: > Ar,',>::vc*, Ht* ka^w that dreams, 
Av,si iv^ii.vxwi 5s^ iv^^ hiiti *>«^fe:l 5oc his own purposes by 
««;ymitti£ igi iMiw IwMk WWtt rr|«lHun. the editor of the 
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'Portfolio,' in his Bussophobia classes Lord Palmerston also 
unong the stateBmen who were bribed by the Czar, the 
eeusaiioQ is absurd. It would be a mistake, however, to 
Palmerston amoiig the blind enemies of Russia. Hu 
, now nearly seventy years old, and was anxious to be- 
■ at length Prime Mtuister, and during his lifetime, if 
isible, to have peace in the East. His efforts, of course, 
m6i oot go to the length of launching on a war of extermi- 
ftlUion agaitist Bussia. He merely hoped, with Napoleon's 
I'lBiBtance, to curb Ruasiati ambition for fifty years, as he said, 
g in reality for hia own lifetime. For the independence 
I o( Turkey he caied nothing, only it aeemed to him advisable, 
I opeuaUy as there was then no Suez Canal, to have a sentry on 
V &» Bosphorua who could guard that passage in tht' interests 
of England. 

But neither NajKileon nor Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, nor 

«Ka Lord Palmerston himself, would have succeeded in per- 

I (uadiiig the English people, lulled as they were by the 

I Uucbester school in dreams of perpetual peace, to support 

i war of the whale agauist the bear, had not a 

l^lmtowai'd event, like that at Navarino, inflamed the 

il of the masses. The Russian Cabinet had, even after 

fwieir occupation of the Danubian Principalities, been lavish 

I in tlieir assurances of peace, and had repeatedly mformed 

Iioril Aberdeen in particular that the Kmperor Nicholas had 

no intention of breaking it, or of committing any act of 

■ggresaion, but only desired the guaranteeing of his rights 

d to him by treaties with the Porte. 

ai, therefore, the telegraph announced the startling 

t Russian men-of-war had left Sebastopol, and sur- 

id destroyed the Turkish fleet anchored at Sinope 

, the tidings came lilvc a thunderclap aud 
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aroused the warlike passions of the British nation all the 
n^.ore since naval battles invariably excite the national 
pride of the modern Venetians. The * treachery ' of Sinope 
might, therefore, be designated as the turning-point, next to 
the causes already mentioned, which rendered war inevitable. 
There was now no more halting ; the friends of peace were 
silenced, and the press repeated in every variety of tone the 
favourite theme of the danger threatened by Russian bar- 
barism to European civilisation. What the Turks had done 
or could do for European civilisation, was not indeed evident. 
But the * cry ' was found and * worked * usqn€ ad nauseam^ with 
the additional charge that Russia had been guilty of a breach 
of her word. 

The fetes on Napoleon's first anniversary of the foundation 
of the Second Empire served me as a welcome excuse to study 
for a few days in Paris the situation of affairs. I met there 
some old friends, among others Baron Philip von Dornberg, 
the representative of Electoral Hesse, and Count Adolph 
Platen, that of Hanover. I found no difficulty, in the midst 
of the official festivities, in forming an idea of the current 
feeling of the day. The new Emperor had undeniably the 
army and the masses on his side ; but his English leanings 
were severely criticised, and even the general public appeared 
to shudder at the thought of a war with Russia. 

In truth very few, and at Paris really none but Morny and 
Persigny, were in the secret of Napoleon's policy. Nothing 
was more erroneous than to think that Napoleon had con- 
sented to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for England in the 
East. On the contrary, he outwitted the English, and made 
tliem involuntarily subser\ient to his aims. To understand 
the origin of the Crimean War, it is not enouf);h to ascribe it to 
the distempered ambition of tl^ ^'or Nicholas. That 
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ambition had been studiedly inflamed and artfully fomented. 
Louis Napoleon or his advisers counted from the first on the 
Eastern Question, just as the bull fighter counts on the red 
capa ^hen he seeks to infuriate the animal to the highest 
pitch. In revenge for the Czar's refusal of the title of brother, 
but above all with the object of preparing the materials for 
ihe meditated * European ' Second of December, it was de- 
cided at Paris to begin in the East the attack upon existing 
treaties. It was as agent 'provocateur — so Clarendon afterwards 
expressed it — that M. de Lavalette had been sent to Constan- 
tinople. He laid his mines at the most inflammable spots, and 
fiannedto a bright flame the never slumbering jealousy between 
the Greek Orthodox and the Boman Catholic guardians of the 
Holy Tomb. Scarcely had the explosion followed, when Men- 
sdiikoffs mission showed that the object was attained. They 
were able, therefore, at Paris, in order still more effectually to 
deceive the British friends of peace, to disavow Lavalette, and 
offer a hand, with a hypocritical show of peacefulness, for 
terminating the quarrel about the Holy Places. The Second 
Empire was only a few weeks old, and Lord Clarendon had 
only been in office a few days, when in February 1858 
Walewflki verbally concluded with the English Minister the 
BJliance of the Western Powers. It was agreed that France 
should settle the quarrel about the Holy Places, and that 
England shoidd observe, till that was done, a benevolent 
neutrality ; after that, the two Powers were to proceed in con- 
cert in all other questions which might crop up in the 
East, continue in alliance for the purposes of negotiation as 
veil as action, and neither speak nor write a word without a 
previous understanding between themselves. Clarendon per- 
ceived in this secret compact the means of holding France in 
cheek and compelling the maintenance of peace, while the 
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French saw in it a means of bringing about a war and 
dragging England along with them. 

Napoleon's object in this was clear ; in the first place, to 
wrest from the Emperor Nicholas the moral hegemony which 
he wielded on the Continent; and then, after conquering 
Bassia, to get his hands free to tear up the treaties of 1815, 
restore to France her so-called natiuul frontiers, and recon* 
struct the map of Europe in accordance with Napoleonic 
ideas. That was what they meant in Paris by the ' European ' 
Second of December. 

Clarendon was the more easily deceived since the Imperial 
juggler possessed in Lord Falmerston, as has been already 
remarked, a compere on whom he could rely. The friendship 
between these two had the fate of such friendships. At first 
the game went merrily enough. Napoleon and Falmerston 
did a good business together, though, it is true, at the cost of 
both countries, who had to sacrifice in vain thousands of 
brave soldiers and many millions of money. Later on, after 
Savoy and Nice had been juggled away, but Falmerston had 
every prospect of remaining Frime Minister till his death, the 
latter cried off his bargain, showed his teeth, and slammed 
the door on Fersigny, the trusted go-between. 

In Germany no one had any suspicion how the game really 
stood. If Lord Aberdeen, as Frince Albert said in a letter to 
Stockmar, was not master of the situation, neither were the 
leading German ministers. 

In Vienna, where I spent a few weeks during the recess of 
Farliament, everything since Frince Schwarzenberg's death 
had gone backward. The machinery of State was working, 
so to speak, only at half pressure, since the discontent of the 
Hungarian half of the Empire had reached a serious pitch. 
the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Bach, with his sj'stem of 
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centralisation, was more hated than ever, and yet he had 
already ahnost superseded Count Buol. 

The latter unfortunately often concealed by a haughty 
and distant demeanour the difficulties in which his igno- 
rance of home and foreign afiEairs, and his fickleness to his 
superiors and subordinates, involved him. His antecedents 
were not very promising. He boasted to me indeed, shortly 
after his coming to office, of the schooling Prince Schwarzen- 
berg had put him through, having sent him to St. Peters- 
burg and London, and taken him with him to the German 
conferences at Dresden. Count Buol forgot when so speak- 
ing that personally he had not been very successful either 
in St. Petersburg or in London, and that in Dresden 
be had only too plainly betrayed to the ministers of the 
ininor States his ignorance of the German Constitution. 
The Eastern crisis came upon him unprepared, and although 
be had not neglected to consult Prince Metternich, the latter, 
nevertheless, could not take from him the manipulation of 
business, and especially the verbal negotiations with the 
foreign ambassadors. Besides this, Buol had a small per- 
sonal grudge against the Emperor Nicholas, who had treated 
bim badly at St. Petersburg, and he was unfortunate, more- 
over, in having as a brother-in-law the Kussian Ambassador, 
Baron Meyendorflf, who was intellectually his superior. The 
fear of being accused of allowing himself to be influenced by 
family considerations in favour of Eussia, explains much of 
his conduct at that time. But in the main it is not to be 
forgotten that the weakness of a State which had barely 
escaped the dangers of a general revolution, was the real 
difficulty with which even the most gifted statesman would 
have had to reckon. 

It has often been said that Prince Schwarzenberg would 
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have cheeked the Crimean War in the bud bv the threat that, 
if the Russian troops crossed the Prnth, 100,000 Anstrians 
would march at once into the Danubian Principalities. It is 
possible that a threat of this substantial kind might have de- 
layed, if not prevented, the occupation. But the real question 
is, would such a delav have given the firiends of peace at St. 
Petersburg time to alter the Emperor's opinions? In any 
event, the danger to Austria of commencing single-handed 
a war against Russia would have been a serious one, and 
have demanded efforts for which neither the armv nor the 
finances were prepared. 

The secret, however, of Austria*s policy lay also in 
Germany, and espeeiaUy at Berlin. The fact could not be 
dii^ruised that Prussia might very likely take advantage of a 
Rnsso- Austrian war to dissolve the scarcelv re-established Diet. 
Under these circumstances. Count Buol fastened, as is usual 
in such cas^, on the expedient of diplomatic negotiations 
and half-measun^Ss the latter of which, through untimely pre- 
parations for war« caus^ almc^t as much exhaustion to the 
Empiit^ as an active campaign. He wished to do justice to 
all parties, and ended by d^nng justice to none : neither to 
Russia and the Western Powvrs. nor to Prussia and the 
minor States of G^rmanv. Bui the worst was. that his 
cards had Ivcn s^vn. and tha: :1k cvxmtless enemies of 
Austria dt:ttvtt\l the wv^k si^k of that Empire. It was 
cUarly a Sia:e int^^rvst of 5ht* iirs: ra:i to prevent Russia 
frv^m planting a finn fvx>; vm^. th^ Paiiubian Principalities. It 
was clear aK^ that Austria of all oo;:::*rits vvuld no: favour a 
brvaoh of trvatit s whkh uii$:ht inuxri; :he tjdsience of Turkey 
to-day^ and htT own exists iw tx^^uKNrro^w, 

So Int M li^nMVQr w>iis cocxxrixJ. she had only an 

^ totelKM of the Eastern crisis ; and 
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BtoT Prussia, as for the minor States, the maintenance of 

■ {leace was obvionaly a. matter of necessity. But was eyery- 

I thing done which might have been done at Berlin, Dresden, 

KVnnich, and Hanover, to maintain the peace? I might say 

u to this question to-day, just as I said No to it in 1853 

ind 1854, in opposition to the view entertained by my Govern- 

The voice of the youngest among the then agents of 

y had, of course, not the weight which was necessary 

io maike hie counsel prevail. But by speech and pen I lost 

D opportunity of combating dangerous illusions. My text 

I fw. clear. In St. Petersburg and London, I had seen the storm 

' gathering which was destined the next year to burst. I knew 

that the arrogance of a highly irritable Emperor had been 

the evident cause of the crisis. I knew also that all true 

I tiaids in Russia of that Emperor, such as Neaselrode, 

JOrioff, and others, complained of his morbid ainbition, 

Iftonghthey did not venture ojienly to thwart it. But at the 

le time I had gained too deep an insight into the rusty 

■•uchiuery of Govermnent in Hussia, to dream for a moment 

* Bassia would issue victorious from a conflict with the 

I.4KJ Western Powers. If the support which since 1848 the 

Emperor Nicholas had given to the German Government 

sgwnst the general deluge of Eevolntion was not to be under- 

Tiilned, still the well-recognised interests of those Govern- 

lutiits required them to avoid doing anything which might 

*Jpose the clay feet of the Russian colossus to the gaze of the 

*wld and the Revolutionary party. As matters now stood, 

hoserer, there was only one means of preventing the out- 

heak of the threatening war. This was, to prove to the 

■ Nicholas by acts, that in persisting in his policy of 

won he was flinging down the gauntlet to the whole 

10. This alone could preserve unbroken that alliance 
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of the three Northern Powers, which was looked to for pre- 
serving the peace of the world and counteracting the Naix)- 
leonic lust of conquest. This must, 'of course, have been 
done, if at all, before the slumbering religious-national pas- 
sions of the mighty Bussian nation were inflamed. Unfor- 
tunately the Russian illusions were quite as strong as the 
German. Nicholas refused altogether to believe that Austria 
and Prussia, whom he had treated only in 1850 as vassals, 
would venture to break with liim. But that is the . verv 
reason why it would have produced all the greater impression, 
if not on himself personally, at all events on the peace party 
in Bussia, had the whole of Germany declared from the first 
hit readiness to support, if necessary by force of arms, the 
legitimate demands of the Western Powers. Had the Czar 
been firmly convinced that he would find the whole of Europe 
in compact phalanx on the other bank of the Pruth, he would 
never have crossed that river in July 1858, but have spared 
himself and his Empire in the following year the humiliation 
of evacuating the Principalities ' on strategic grounds.' In a 
wordy there should have been at the outset a common cry of 
Halt. That was the only means of enabling Austria to dis- 
charge her mission in Europe, of strengthening the friends of 
peace in London as well as at St. Petersburg, and preventmg 
the war so full of danger to Europe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LONDON. — 1864. 

Wirlike Peeling in the West End— Precarious Position of the Ministry — Aoen- 
ntionstDd Intrigues — Besolute Conduct of Prinoe Albert— The English and 
French Fleets in the Black Sea— OrlofF's Mission to Vienna — Autograph 
Letter of Napoleon— Anglo-French Alliance — Prussia's Refusal to join it — 
Bonsen's Memorial and Fall— The Situation in Germany — Austro-Prq/i- 
sAn Alliance — Seymour's Secret and Confidential Correspondence— Declara- 
tion of War— Dinner at the Reform Club —Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic 
-• Voyage of the Argonauts ' to the Crimea — Depreciation of the Enemy — 
Death of King Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony— The Interview at Bou- 
logne— Battle of the Alma — Rumoured Capture of Sebastopol — Balaclava — 
English Ontpost Service— Inkermann — The Russian Plan of Battle divulged 
—A Telegram at the Right Time — MenschikofF's Excuse. 

On my return to London early in January, after a short stay 
at Hanover in the midst of snow and ice, I could not disguise 
from myself the desperate gravity of the situation. The 
peaceful illusions still cherished in the City were not shared 
by the West End, where war was deemed inevitable, as inevit- 
able as the speedy break-up of the CoaUtion Ministry. 

Already in December 1853 Lord Palmerston, under the 
pretext of not being able to assent to Lord John Russell's 
Eeform Bill, had tendered his resignation. In reality his only 
<^^^ject in so doing was to protest against the want of energy 
hitherto displayed, in his opinion, by Lord Aberdeen. It 
^as, to borrow an expression from the French stage, a 
fame aorti/*, a manoeuvre intended merely to excite pub- 
lic opinion and place on record how indispensable was 
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Palmerston. Ten daj-s later the indispeneable man con- 
descended to resume his post at the Home Office, having em- 
ploynd the interval to commence a campaign against Prince 
Albert, whom he hated. Nothing was more absm'd than 
these attacks, but the credulity of the public verified again 
the old saying, ' CaJumuiare audacter, semper aliquid hieret.' 
The Prince was accused of meddling without authority in 
matters of Government, and of intriguing against England 
with the German Courts. The weaknesses of Lord Aberdeen 
were imputed to the Queen's husband, and the passions of the 
masses, who were impatient at the dilatory conduct of the 
Cabinet, were excited against him individually. Of course 
Lord Palmerston was far too clever and worldly wise to 
expose himself openly as the author of these attacks. But 
that they were, indirectly at least, his work, is notorious. It 
was actually hinted to the Queen that she would do well to 
open Pai'liament alone, as the presence of the Prinee might 
expose her to the insults of the mob. The Pruiee behaved 
admirably in this critical position. He refused to be intimi- 
dated, and on tlie morning of the day when Parliament was 
opened (Jan. 30), rode, accompanied only by a groom, through 
the most animated quarters of London, as if to say to the 
masses, ' I am not afraid ; here I am, if you have anything 
against me, apeak out.' That morning's ride produced the 
best impression, and when in the afternoon Prince Albert, 
seated beside the Queen, drove in the hiatorical State car- 
riage, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, to Westminster 
Palace, her Majesty was greeted by the public with the usual 
enthusiasm. Prince Albert had shown personal coinage, and 
by his sober resolution enlisted public opinion on his side. 
Nothing more was wanted but to put a right aspect in Par- 
liament on the matter which had given a pretext for these 
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misrepresentations to the Radical press. Lord Aberdeen in the 
Upper House, and Lord John Russell in the Commons, dis- 
charged this duty with tact and resolution, and the Opposition, 
by the mouth of Lord Derby and Mr. Walpole, concurred 
in all the Ministers had said in eulogy of the Prince. The 
result of these explanations was highly favourable to the 
Crown, as establidhing for the future as well as the present 
the constitutional right of the Queen to regard her husband as 
her first adviser. 

Meanwliile the combined fleets of England and France, 
which had been lying for several months in Besika Bay, 
received orders to proceed at once to the protection of Turkey 
in the Black Sea, and the French Government hastened 
to announce this step publicly in a circular despatch of 
January 30, which was printed in the * Moniteur.' A fruit- 
less exchange of notes formed the prelude to the rupture of 
diplomatic relations between the Western Powers and Russia, 
while at Vienna the representatives of the five Great Powers 
consulted together as to the terms on which peace could be 
DMuntained. Affairs were in this position when the Emperor 
Nicholas, by the mission of Prince Alexei Orloff to Vienna, 
uid the Emperor Napoleon, almost simultaneously, Ijv an 
ftiitograph letter to the Czar, made a last attempt at a friendly 
understanding. It was too late ; Orloff's propositions did not 
appear any longer suitable to the time, and Napoleon's, 
which were possibly not sincerely meant, remained barren 
of result. Thus the knot was tied of that alliance between 
England and France — an alliance really dating from 1853 — 
which was ratified by treaty on April 10. Prince Albert took 
pride in the reflection that in this alliance, a unique one in 
history, as he remarked to me, both parties expressly re- 
pudiated any selfish designs. This notion was in thorough 
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keeping with the idenJ tendencies of the royal theorist. Hi 
overlooked the fact that Napoleon waB drawing the Bword, if 
not for territorial, at least for moral conquests. Austria waB 
ready to join tlie alliance on condition that Prussia did 
the same. All the efforts of Austria's diplomacy, as of that of 
the Western Powers, centred on gaining Prussia over. Had 
that been done, the quadruple alliance of 1854 would perhaps, 
like that of 1840, have sufBced to check the war in the bud. 

Count Thun at Potsdam had already succeeded in quieting 
BO far the doubts of the fickle-minded Frederick William IV. 
that his accession to the alliance might be regarded as likely, 
when Baron Bunsen again spmled everything. He allowed 
himself to I'e seduced into enlightening his king in a remark- 
able Memorial upon the dangers of Pi-ussia'g policy of inaction. 
Bnnaen thought that he must put the colours on thickly, in 
order to intimidate and cajole his royal friend. The question, 
as he wrote on March 1, was one of no less gravity than the 
deliverance of civilisation from the yoke of Russian barbarism, 
and England's real object was to put an end, in conjunction 
with France, to the despotism of Russia in Europe, and reduce 
the Czar to an Asiatic potentate, as his predecessors had been 
before Peter the Great, a Grand Duke of Moscow, This 
fanciful assertion so frightened the King of Prussia that 
he now finally resolved to remain neutral, and would have 
nothuig more to do with Powers who thought of treating his 
brother-in-law so badly. 

Bunsen, however, having thus come forth from his shell' 
as such a passionate Russophobiat, it was determined not to 
let him remain any longer in London, Scarce had he learned* 
to his intense surprise, that his Memorial had produced 
exactly the ojipnsite impression to that which he had intended, 
than he tried to pose at any rate as a martyr. He went 
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aecordingly to Lord Clarendon, loaded him with reproaches 
for the intimidation which, as he pretended, was being 
attempted by England at Berlin, and ended by being so rude 
fliat the Minister showed him the door and declared that he 
would not have any more dealings with him. This forced 
scene gave Bnnsen the desired materials for his last despatch, 
in which he plumed himself on having vigorously defended 
the policv of his King and thereby sacrificed himself. Among 
English statesmen, as among foreign diplomatists, there was 
not a single one to whom this farce was not evident, and 
who would not have been sincerely pleased to see so untrust- 
worthy a personage disappear from the stage of politics. 
Bnnsen's letters of recall were delivered by General von 
Groben, who vainly endefavoured to make the British Cabinet 
imderstand the policy of his King. 

People in England failed altogether to comprehend what 
^as passing, on the Continent. Of the rivalry of the two 
great German Powers they bad only dim ideas, and yet 
therein lay the key to the enigma of Prussia's policy. The 
Diore enthusiastic Prince Albert grew for Prussia, seeking, as 
^ did, in Prussian supremacy the solution of the German 
?nestion, the more he lamented a policy which seemed 
'o him a renunciation, on the part of the Hohenzollem 
Di(Miarchy, of its position as a Great Power. He was no 
pQpil of Machiavelli, and failed to detect the secret designs 
of a party, already then powerful in Prussia, who, in the 
He of isolating Austria in the future, stamped that passive 
*Wtude on the Cabinet of Berlin which excited such disgusf 
Jii London. The minor States also overlooked this danger, 
preferring as they did, instead of going in their wonted 
'■tanner with Austria, with the patriotic object of preserving 
^ country from a war on behalf of foreign interests, to 

▼OL. I. o 
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eupport the Opposition in Prussia against the policy of 
Vienna. This change of front, the result of the Bamberg 
Conference, was fraught with double diaaater. In the first 
place it crippled Auatria, and made it difficult for her to 
fulfil her mission in Europe ; and, secoudlyj it offered to the 
world the spectacle of a disunited Germany and the impo- 
tence of the now obsolete Diet. Such a atate of tilings was 
bound to breed complications, of which Prussia skilfully 
availed herself to dissolve the Diet aud make herself mistress 
in Germany. The offensive and defenaive alhanue to which 
the Berlin Cabinet, pressed on all sides, consented ou April 20, 
1854, could, in spite of the article added to it in November, 
be regarded only as a substitute, inasmuch as Prussia never 
abandoned her ueutrality. Austria failed the more com- 
pletely to obtain thereby a free course of action, since the 
Bund never took part in it until after months of barren 
negotiation, audit was then too late to act. Thus, ae Hamlt;t 

8aya, 

the natiTs hu« ot resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pole ofLst of thought ; 

and Geimany remained the spectator of a struggle which she 
might have prevented, had she only recognised her duty of 
dictating peace to the world. In Paris, of course, this die- 
union of Germany was welcomed with a certain malicious 
pleasure, while in London the irritation reached its climas. 

On February 17 Lord JohnRusaell denounced theEussian 
Government in the House of Commons for its breach of 
fiiith. The Russian Chancery, in an ofBcially inspired article 
in the ' St. Petersburg Journal ' of March 2, repUed to the 
charge by referring to secret communications which were not 
further described. The Engliali Ministry found themselves 
compelled, therefore, to prove the hollowness of this evasion^ 
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and, ciDoxzmry lo pn^^iie, 1*5 i ibr ft=<!rei isi ccaSioiiiil 
despucbes of Sir HjCLih.rc >eT=j:.:ir ■ on the tar.lr of ibe 
Hoiise. This pctiikAiDMi brrciii i-:* iiiit 4l>.-\ ibe memc^ 
randmn signed mi Si. Petersi-^iri: on April 15, 1S53, vhidi 
smzuDed up the Tts:ih of ihr f^^trei inicrrirvf: I-t dt<lAjiiuj 
that Eikfdafid ai^d Bussia ii.i:i::jl1:v p»k>ij^ thrms^lvt'S to 
abstain from coercive measure? a.-Ta:y;>i thr r>n<', aiid to t n- 
coorage her to intiodTio>r ihr Dtvessarr domestic rtforms. In 
glaring contiadieti«Mi to this aiirc^mcni sicod the c^te^Mical 
demands put fonrard aimo?: simuiiaiiec»u>ly at Constanti- 
nople by Prince Mrnsehikoff, without :he previous knowledge 
of Count Sessehode- That was preciseJy the ivini which 
Lord John Eussell had &c»ught to insist on in Parhament, 
The English Cabinet were naturally very plcastii to be able to 
justifr the nnnsnal publication of private docimients by the 
insinuations of Russia. The double oljtxn was thus attained 
of more and more inflaming public opinion at home in 
favour of war, and at the same time of demonstrating to 
Continental Cabinets the disintertrstedness of England. Not 
only was the French alliance thereby strengthenoil, but also 
the Cabinets of Vienna and Bi*rlin were informed of the con- 
temptuous indifference ^ith which the Emperor Nicholas, 
in his interviews with Sir Hamilton Seymour, had treated 
Austria, while ignoring Prussia altogether. 

The declaration of war against Bussia followed on March 
27, 1854. The evening before, the Queen had given a small 
family ball in honour of the Duke of Cambridge's birthday, 
and I was invited to it. The Queen took an active jHirt in 
the dances, including a Scotch reel with the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and Lord Elgin, both of whom wore the national dross. 

' See Correspondence respecting the Rights and Privileges of the Latin ovd 
Greek Churches in Turkey, Part v. London, 1854. 
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As I had given up waltzing, the Queon danced a quadrille 
with me, and spoke to me with the most amiable unconstraint 
of the events of the day, telling me she would be compelled 
the next morning, to her gi'eat regret, to declare war against 
Euesia. 

There was now no want of men who thought fit to rouse 
to a fever heat the warlike passions of the masses. Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, who had been entrusted with the com- 
mand of the fleet which was to efifect a flummary conquest of 
Cronstadt, was entertained by the Reform Club at a dinner 
(March 7), at which Lord Palmerston and Sir James Graham 
proposed toasts and indulged in such a ridiculous rodomon- 
tade that all sober people shook their beads. Bright under- 
took in the House of Commons to administer a well-deserved 
rebuke to Lord ' Firebrand ' for this provocation of a not yet 
conquered enemy. Palmerston was much annoyed, but this 
time had none of the laughter on his side. It is well known 
that Su- Charles, with all his fine vessels, eflTected nothing in 
the Baltic, and contented himself with blockading the Eussian 
fleet in Cronstadt harbour, a result which was not to be 
undervalued, but which, nevertheless, was out of all pro- 
portion to the cost of the enterprise. 

That in the Black Sea, also, the fleet alone would not 
compel Eussia to sue for peace, was clear. A land expe- 
dition was therefore decided on, and the command of the 
English contingent entrusted to one of the most distinguished 
pupils of the Duke of Wellmgton. Lord Baglan, who had 
lost an arm in the Spanish campaign, was one of the most 
amiable representatives of the English army. Of illustrious 
birth, and trained from his youth in operations of war, he 
merited universal confidence, and testified by his conduct 
the excellence of his appointment. France also had found in 
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i Saint-Afuaud a man who seemed exactly made for 
ftQaixotic enterprise. For Quixotic in the fullest sense 
of the word was the beginning of this war. It was a genuine 
voy»ge of the Ai-gonauts. Without any settled plan, without 
knowing what was really aimed at, the troops were thrown 
first on the unhealthy swamps of the Dobrudsoha, where they 
were decimated by cholera, leaving the Turks to defend Silistria 
against the Bussians. and the Austrians, without declaring 
war against Russia, to compel the evacuation of the Danubian 
Principalities. The largest fleet that Eiu-ope had seen since 
tile Spanish Armada lay at anchor off Varna. Their per- 
formances were confined at first to the clearing of the Black 
Sea of Bussiaii men-of-war, and the tolerably harmlesB bom- 
bardment of Odessa. After groping about in all sorts of 
directions, it was thought that the vulnerable point of the 
Bosaisn giant had been discovered in the Crimea, and the 
troops were sent thither in the hope of finding Sebastopol 
nnftwtified on the land side, and being able to capture it like 
a fishing village. 

While the campaign was being thus commenced with a 
frivolity excusable ouly by the novelty of a great war, Eng- 
lanii gave a brilliant proof of the inexhaustibility of her 
resonrc«3 ; for the resolution to carry on the war without 
; the National Debt, and to defray the expenses 
tin onappreeiable increase of taxation, was not only 
If but at first actually carried out. The revenue 
I tax showed an unprecedented elasticity ; 
I were beard here and there about the 'war 
)y calmed down when it was found that the 
1 t)ie pound represented the receipt of a 

the slightest with the accus* . 
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tomed amusements of the London season. While at St. Peters- 
burg gas-lighting was discontinued for want of English coal, 
and the hospitable houses of the Bussian nobility were closed, 
balls and festivities were held daily in London, and it seemed 
to bo forgotten that * far away in Turkey ' the brothers and 
cousins of the fine ladies who were vying in the display of their 
jewels and Parisian toilettes, were engaged in mortal conflict. 
No one thought of giving on that account a dinner the less, 
or |)Arting with a single horse from his stable. Long- 
continued struggles in India had made people so indifferent 
to the numerical superiority of the enemy, that it was 
seriously imagined that 30,000 Englishmen could cope with 
the legions of the Czar. 

&[oan while the Imperial parvenu on the Seine felt the want 
of a iM^rsonal ntppnu-hement with the EngUsh Court. He was 
anxious to show his French subjects how much he was 
thought of in England, and accordingly asked Prince Albert 
if his Ho\*hI Highness would be disposed to arrange a meeting 
with him in the camp between St. Omer and Boulogne, an invi- 
tntion which the Prince declared his willingness to accept. 

I o«\pli\vod the leave of absence which had been granted 
luo in )V)iying tirst a short visit to Dresden, where I was a 
>vituos8 of the sudden change of Government. King Frederick 
A\));:ust\)s IK of Saxony had lost his life by a carriage accident 
during a trip to the Tyrol, and the news of his death reached 
t>i^'9^)on on tho o\»iiing of the 9th of August. It was a 
i^'wrt' Mow at Uiis serious time, and the sorrow for the ex- 
wU«^4 l>ii)c« WMt siiMvre and universal. His brother and 
»\ H ? c» wiW» Ktt^ *^Mii took the reans of government with a 

Ami) 

tumnlt I quitted Dresden 
end by my doetor. I 
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ehoBe tor that purpose Boulogne, where I arrived a few daya 
before Prince Albert. 

I kept, of couree, the toariBt's liberty, and was only a 
distant observer of the interview. On the very first day after 
my arrival I met the Emperor Napoleon with his suite. He 
ns in full uniform, with tall riding boots, and with a general's 
hat on his head, and I can only describe my first impression 
by saying Ihat this Uttle insignificant man with a huge 
moustache reminded me of one of those circus masters who, 
with a long switch in their hands, superintend the perform- 
uee. But this unfavourable impression disappeared as soon 
as one came into personal contact with Napoleon III. and 
eqierienced his agreeable manners. 

What importance this first interview of the French mon- 
anh with Prince Albert exercised on the future is well known, 
aod Sir Theodore Martin, in his ' Life of the Prince Consort,' 
has treated this very chapter with a copiousness that shows 
what Talne the English Court also attached to the meeting, 
vhieh lasted for some days. 

While stUl at Boulogne I read in the newspapers the bul- 
k& of the victory of the Alma, as well as the false report 
tW followed shortly afterwards of the supposed capture of 
SelMtopo]. 

Prom Bonlogne I went to Paris, where, likewise as a 
toonst, I spent a portion of my antumn's leave, and made uee 
of the time to obtain on the spot clear information of the 
t^kyvt NajKiIeon III., which I put together in a memorial. 

Details of the battles of Balaclava (October 25) and 

InlKTmann (November 6) reached me first in London. At 

Balaclava, ihrouRh the misunderstanding of an order, the 

la best part of their cavalry. Lord Cardigan 

had wasted the English horsemen in a 
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chcirge against the Rusaiati batteries. He himself with 130 
men escaped as by a miracle the hail of grape and canister; 
and years after that day the London cockney paid an idolatrous 
homage, as did once the Macedonians to Alexander's Buce- 
phalus, to the Balaclava charger on which the noble Lord 
was fond of displaying himself m tho streets. Nevertheless 
that famous charge was a tactical blunder, and Lord Cardigan 
himself was the tjTe of the English officer of the high aris- 
tocracy, who in war, as in the hunting field, does not know 
what danger means, and loolra on lighting almost as sport. 
Very characteristic was the answer which this commander of 
the British outposts gave to my sympathising question whether 
he also had personally suffered from the privations of that 
rigorous winter campaign. ' Oh, no,' replied Lord Cardigan, 
' I had sent home for my yacht, and she is very comfortable ; 
only it was tedious havuig to ride night and morning several 
miles along the bad roads. But I had my hunters with me» 
and they stick at nothing.' What would Count Moltke say 
indeed to such outpost service ? 

The battle of Inkermann, at all events, was one of the 
most glorious feats of arms performed by the English army, 
since, as I was then at least assured, there were only 8,000 
English and 6,000 French arrayed against the 60,000 Russians 
who were to drive the Allies into the sea. The Duke of 
Cambridge, who commanded tho brigade of Guards on that 
day, told me with gi'eat modesty that there was a moment 
after he had deployed as riflemen the last troops that still 
remauied intact, when it seemed impossible that the thin red 
line would be able to withstand the onslaught of the Bussian 
masses. And yet the stand was made, thanks to the cool 
tenacity of the Guards, and to a happily posted battery whose 
Armstrong guns did splendid service. Thirty years afterwai'ds 
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exposed — in tb*: iir. s: :; ri^-.iJL—'^'rJl-: lit Fr-i..L ini i'lc-i- 
moot«*9€r werr MO Zhr :f :: '>. i':Ir :■: ru?iri>. ii: linit i"::e 
intended sarj^ri?^. I; l-::l!; ':t l:':*ri, iL-.r-.f.r-. :.« uik*. ;he 
JSnglish una-wartr^, lo ..rj.?h ih-z:. j -ur«trl r :.;;n:';<rs, aiid 
then on the foliy-arii.j iav ::■ aiTJkk the Frri./:: ?tj.arauh\ 
beat them and drive Hitzu i-i^k ::f»:n I'litir dtxu The siijv- 
riority of numl^rs cno: as?".iroi, ih- tXrKution of ::u> aiiaok 
seemed mere child's l-lay : ar-d >■ driich:eil wa^: tiu Eminror 
Nicholas at the itri:»si«eL; of undoulutri ^uecl-^^, iliat hi did 
not hesitate xo coniidc :o C.unt Muiisier the plan in ail its 
details. Count Munsu-r only liid hi> dutv in imnudiatolv 
reporting to the Kini^ of Prussi;i what the Czar had told 
him. He fancied that m ^4:» di.»ing hv had proviutod sonio 
official indiscretions at h<.»me, and could not ho awaro lliat it 
was the very Cabinet of his own Sovt-rtign at Potsilani from 
which the English and Frt-nch Embassies wore thou obtain- 
ing the best materials for their despatches. Just as rndoriok 
II. before the Seven Years' War had rtvoivod copies of tho 
most private documents of the Saxon Cabinet through thoir 
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clerk at Dresden, Menzel, whom he had bribed, so Lord Augus- 
tus Loftus had a Menzel at Potsdam, who sent him copies, for 
which an honorarium was duly paid according to the value 
of their contents. Thus the English Ambassador promptly 
received the despatch of Count Miinster with the Russian 
plan of the battle of Inkermann. Loftus, perceiving its im- 
portance, had the despatch telegraphed in cipher to London, 
whence, after being deciphered, it was immediately forwarded 
to Lord Baglan. It was the first direct telegram, so it was 
then said, that had been sent from London to the commander- 
in-chief of the British army in the Crimea, and it arrived 
just at the right moment to enable Lord Baglan to make 
the necessary dispositions and inform Marshal Canrobert of 
the danger. The latter immediately ordered up Bosquet's 
division, while Lord Baglan sent for the Piedmontese. The 
murderous battle was said to have cost the English in dead 
and wounded 2,500, the French 1,800, and the Bussians 
15,000 or 20,000 men ; the latter owned to the loss of 11,900, 
and this was probably pretty near the truth. 

When Menschikoflf, having been summoned back to St. 
Petersburg after this disaster, saw the Emperor again, who at 
first refused to receive him, he was said to have excused him- 
self with the words : * Que voulez-vous, Sire ? Vous avez un 
ministre de la guerre qui n'a ni senti, ni invente, ni envoye 
la poudre.' 
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I«o^ Feb. 6 : Count Colloredo's View of the Situation— Protocol of Jan. 
IS-Btron Brunnow not yet Recalled. — London, Feb. 18 : The latest Blue- 
Books— Hopes and Fears.— London, Feb. 28 : Dissolution of the Northern 
AnUnee— Russia and the Party of Revolution. — London, March 30: 
^tenuvandum of April 3 (15) — Menschikoff *s Demands— Russian Intrigues 
in London and Paris— Orloff*s Mission — Lord Clarendon's Despatch of 
)Iuth 23, 1853.— London, May 22 : The Bamberg Conference— Walewski*s 
^^ntidmi— His Remarks on the Origin of the Anglo-French Alliance — 
I'Ondon, Jane 23 : Austro-Prussian Answer to the Bamberg Note — Position 
of the minor States of Germany. — London, July 16 : Interview with Prince 
^l)«rt— His Remarks on the Bamberg Note and the Situation in General. — 
B<"%De, Sept. 4 : Arrival of the Emperor Napoleon— Visits of the Kings 
of Belgium and PortugaL— Boulogne, Sept. 9 : The Meeting at Boulogne — 
Prince Albert's Arrival and Departure. — Paris, Nov. 17 : Memorandum on 
^ Ptospects and Programme of the Second Empire. 

London: Feb. 6, 1854. 

My despatch of yesterday will have completed the account 
o' the thorough change that has occurred here in the state of 
*^fe. I inclose the * Times,' which is now more than ever 
^^ organ of the Government. Friday's article preached 
downright revolution, and summed up the situation by saying 
^ effect, * If you gentlemen at Berlin and Vienna do not go 
^th us, we will burn your houses over your head.' My 
Austrian colleague smiled when I spoke to him with anger 
about these threats. 'We must forget,' said Count Colloredo, 
* our continental ideas when dealing with the English press, 
and avoid a battle of windmills with them ; for the " Times " is 
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no "Moniteur " — the Government will any day disavow it, ami 
have only a very limited influence on its management. In 
point of fact the article contained the whole truth, Hussia, 
it declared, had unfortunately set the example, and having 
failed to arouse the euthuBiasm of the nation in favour of the 
lamely conducted war, had compelled the poor Waliachians to 
fight against theii- legitimate Sovereign. That was more than 
preaching revolution ; that was setting an active example of 
the worst kind. If the Conservative Power par excellcnre 
behaved thus, what were the Liberals to do ? Now, if ever, 
was the time to rub one's eyes and examine the lying pre- 
tests of Russian jjolicy by the light. The bugbear of Demo- 
cracy was played out, and would not any longer deceive a 
soul. Anyone who read the Blue-book impartially could only 
wonder at the patience of the Western Powers and the incredible 
blindness of the Russian Cabinet. Spoiled by good fortune, that 
Cabinet bad begun to beHeve that they had only to express a 
wish in order to obtain it. But the German Powers were flt 
for something better than to form a screen behind which 
Russia might hide her schemes of ambition. The di'iieric of 
an alliance in which one was to have the winnings and the 
other two the stripes, could not last any longer ; it was bad 
enough that it had been clung to as long as it had. Orlotf 
must have a totally different poiiroir discretionntiirr, other- 
wise his mission was unintelligible.' 

I presume it is known that Orloff left St, Petersburg on the 
18th, and Fonton, who arrived at Vienna before him, on the 
2l8t ; the protocol of the 13th, however, reached the Russian 
capital, as we know, on the 20th. Orloff had, therefore, left 
St, Petersburg before, but Fonton after, the propositions were 
announced. According to this, Orloff must have found newsi 
at Vienna which was nearly three days in advance of what he 
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had heard on his departure. Had Orloff, then, had simply 
to deliver the counter-propositions, a messenger would have 
finfficed. That Russia will and must give way, the representa- 
tives here of Austria and Prussia are most firmly convinced. 
Thus much also seems certain, that Russia would never obtain 
again a more favourable basis for an understanding than that 
offered by the protocol of the 13th. If she delayed too long, 
the four Powers, or possibly France and England alone, would 
categorically demand its acceptance, and at the same time 
name a peremptory period, at the expiration of which they 
would treat the refusal to evacuate at once the Danubian 
Principalities as a casus helUy and proceed to a formal declara- 
tion of war. An hour ago no news had yet arrived of Russia's 
final rejection of the propositions. The telegraphic despatches 
in the newspapers are consequently premature. Baron 
Brunnow has not yet left, and seems inclined to wait and see 
how matters are shaping themselves at Vienna.* He may 
feive, indeed, at any moment, but at all events it would be 
^erfor him here than abroad to resume the threads of 
negotiation. . . . 

London : Feb. 13, 1854. 

. . . Comfort you will not find from me, and, I am afraid, 
^where. I might fall back on general phrases, but I think 
« better to refer you to the two Blue-books which I am 
•ending to-day to Dresden. They contain 788 documents 
(dfiBpatches, notes, and protocols) respecting the rights and 
pnvil^ges of the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey, and 
V^ eompleted last Friday by the addition of six papers, ex- 
^^^MUiged between Russia and England, in reference to the 
AMpeoBion of diplomatic relations. Fray get this collection 

* Ikft neaU of the Bnssian Minister was announced on the same evening bj 
^Mi hksk BimeU in the House of Commons, and Brunnow reluctantly left 
tibt foQowing morning (Feb. 7). 
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from the Ministry, and read these 794 doeumeatB calmly and 
impartially, and, if possible, pencil in hand. We will then 
discuss them further. Should this tax your patience too 
severely, I promise you an extract, which Professor Hermann, 
who is now here collecting materials for his history of Eussia, 
18 about to prepai-e. 

I have ascertained thus much from a perusal of these 
papers, that the Emperor of Austria baa aeted in the spirit of 
Schwarzenberg in declining to play the part demanded from 
him and the whole of Germany. It is not simply a question 
of choosing between Cossack and Hed. The question is, 
whether Austria, with an army which only a short time aRO 
covered itself with glory at Novara and Temesvar, could allow 
herself to be treated hke Scbwarzburg-Eudolstadt, or, if you 
will, like Belgium. The question is : Who broke the peace 
in 1853 ? Who preached Kevolutiou ? Who forced the sub- 
jects of a lawful ruler to take up arms against him ? Is the 
Sultan a less lawful ruler than the Czar ? Does the Walla- 
chian owe obedience to the Turk or to Holy Bussia ? Doea 
the Pope AthanaBiUB deserve hanging less than Mazzini '? I 
ara anxious like you, though, perhaps, for different reasons. 
I am anxious because the man whom we looked on as the 
protector of order in Europe is only Conservative as long as 
it pleases him. As to the end of all this, it seems clear 
enough. Death will have a rich harvest, and this revolu- 
tionary nonsense will enjoy its triumph imtil modern barba- 
rians rule over that petty planet which we name after one of 
Jupiter's mistresses. When the god of thunder himself, out 
of love to Europa, changed himself into a bull, why should 
we wonder that so many mortals are now following his ex- 
ample ■? ' Something is rotten in the state of Demnark," and 
the hour is yet distant when the tragedy will end in peace. I 
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still hope for peace. You are mistaken if you think that war 
is wished for here. Not even the oflScers desire it who are 
off on the 18th and 19th for Constantinople. 

London: Feb. 28, 1854. 

An article entitled * The Conservative Press on the Eastern 
Qnestion ' has explained to me for the first time the misunder* 
standings to which my letter to you, and other private com- 
munications, may have given rise. As to the unseemliness of 
launching public charges against a crowned head, of course I 
entirely agree with the writer. The facts on which these 
eharges are founded cannot, certainly, be gainsaid; though 
it would be unfair, or at least premature, to make the Russian 
Emperor personally responsible for them. But the most 
grievous indictment against the Czar is this, that he, the 
protector hitherto of order in Europe, is now, without either 
knowing or wishing it, and as if impelled by some terrible 
fatality, playing into the hands of the Revolutionary party. 
Austria and Prussia have parted, after a hard struggle, from 
their old and trusted ally, because then- interests imperatively 
required them to do so. Both have yielded simply to necessity, 
the Czar being now no longer master of the situation, and having 
forced matters in the East to a crisis. That there was a point 
at which, if Russia pursued to extremities her policy of con- 
quest, directed against the continuance of Turkey, Austria 
would break off from her, was no secret. Indeed, if I recollect 
rightly, I once pointed out this very eventuaUty in a despatch 
from St. Petersburg, superfluous as it was to do so, inasmuch 
as nobody could doubt that on the day when a Russian 
anny should threaten to cross the Danube for conquest, 
that * change of tone towards the North ' was bound to take 
place at Vienna of which Prince Schwarzenberg had 8i)oken 
unmediately after the Hungarian campaign. 
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As regards the second part of the article, which disputes 
the proposition 'that Demociacr is only a boghear held 
np to OS bv Bossia. to enable her to prosecute the more 
leisurely her schemes of aggrandisement, under cover of the 
confusion it creates.' you are well aware what my opinions are 
about the doctrines which are undermining the whole Euro- 
pean State system. I ne^ not, therefore, assure you that in 
this resi>ect I am no admirer of that go-to-sleep policy which 
would rele£:ate the party of Revolution to the land of dreams. 
Convinced as I am of the demoniacal might of this sixth 
Great Power, mv andeties arise mainlv from the fear that 
Russia has apparently fiedlen. against her will, into the hands 
of the Revolutionary party. Perhaps you will shake your 
head incredulously, but I can appeal to the testimony of the 
Emperor Nicholas himself, who alx>ut the time of Menschi- 
koflTs mission — therefore about nine months ago — spoke these 
pregnant words to the representative of a European Greai 
Power at St. Petersburg: *Ce n'est pas a moi qu'il faut 
parler de reiiiiimi oommun: nous lui ferions la partie trop 
belle, ma foi, si no:is allions nous faire la guerre ; car le sol 
sous nits pieds est tout aussi mine que celui de TEurope 
entit re. J'ai jv :;:•< :ry qutiques moyens de repression de plus, 
mais lo vlar.iTtr es: le meine ioi comme panout ! ' And now? 
I; could no: Vv >:;vivs<rl tha: I wisht-d to doubt the existence 
of th< Svvia!«Jou:v\ ratio .vnsriraov when I wrote to you that 
Russia liavi i:s<\l i: as a bugKar, and so on. What I desired 
to ivir.t ou: w^s :V.a: wo in Oxrmany since 1848 have relied 
far tvv nuioh or, :?:e i:nat CorKrus of the North, and not 
hold uyvtV.or firmly onough a^minst ihe demagogues, forgetting 
enim^ly tluii th^^ tuouieni mi^t <vn:e when we should have 
*^ \lkV luiTd thus simply earned the con- 

i Hwiwbsyg hehind the ' gigantic 
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mask of Imperialism,' in order to carry out their Panslavistic 
schemes — a contempt which is proved by the astonishment 
expressed that the Governments of Berlin and Vienna should 
have ventured to reject Count OrloflTs propositions. . . . 

London : March 30, 1854. 

My best thanks for your letter of the 26th, which I 
hasten to answer in the usual telegraphic style of despatches. 
The secret correspondence which has just been published, 
shows that the charge of duplicity brought against the Eus- 
oan Cabinet was not imwarranted. One hears it often re- 
peated, that no such affront as this has been offered to the 
Cabinets of Europe since the time of Catherine II., and that 
the fiussian policy of our days can only be compared to that 
thich Machiavelli recommended to his prince. It is clear at 
tty rate from the Memorandum of April ^^, 1853, that the 
Emperor Nicholas had promised the English Cabinet — first, 
*o abstain from any acts that might weaken the Porte ; 
*Dd, secondly, not to do anything at Constantinople without 
having come to a previous imderstanding with England. As 
tte prasejitatiwi proves, this Memorandum, originating from 
^ private Chancery of the Emperor, came into Clarendon's 
hands just at the time when he received the first despatch 
from Constantinople about Menschikoff's menacing attitude, 
Bad the offensive and defensive alliance which Menschikoff 
categorically demanded been actually extorted from the 
already terrified Divan, that alliance would at any rate have 
*^n more advantageous to Russia than the conquest of 
Turkey, for the latter would not only have cost money and 
blood, but have infallibly occasioned a European war. The 
^rffensive and defensive alliance, the text of which is printed 
in the Blue-book, was to have been kept concealed from the 

TOL. I. H 
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other Powers, especially from the AmbassadorB of England 
and Prance, and Menscliiioff had enjoined the stricteat 
secrecy on the Sultan under threat of the Emperor's dis- 
pleasure. Thus precisely the opposite was being done in 
Constantinople to what was being promised in St. Petersburg. 
To appreciate this proceeding, it must not be forgotten 
that the Emperor Nicholas had attempted as early as 1844 
to come to an understanding u dmix with England about the 
Turkish inheritance. The matter remained in abeyance until 
Lord Aberdeen, who in 1844 had been Foreign Secretary, 
became Prime Minister. The hour, it was thought at St. 
Petersburg, had now come to resume the former negotia- 
tions. The secret despatches of Sir Hamilton Seymour leave 
no doubt on the subject. The Emperor was anxious to settle 
finally before his death what had become with him a fixed 
idea. In the energy of his son Alexander he had very httle 
confidence, besides which the attitude of the Austrian Cabinet 
urge-d him to take speedy action. That Cabinet had shown 
by Leiningen's mission how little they were disposed to 
repeat Prince Metternich's sins of omission. Of coursfe the 
Czar would have preferred to take possession of the in- 
heritance without a war. England seemed the only Power 
in Europe who would oppose him. England, therefore, had 
to be made harmless and bribed. He offered Egypt and 
Crete, baits which fifty years before John Bull would perhaps 
have swallowed. But in 1853 England was shrewd enough 
not to be allured. John Bull said to himself that, in this 
case as in others, honesty was the best policy, since, in the 
event of his closing with the bargain, he would be morally 
bound to ])ermit Russia to take Constantinople, and even to 
uphold her in jTOssession against the remaining Great Powers. 
The offer was therefore courteously but firmly declined, and 
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it vftB lioped that the Emperor would give up the matter, in 

order not to wantonly provoke a general war. For, in truth, 

Ua original idea was that of a peaceful, not a warlike con* 

^nest; and this hlissfiit confidence was maintained till the 

end oi May 1853, that is to say till the recall of Prince 

Menficbikoff, which gave the signal for a close rapprochement 

vith France. The silent Bonaparte on the Seine had not 

aten for years the bread of esile in England for nothing. 

Be knew how to appreciate the value of the English 

iDttnce for the consolidation of his rule, and showed him- 

wU&ank, straightforward, and practical; in short, a man 

"iio JMpired the fullest confidence. At St. Petersburg every 

sffijn ffaa now made to nip in the bud the supposed impos- 

Blile illiance of the Western Powers. The game, which had 

««E lost in England, was taken up in France. This time 

"'Ipom and the frontiers of the Rhine were to serve as a 

■wit. 'Voufi savez,' insinuated Prince GortscbakofF, ' que la 

%ie du Rhin s'obtient a Saint- Peters bourg.' But Louis 

'spoleon was too shrewd not to see that his interests re- 

Iwredlum to keep firmly to the English alliance ; he declined 

wie tempting offer, but did not neglect to give proof in 

■*^cidon of his integrity by communicating the documents in 

lleation. Now — it was November — came the turn of the 

allies, who had been ignored in the conferences with 

Hamilton Sej'mour. Bafiled in London and Paris, the 

applied nest to Vienna. What did he want ? An offen- 

Uui defensive alliance, and in return for it he promised 

tilureof the Eastern inheritance. Francis Joseph declined, 

Oilofi was baffled also at Berlin. Nothing was now left, 

Gcmiee, but war, a wantonly provoked war, the responsibi- 

for which lies mainly on the shoiilders of Eussia, All this 

like a iaiAe, but it is a melancholy chapter of history. 

m -i 
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Lord Clarendon's despatch of March 23, 1853, which was 
not originally written for publication, amounted briefly to 
this : England does not yet regard the ' Sick Man ' aa dead, 
and therefore the time haa not yet come to talk about the 
Bettlement of hia inheritance ; but even if it had, no two 
Powers aione could dispoae of the inheritance by a separate 
agreement ; such a matter could only be dealt with by a 
CoQgresa of all the Powers. Thia correct view only shows 
that England behaved with more consideration for Germany 
than did Russia. 

To explain Austria'a position, I send you Lord Clarendon's 
despatch of February 18, 1854, containing a summai'y of 
Count Buol's despatch on the aubject of OrlolFs misaion to 
Vienna. 

London: May 22, 1854. 

. . . People are awaiting here with keen interest the 
decision of the German minor States and the Confederation, 
and the Foreign Office is watching with the greatest anxiety 
everything that may seem to betoken its results. The pro- 
jected Conference at Bamberg occupies, as will readily be 
understood, the full attention of the newspapers. The French 
Ambassador gave me the impression yesterday that he re- 
garded Bavaria as the author of the opposition which the 
minor States seemed disposed to offer to the invitation to 
join the offensive and defensive alliance between Austria and 
Prussia. ' La Baviere voudrait, it ee qu'il parait,' remarked 
Count Walewaki, ' mettre un prix A son adhesion et demander 
dea garanties imur la Grece. J'espere que le cabinet de 
Munich n'en fera rien. M. de Pfordten parait avoir oublie 
que ni I'Autriche ni ia Prusse n'ont signe les conventions de 
1852, et que ces deux puissances renverraient la Baviere, si elle 
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leor demandait des garanties pour ces conventions, a la 
Trance et a la Bussie. A Paris on se moquerait de la Baviere 
pour toute reponse. . . . Le Boi de Wurtemberg aussi parait 
avoir des velleites d'opposition ; mais j'aime a croire que tous 
les Souverains d'Allemagne comprendront que le moment 
serait tres-mal choisi pour contrarier les grandes puissances ; 
on passerait outre, je vous en reponds.' 

On the other hand, I hear that Walewski's anger is chiefly 
fi'ected against ourselves. ' Cette resistance inconcevable,' 
he is said to have remarked yesterday, * est Foeuvre toute per- 
sonnelle de M. de Beust.' . . . 

Calling to mind the Prussian despatch of the 14th, I asked 

fte French Ambassador whether there were any secret or 

additional articles to the now published treaty between Eng- 

^d and France of April 10. Walewski replied most empiia- 

*^cally in the negative. * II n'y a ni articles secrets ou addi- 

"Onnels ni conventions speciales,' he assured me, * excepte 

^es que nous avons signees le 10 de ce mois et dont les 

^tifications ont ete echangees hier ; mais ces conventions 

^ Out ancun interet politique ; elles concernent les prises, la 

• 

J^^diction navale, les affaires de detail en un mot. La con- 
^^ution politique est verbale ; c'est moi qui Tai conclue avec 
^^Wendon en fevrier 1853. L'Empire s'etait fait, j'avais ete 
* I^aris en Janvier, j'en revins, et je trouvai au Foreign OflSce 
«ord John Bussell. Peu de jours apres que Lord Clarendon 
*^t remplace ce dernier, entre le 20 et le 28 fevrier de I'annee 
^•Hifere, j'euB avec le nouveau Principal Secretaire d'Etat une 
•bcfue decisive qui, durant ces dix-huit mois, a forme la base 
politiqae. Nous convinmes que la France cederait 
des Lieux Saints, que TAngleterre dans cette 
it one position de neutralite bienveillante et 
1|il*ane fois cet incident vide, les deux puis- 
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Banees ne fer&ient pas un pas, ii'ecriraient ni ne prononce- 
raient une parole dans la question d'Orient sans s'etre con- 
certees d'avanee. Nous conclumea notre alliance tant pour la 
negociation que pour Taction en posaut et en en^isageant 
I'eventualite de la guerre. Depuia, nous avons marche de 
concert. II y a eu un seul moment ou Lord Clarendon nous 
a temoign^ de la mauvaise humeur, lors de I'envoi de la flotte 
fran^aise a Salamine ; cette mauvaiae humeur n'a dure que 
vingt-quatre heurea, car ce n'etait pas sur le fond mais sur 
la forme qu'il y avait eu divergence d'opinion. 8i M. de 
Brunnow — comme je le sais positivement — a considere ce 
moment de mau^'aise humeur comme ime victoire remportee 
par lui, il s'est trompe gratuitement, soit par amour-propre, 
Boit qu'il eiit manque de courage pour dire la verite k son gou- 
vernement. Or, nous n'avons rien fait pour lui cacher noB 
arrangements ; s'il n'en a rien su, c'est qu'il n'a pas voulu le 
savoir. Car il y a im an, au diner officiel pour le jour de 
naiBsance de la Reine, je me trouvais, comme hier, a cote de 
Clarendon, et j'avais Brunnow a ma droite ; et pendant tout 
ce diner nous avons parle des affaires d'Orient, tres haut, de 
maniere a etre entendu de lui, comme ai nous avioiis voulu 
I'initier tout expres au secret de notre intimite.' 



London : Jane 23, 1851. 
If I understand correctly the joint answer of Austria and 
Prussia, discussed at Tetachen, to the Bamberg Note, oiur 
main object, that of securing to the German Confederation, in 
the present Eastern crisis, a part befitting her dignity and 
position, appears to he unattained. Nay, between the linea 
of that answer can be read the suspension, so long as this 
crisis continues, of our sovereign rights. "We must either 
join the Austro-Prussian alliance of April 20 without further 
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delay, or not join it at all. In the first event we save appear- 
ances and conceal from the world the melancholy spectacle 
of German disunion, but tacitly concede to the Great Powers 
the right of holding us in tutelage in the future, as they have 
done in the immediate past. In the second event we vindi- 
cate oar freedom of action, but cannot disguise the fact that 
the German Confederation, as also the Governments which 
have not joined it, disappears altogether from the stage, and 
renounces any chance, however remote, of exercising the 
slightest influence on the question of war or peace. Our 
independence, nay our political existence, is, therefore, me- 
naced on two sides. On the one side the danger is near us 
and present, but only temporary, that is to say limited to 
the duration of the war ; on the other, it is remote and 
fature, but also unquestionably conclusive. Against the final 
decifiion of a European Congress there is no legal remedy. 
^en the ultima ratio regum comes to be discussed, the only 
^ective law is that of the strongest. 

So one who observes the political horizon from here, the 
^ntre of the European coalition which has been practically 
^ting since last December, can doubt that the moment 
niay arrive when Austria will come to an open rupture with 
Bnsda. It may now be said with certainty, that the restora- 
^ of the status quo ante in Eastern Europe has become 
""ttpoerible. Whatever may be the chances of the war, the 
'•Ji-up treaties of Adrianople and Kutschuk Kainardji will 
M be renewed. Bussia will either put an end to Turkish 

, or be compelled, when the war is over, to 

of peace, which will change altogether her rela- 

All the European Powers have declared 

ligation of the Danube to be a common 

of the Sulina treaty between Austria, 
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F?TX:*gLL. 'And FuUssi^ shows that, in fatore, material guarantees 
5:r uht; frtefom of die IHmafae are indispensable. These can 
only be fcand in dk eliAng*: in ihe portion of the Principali- 
uit^iw Bt she Convention eonclnded on the 14th between 
Aizj^mii and the Forte* me f<»dng of rights previously existing 
WTk^ ;ibiuidoned. Until then. Russia had the exclusive right 
of occopvin^. in eertain eventualities, the PrincipaUties, and 
trvatin^ them ;k^ protected States. Now Austria has acquired 
the r{^3 of military occupation; and thereby the earher 
RxfiSsoTurkish conventions are Je j'ncto repealed. It will 
dkf^cd on the result of the war. whether the Austrian occu- 
pdbtk'n of the Principalities is to be temporary or permanent. 
r:ie Western Powers wish fiur more than fear that Austria 
siiould pii>h D:cwJu^l her frontiers to the Pruth, if not to the 
Piiifc>cer. The :?Oiid carrier which Austrian bayonets interpose 
cervten. Kussia And Turkey cannot be suppUed by any other 
cvuiVijriifctiou. Listie as such an increase of territory would 
strvLVj^hen Aj;>Sridk in Europe', it would, nevertheless, excite 
:Iie :eaj,^i;;>y of Prussia- Nay. I have reason to beUeve that 
i^^j^n: ttusiotjs ot tiiis kind have delayed the conclusion of the 
odbusive auu ie tensive alliance. Should Austria thus extend 
Kr ivctifcr^ l^u^jsia would demand compensation. Saxony 
;i^:d Hjbocver are iii the next place threatened, especial^ if 
;jxi>^- Scales aostaui from action until the war is ended. 
H^v^vr. '.^a'-^st- share in the Bambiag 
ivu-^^ i^ttccwL aiuit. perhapi^ 
'-^u; •'^•*o ^v^,'j.:lc rcotect S* 
.i.:--' IV.:>5>:a«. ;x>t as Bltl* 

•.V ;tx ^ S" 
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for the loss of the Rhine provinces. Apart from that, how- 
ever, Russia would hardly be inclined to make any efforts on 
behalf of a party who include in their programme the free 
navigation of the Danube. Our only hope, therefore, leats 
on the friendhneSB and neighbourly feeling of Austria- But 
Austria is only interested in our existence so long as ahe can 
eount UDplicitly in all European questions on oui- moral, 
1, if necessary, our material support. If, however, we are 
I, whether we like it or not, to stand or fall ivith Austria, 
under present circumstances, is preferable to 
iktion. Therefore, if the question comes to be, how to 
le the formal act of resignation as fruitful as possible for 
le future, the simplest thing would be voluntarily to assign 
t mandate of the German Confederation to the Austrian 
biperor during the continuance of the April aUiance. By 
18 conceding to Austria, as the Governmeuts at Bamberg 
"J manifestly the power to do, a temijorai-y dictatorship in 
le field of high poHcy, we should strengthen her as against 
I Western Powers and the vacillations of Prussia, and 
'dly, at all events, maintain the dignity of the German 
deration. 
[ U. de Pfordten, in his despatches to M. de Wendland of 
klSth, and XT. de Cetto of the 19th, has explained the well- , 
iavarian memorandum. The fear expressed in these 
lat England will seize the opportunity to occupy 
( is wholly imaginary. French jealousy is 
tost this supposed danger. But beudes 
fcolly mistress of the Balkan Penin- 
t any time to prevent the realisation 
■ih(.-v appeared. It is not any parti- 
that has put m motion a single 
' Bull is no more enamoured of 
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;o T.&i':a:z :h-e izi~ifrr.OT-'M ;:' Tizk~j. ihe only reason i^ 
■:ij: :l^rv i* - -'-'' ^ 'r^f-n^T. iz :i; ±r?: jla.:-^, :o pat in her 
=:^i.i. C*; jhf ::ir Grea: r r^Trr, -rb: iMLt in this qaestiod 
t-iT^i ';:•: :ik^- i:.-..; s.^mz:::. iLri^ -sill il-rij* I* sovng enongb 

TLi E-iTirlir \r--j -,^ iz. Pi.-:? i=i Lor.don will be 
■ei;rii.j> ir-^TTz::^ ";■; tris: li.? Ej^c*;rz C;-cfertaoe, in thdr 

■-■ ■.:.:-- -x^-^ TTii.x izi F'T'S"'. a? a domestic and 

|"'-"7't-— --- jLfiir. I LiTi ils:. ;f o;:Lr*^. ma-ie itmrdnty 

L»i:=: IzLj 16. IBW. 

Fc; rnvs;-^ iz:^rv;T* »hk'h Pri=,*c Aif-rrt accorded me 
Lis^-rii :::;:■: :hsz *z b:::r in-i a half. I takt the tibert; of 

Hi? E-.-Vil Hi^r.rs*, I Wric. wTTiid e:-: have Eailed to notice 
tha: SiiS.'r.y'^ ;&";■;?«;;::: in :be Bai:il-:ri: Conferences had 
t«->:r, i.-:;-ri.:^'- ;n E:u".s=i 5o 5«Tcrr, ::■::!•> say onEoir and un- 
Ei-:-::^-i. or;::.:*"-.. L:-: Ctar'ir.i-.in bad uionght it his dnty, 
*i:h:'.:: ■0^::™^: :':r :>.- ris^ilT :: 5b:?6t *>:-::fertnces, to embody 
sba: i.ritii.'fjT'.: ir. s -i-sraiob a^-ir^^SiScd to the British Minis- 
ter ::; Pr^s^itr.. wbiv-h b;;h fr-:-!ii ;:# iVnn and substance 
c>,'ul.t 11:1 iz; havt #f*:::id cfensTTc. The protest provoked 

r^ ^i^iUji t^L j~ i"-"- <«u<9 of u«r::Ltz; i.lTi:^ hM3 innlcd to join tbt 
i»s:t ojocIsjaI Skwwc A-±Fxni asi Fraieas vc A^ Jl>. l^M. tbfir Miniiten 
BM u BkaWiy aat i«t|«mt • >«( KW tk-c Fi«MC»we to the ivo GreftI Ott- 
t BSiitc wtad: ifc« Ditt voold Bocede to 
« et ibt n>-<Kl>d - Tiimb' the combnu- 
I ^'< .' Tvith Aosuu end PniMk. 

|k> Si.'- -lonmiDeiU eicInuTelf, and 
Ctfoni Tiuihnm on J11I7 
Im k (onlf docBMtie G«niuii 
M'l ifnwart, nd. i. 
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Iff this interference in a purely German affair was comiuu- 

mtai by me two days ago to the Foreign Secretary. I had 

I PCTj reason to suppoBe that Lord Clarendon, after being 

t KgDninted with oar reply, had seen at once that he vt&B 

ttaubling himself about a matter which did not concern 

imself at all, and that he would spare us such meddling for 

If fiiture. The matter was therefore ended, and had only 

D historical interest, less for the husband of her Britannic 

ujffit^'than for the Saxon Prince, whose heart had always heat 

pmtnnly for Germany. I begged leave, therefore, to place 

IS hands confidentially Count Beuat's despatch of July 9, 

i also some further documents relating to this matter, 

li the request that he would examine them impartially in 

i of his country seat at Osborne. I drew his particu- 

ioa to the fact that the draft of the Bund's resolu- 

I as the despatches sent to Vienna and Berlin, 

F been confidentially communicated to the British 

nment, since we had laid it down as a strict rule to 

e matter as one purely German and domestic. At 

e time I expressed the hope that the Prince would be 

id, after reading these papers, that we had never been 

ling but loyal to the Bund and Germany, while our un- 

itional accession to the Austro- Prussian alliance of April 

J refuted the suspicion of our having been swayed 

iBasaian sympathies. 

[ The Prince thereupon observed as follows : ' In point of 
I objection can be taken to the view adopted at 
I have expressed my conviction to this effect with- 
rre, both to Lord Clarendon and Count CoUoredo. 
I«,49 of the Final Act of Vienna is, in my opinion, in 
diction to the Convention of April 20. Whether 
ve done is politic, is another question. I consider 
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the danger to poor Germany and all the second-rate German 
States as one extremely menacing. Their existence depends 
on the convtuienee of Europe ; in other wordp, on the jealousy 
of the Great Powers, For generations European history hat* 
shown a constant series of endeavours to prevent the powerful 
and intelligent nation which occupies the central portion of 
our continent from attaining its natural political importance. 
England, surrounded by the sea, and therefore powerful ; 
France, with her strong PjTenean frontier and extended sea- 
board; and, especially, BuBsia, have all an interest in common, 
to keep poor Germany disunited and weak. Nowhere has 
this so-called European necessity been proclaimed with such 
naked effrontery as in a circular despatch of Comit Nesselrode 
in 1851 respecting the Schleswig-Holstein question. All the 
German Governments who in 1848-1850 prevented Gennany 
from acquiring one army, one fleet, and one diplomacy, have 
played into the hands of foreign countries. They have broken 
with the national idea, and sought a prop for the so-called 
monarchical principle, that is to say for the maintenance of 
its nominal supremacy in Eussia, Thus, from feai- of media- 
tisation and revolution, the German Governments have failed 
to see facts as they are. The sj-mpathies of the people are 
with us, England, and France ; those of the Courts with 
Russia. In Berlin as in Dresden, in Munich as in Stuttgart, 
in Darmstadt as m Schwerm, the Coui'ts wish us defeat, and 
would hail with delight any triumph of the Russian arms. 
I find this quite natural, and cannot understand how anyone 
can be surprised at it. Probably my father, if he were still 
alive, would take the same new himself. And yet I cannot but 
lament this prejudice with all my heart. It is not a question 
of Christians and Mahomedans, not a question of bolstering 
up the miserable Turkish rule, hut of setting a precedent for 
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the enforcement of her own will by Europe. All the Powers 
have declared that Eussia has violently broken the peace. 
And now we have to convince Eussia by force that Europe 
can no longer tolerate such conduct. As did yesterday the 
Czar, 80 to-morrow Napoleon III., or perhaps a Eadical Eng- 
lish minister, may perpetrate a wrong ; but if this precedent 
succeeds in establishing European intervention for the future, 
such a wrong will easily be expiated without bloodshed. Had 
Europe so intervened before, Charles Albert would never have 
Men like a robber on Lombardy in 1848, nor the Danish 
question in 1861 have been settled, in order to suit Eussia's 
convenience, to the shame of Germany. How deeply these 
"very German States are interested in establishing this joint 
intervention of Europe, is obvious ; but it is useless preaching 
to deaf ears. As to Bamberg, I know well enough how that 
came about. The good King Frederick WilUam IV. is a 
trimmer, who does not wish to offend either us or the 
BuBsians. But his Queen will not listen to any trimming ; 
she has chosen her side, and that passionately. It is well 
known what she said about the Austro-Prussian alliance of 
Vil20. The question was how to gain time and open a back 
^r for Prussia, to enable her to sHp out of that alliance. 
The mot d'ordre came from St. Petersburg, and was imme- 
^tdy sent on by the Queen to her sister at Dresden. Then 
Bamberg was brought on to the stage, and an escape seemed 
to have been found. And yet the Austrian troops were ready 
on July 3 to enter Wallachia, Had they done so, we could 
Juive attacked the wasp's nest at Sebastopol then and there. 
This danger was foreseen in St. Petersburg, and fresh in- 
structions were sent to Berlin. The result was a protest 
^'gainst the Austrian entry, and a threat that Prussia would 
fcfick out of the alliance. But the destruction of Sebastopol has 
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now become a neeeseity, and the war will be continued until 
that object has been attained. For it ia from Sebastopol that 
the Russians are perpetually threatening Constantinople, a 
threat which they will carry out when they have screw 
steamers. To this day I cannot mideratand Prince Meiischi- 
koff ; he could have landed with 40,000 men at the Seraglio 
before the telegraph had given ub a hint of his embarking. 
The Russians will not commit that blunder again, and thert;- 
fore we must ib-aw their teeth ni time. "Whether one or two 
divisions are to be annihilated in Wallachia, is a matter of 
perfect indifference to the Czar. His power in the East rests 
on Sebastopol, and for that reason we must destroy it. Now 
this is impossible, so long as the Danubiaii PrincipaUties are 
not occupied by Austria. Austria, however, cannot march 
in without being sure of Prussia and the Diet. If Germany 
understood her own interests, the war could be ended this- 
very year ; but if Austria is prevented from taking any 
active measures, it may last for years. I am not such an 
optimist aa the EngHsh ; I am prepared for a war of three, 
perhaps of ten years' duration. Germany alone would be re- 
sponsible for that, and would then of course have to pay 
the reckoning. And what might not happen in the course 
of thi-ee or, still more, of ten years ? Will Bamberg Con- 
ferences be then any longer i»08sible? Think only of the 
French. To Napoleon III., as to any founder of a dynasty 
in France, the EngUsh alliance is indispensable. He baa 
known this, and till now has held to the alliance with 
courage and consistency. How long will it endure ? Who 
ja to guarantee to us that the outsjioken sympathies of all 
Frenchmen of ability, the leaders of all the constitutional 
parties in that country, will not one day compel the French 
Emperor to ally himself with Russia against us ? Have nob 
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copies of Prince Gortschakoflf's propositions found their way 
to Dresden ? At Munich, I know, they had no idea of this ; 
and yet it would be a good thing if they would study these 
documents at Dresden. The " Kreuz-Zeitung " party wish for 
nothing so much as to be rid of the Rhine provinces ; they 
believe that Prussia would only be the gainer by being com- 
pensated for their loss with Saxony and Hanover, and would 
willingly buy oflf the Franco-Russian aUiance at that cost. 
Bat what will then become of Saxony or Germany ? Another 
danger threatens us from the party of Revolution. Kossuth 
writes in an intercepted letter, of which I heard to-day for 
• the first time, that the Austro-EngHsh alliance crippled every 
enterprise ; and that his friends must therefore wait for the 
Dot far distant day when England, now blinded, will dis- 
cover the perfidy of Austria. Kossuth hit the nail on the 
fcead ; the distrust in the Vienna Cabinet will not disappear 
M the Austrian troops actually enter the Principalities. 
Should Austria now be compelled to hold her hand and 
separate herself from France and England, a revolution in 
Hungary, Italy, and Germany appears inevitable. Hence 
Germany has the most pressing interest in seeing the war 
quickly ended, and this result the German Governments are 
perfectly able to achieve. Englishmen, however, who are 
aware of this, cannot be blamed when they see in the vacil- 
lating conduct of Prussia, in the Bamberg resolutions, and 
itt the drag practically put on Austria, proofs of an avowed 
hostility, directed more against England than France. What 
iifigusts us most about this Bamberg Conference is the fact 
of their making demands which, at the same time, the Ger- 
BWffi Governments declare they will not co-operate to enforce. 
These Bamberg resolutions may be summed up in a sentence : 
&igland and France are to fight the war out alone, but surrender 
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to Germany the fruits of victory, the freedom of the Danube.*' 
To imagine seriously that the Western Powers would, after a \ 
victorious termination of the war, thus reward the German 
GovernmentH for the embarraHsmeiits they are preparing for 
them, is an inconceivable piece of nairete. In like manner 
the dragging in of the Greek question could not fail to offend 
France and England most deeply. That Greece should t>e 
a German interest, because King Otto happens to be a brother 
of the King of Bavaria, is incomprehensible. King Otto has 
paralysed 50,000 men and occasioned unnecessary bloodshed, 
and I cannot understand why he is allowed to remain at 
Athens.' 

I will not trouble you with reciting my answers and objec- 
tions, which suggested themselves at the moment. I assm'ed 
the Prince that we agreed with Lord Clarendon so far as to 
think with him that there was nothing to fear from Russia so 
long as slie was not at Constantinople, It was easy to refute 
the myth about Queen Elizabeth's having inspired the Bam- 
berg Conference, a myth which seems to have originated in 
the story, concocted at Paris, about the four Bavarian sisters. 
But all my attempts to shake the false impression that a feel- 
ing of animosity against England prevailed at the German 
Courts, were ineffectual. The answer I got was that I had 
only to go there, and my candour would be put to the test 
on my retmTi. It was not, indeed, denied that Lord Pal- 
raerston's vicious policy had been responsible for the coolness I 
at present manifested in Germany against England. But, 
on the other hand, it was not to be forgotten that the bluo- j 
ders committed by the German Powers were now recoiling'] 
on themselves. And for those blunders— namely, to hi 
allowed Russia to intervene in Hungary and to act as arbiter I 
in the German disputes of 1850 — Austria would have probably j 
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to pay a ht^virr r-enilij iLirL Ezi^nl f>r ir arbitrary acts 
of Lord Pahctrr-if n- 

A pro^mM vf :hii Ia?: rrinirk. ih^ Prince rtferr^. not 
without aarirTT. :«> :--in:rrjT's sfnizij: of Pariiamrn:, when 
another attempt, i: L^ siii. i? vz- 1-e ULaie lo plaoe ihe oondnct 
of the war in L:-rl Palm-rstin'^ har.if, Tbr continuance, 
he remarked, of :hr Tre=-ri:: En^li-b Minismr. the best one 
at anv rate now r.:.--r:>k. dvr-!:n ir*i on the Cabinei at Vienna. 
If that dan^eroTi- Pt-iiirrsti'n c-an:r to the hekn liefore Austria 
took action. ih«r latt-r -^oni'i nnd in him a- inexorable an tnemv 
a-s she did in \^\>>. 

Of Bonapartist France the Prino-: -p'kc with a mo^k ration 
and absence <^'f priej^iiice no^ rarely met -^th in the Wading 
circles of ihLs ••.untry. In like mannrr he tntertainerl no 
fllusions al»ut the -•ic«>'-- of tht ??Tr-t tht- n ojv rating against 
Cronstadt. If f.»rtai:e h«rli»ed th^-m. th».y would i^rhaps demo- 
lish some outwork-, l-iit thev rouM i\*:\k'T ea^nurt- either Cron- 
stadt or St. P».-tersbTir.:. Tlie Russian men-of-war bit.vkaded 
in those i>orts 'v^n.. takt-n all t«:*gtthtT. scjircely worth two 
millions and a half, an«l -^^ it would hardly pay to make any 
great sacrifice to "l^-troy them. The capture of Svbustopol 
was the main obje«:t «.»f the war, which, as the Prince rt- i>eated 
more than once, must l>e i>ersevered in till attained. 

Altogether I can only jjratefully acknowledge the frankness 
with which the Prince was pleased to explain the situation of 
affairs, and the riew-^ he himself entertained. 

Pfntfsrrijft. — Shortly after thi*^ interview, I chanced to meet 
Disraeli. The leader t)f tlie Opix)sition sjwke to me, not with- 
out mahcious pleasure, of the embarrassments of the Ministry, 
and seemed convinced that the war would end in a compromise. 
* Our Ministers/ he siiid, * are in a dreadful scrai>e; they have 
done nothing, and spent all the money.' 

VOL. I. I 
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Gotilogne-sur-Mer : Sept. 4, 1851. 

The Emperor Napoleon an-ived here on the Slet of last^ 
month, 800 men of the Grenadier Guard had encamped here a 
few hours previous, together with the Guides and other house- 
hold troopB. Hia entry was a complete success. Tricolour fiafja 
were flyin;:! in all directions, and English and French joined 
in shouts of ' Vive I'Empereur ! ' The Hotel Brighton, situated 
at the extreme end of the town on the land side, serves as the 
Imperial residence and headquarters. Telegraph wires have 
been laid to all points of the camp, which stretches for several 
miles along the coast. The hotel haa a fine garden and an 
open situation, and looks on the castle, the former prison of 
the present monarch, who is fond of recalling his past history. 
Tlie favourite walk is on the seashore, on the spot where the 
unlucky landing took place in 1840. As I threaded my way 
through the masses of new uniforms, the scene seemed to me 
somewhat theatrical ; but the aptness of the arrangements 
shows beyond dispute that the Emperor iniderstands admir- 
ably bow to tickle the vanity of his subjects. Yesterday 
morning at ten o'clock arrived King Leopold and the Duke of 
Brabant, who had been met and welcomed by the Emperor at 
Calais. Mihtary festivities were suspended, and an intended 
review was countermanded. The monarchs paid only a Hying 
visit to the great camp, and at six o'clock in the evening the 
King embarked again with his eldest son. The gims thundered, 
the guard formed a double line on the quay, and there were 
cries of ' Vive I'Empereur ! ' as farewells were exchanged with 
much shaking of hands. I am told that King Leopold made 
use of the sudden ministerial crisis as a pretext for shortening 
his visit, which, however, brief as it was, has attained its 
object. To-ditv at ten in the morning and six in the evening 
the guns again thundered, to announce to the astonished 
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inhabitants of Boulogne the arrival and departure of the 
King of Portugal, who with his brother has also honoured the 
Imperial head-quarters with a visit of only a few hours* dura- 
tion. Common folk, who, moreover, call the Emperor simply 
* Napoleon,' insist that to-day's review is the result of a wager. 
The Emperor is said to have made a bet with the King of 
Portugal that he would show him 100,000 men in a quarter 
of an hour. The order had been received by telegiaph in 
the camp, when * Napoleon ' drove from his hotel, and a 
quarter of an hour afterwards the promised 100,000 men were 
standing in array. Se non e vero . . . / Certain it is, that 
very considerable reinforcements of ai'tillery and cavalry have 
been brought hither, and that the health of the camp has 
materially improved, thanks to ten continuous days of fine dry 
autumn weather. 80,000 men might, therefore, well have 
been under arms. 

Prince Albert left Osborne last night. His suite consists 
of only six persons, but several English generals are already 
here. Some twenty men of the Horse Guards and twenty -five 
horses are awaiting his Koyal Highness. As no less than six 
steamers accompany the Prince, it is conjectured that the 
Queen may be on board one of them, and that an interview 
on the water may precede the one on land. The Emperor 
was not present at the departure of King Pedro V. this 
evening, and has probably, therefore, gone to meet Prince 
All>ert. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer : Sept. 9, 1854. 

Prince Albert has returned to England after a few 
days' visit. He arrived here on Monday, the 4th, at half-past 
eleven in the morning. The Prince, accompanied by the Duke 
of Newcastle, General Grey, and four aides-de-camp, entered 
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Boulogne harbour nn board the ' Victoria and Albert ' amidst 
the salvos of artillery and the cnthuHiastic cheers of the crowd. 
The ' Black Eagle ' and the ' Vivid ' escorted the royal yacht. 
One steam and two sailing corvettes followed in the evening, 
and lay at anchor outside the harbour, decked from stem to 
fitem, and with the French flag flying at the mizenmast. 
The Emperor was waiting on the quay, and gave a cordial 
welcome to his guest. The carriage had been so drawn up 
that the guest, stepping in last, took hia place on the' 
left of the Emperor ; but bis Majesty insisted on giving 
the Prince his right. I mention this, because the manoeuvre, 
which occupied the first few seconds of the interview, seemed 
to me to have been executed with marked ceremony. During 
the drive to the Hotel Brighton, where apartments had been 
prepai'ed also for the Prince, the latter handed to the Em- 
peror an autograph letter from Queen Victoria. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Emperor mounted his horse, 
in order to show the Prince the camp of the First Division, 
which extended from Honvault to Wiraereux. The Prince 
wore the broad ribbon of the Legion of Honour. Among his 
brilliant suite I noticed Lord Cowley, Vely Pasha, and others. 
I happened to meet them on their return, shortly before 
dinner, which took place at six o'clock, and noticed plainly 
the Emperor's expression of satisfaction. 

On Tuesday, the 5th, hia Majesty went with the Prince 
to the camp of St. Omer, situated some thirty miles from here. 
The excursion took up the whole day, and they did not return 
till nearly eight o'clock. On Thursday, the 7th, early in the 
morning, 1 met the Emperor with the Prince in a phaeton. 
His Majesty himself was driving ; a single groom sat behind. 
They were on their way to the sea, and soon tlie Emperor 
drove the thorough-breds ventre a terre into the waves, till the 
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breakerB almost dashed into the carriage. About eight o'clock 
he paid a Tisit to Prince Albert on board the gaily decorated 
yacht. The corvettes fired the customary ealutes. 

Yesterday, at an early hour, eight milcH from here, the 
last grand review was held in honour of the Prince. At 
eleven o'clock in the evening his Royal Highness embarked 
aguD, amidst the cheers of the dense crowd and the thunder 
of cannon. The departure was a fine sight, as all the 
EngUsh vessels, on clearing the harbour, displayed Bengal 
li^ts, and sent up rockets and showers of fireworks. The 
Emperor accompanied his distingnisbed guest on board his 
yacht. So far as I can judge as a tourist, the object of the 
nait is attained, and the Prince seems as delighted with his 
nteption as the Emperor with his visit. 

Dresden : Nov. 23, 1854. 

A leisure of several weeks, spent in France, has given me 
the materials for the inclosed memorandum. 

I had been an eyewitness in St. Petersburg of Prince 
Ibasehikofirs mission, in London of the commencement of 
the erisis, in Vieima of the birth pangs of the protocol of 
^^Konber 9, again in London of the declaration of war and 
ae bef^nning of the struggle, and finally in Boulogne of the 
"iteting between Napoleon and Prince Albert. It was, there- 
'"'«. with double iuterest that, after the soon silenced shout 
of triQiaph over the battle of the Alma, I followed fronv 
^>m tht sliifting incidents of the siege of Sebastopol, and 
*<!qiainted myself in some measure with the prospects and 
Pognuwne of the newly established Empire. My endeavour 
^ eiplain to myself the impressions I received, led to this 
'tdfih I may well recommend to your especial 
the nnwelcome duty has now fallen to me 
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of reporting on the phases of the Anglo-French alliance. 
I have received aoiue disclosures in Paris which it was im- 
possible to obtain in London, 

PROSPECTS AND PROORAMJIE OF THE SECOND I'RENCH EMPIBE. 

MgmnriiHihim. 
According to a vievn widely prevalent in and out of France, 
the coKp d'etat of December 2, 1861, and the consequent 
restoration of the Bonapartist Empire, was nothing hut the 
successful conspiracy of a modern Catiline, nothing but the 
lucky roup of a hfind of bankrupt adventurers and needy 
speculators, nothing hut a new scenic effect, of which sort so 
many had been put on the Parisian stage since 1789 and 
then disappeared. 

Is this view well fonnded? Is the latest French Revolu- 
tion the work n! chance ? Or is the verdict of the general 
pUbUrite in favonr of Napoleon's heir the logical, though 
lierhaps the unconscious, expression of an historical necessity ? 
The events of the coming months will in all probability 
decide these questions. Meanwhile, it may be ui the interest of 
Germany to make herself practically secure against awkward 
Hurprises, and not to undervalue the neighbour who is bound 
to afifeet her future, whether as a friend or a foe. Consider- 
fchow deeply the rule of Napoleon III. has struck its roots 
) short a space of time, it is surely worth while to i 
I groundwork. The maimer in which this now 
ran dictatorship began may seem perhaps an 
episode of those times, drunk with 
J secret articulation was laid hare by I 
I of a Machiavelli. But the impartial I 
Ohat the ' neven dc mon uncle ' keeps i 
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firmly to the inherited policy and traditions of his house, 
that he has not forRotten anything, but, on the contrary, 
learned a good deal from the faiilta of hia predecessors, and 
that silently, soberly, and with a coldly calculating spirit, he 
seems to be aeekinR out the strongest supports for hia rule 
still provided by the convulsed and crumbling soil of Prance. 
Of course the creative power of genius must not be confused 
with that instinct whieh enables a man to take timely advan- 
tage of what has been already acquired and inherited. Louis 
Napoleon han manifestly not the aenius of his uncle, but at 
the same time he does not need it ; for the question is not 
one of creating in France anything actually new, but simply 
of preserving and developing what exists. For this task, to 
judge from hia conduct up to the present time, the necessary 
qualifications are not wanting iji the nin-eti. 

To obtain a clear view of the system of Napoleon UI. it 
will be necessary to cast a glance at the past history of his 
country, for there, if anywhere, the basis of his power is to 
be found. Objectively, and when considered in all its bear- 
ings, the movement that shook France in 1789, and after- 
wards convulsed the world, wears the aspect of a mighty war 
of races. The feudal institutions then finally destroyed in 
France were of foreign, that is to say of German, origin. 
The stationary Gallic aborigines of the plains had, equally 
with the Gallo-Roman inhalntants of the towns — the descen- 
dants, in other words, of Roman inimigi-ants. and of such 
Gauls as hail adopted the Eoman speech, manners, and 
culture, the forefathers of the present bimiyiiisii^ — been 
subdued by Clovis and his warlike and rietorious Franks, 
whose fair-haired descendants paved the way for Christianity, 
and with the help of the priests for centuries ruled the land. 
From their loins sprang the royal families of the Mero\Tn- 
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giaQB, Carolingians, and Capetians, as well as those of the 
Valoia and Bourbons who, privii tiitfr imri-s, guided, together 
with the powerful noblea, the fortunes of tht land. The 
([uarrels of the feudal lord with his own vassals or with 
foreign princes made up the history of France. As for the 
original inhabitants, ecarcely anything was heard of them ; 
it was only as priests and burghers of the towns that the 
Gallo-Eomans retained a few rights and privileges. Biche- 
lieu needed their services to effect the cfutralisation of the 
State, and force the jKiwerful nobles into subjection to the 
throne. The Cardinal not only gave this class their first 
pohtical rights, but taught them the terrible lesson that the 
axe could also l>e sharpened for the members of the dominant 
caste. The seed thus sown in blood was dt.-stiued afterwards 
to produce a bloody harvest, and to press only too frequently 
on the successors of Louis XIII, the cjuestion, whether the 
blessings of State unity and absolute monarchy, obtained by 
the first national minister of France, had not been pm-ehased 
too deai-ly. At any rate, the heyday of absolute monarchy 
was shorter than its ireriod of decline, which extends from 
the latter years of the reign of Louis XIV. to the year 
1789. Then came the eruption which shook France to its 
foundations, deluged Europe, and, what is generally overlooked, 
awoke the primitive element of the population, overwhelming I 
in point of numbers, from theu- slumber of a thousand years. 
^Vhen the intoxication of the rough masses and then- satur- 
nalia had subsided, educated men were forced to the con- | 
elusion that the political earthquake which had swallowed up 
monarchy and nobiUty, had also torn asunder irremediably 
t 'tii-^^ls of tradition which bound together the present I 
fact, the nobles, in offering their title-rolls 1 
^ their country, burned the constitu- j 
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tioQ itself, while the Jacobins, in beheading their King, 
Btrack a fatal blow at the historj- of their country, 
and broke behind them all the bridges which could have 
led to the re-establishuient of the system they had over- 
thrown. For the original Celtic people had no history, 
and the raunieipal privilfcges of the Gallo-llomans had dis- 
appeared with the men who had gi'anted them. What the 
dreaded reigu of tlie Convention liad spared was destroyed by 
the stupid gluttons of the Directory, and the process of dis- 
Bolution would have been complete had not foreign wars 
compelled those in power to curb the savage masses by means 
of mihtary discipline. Socially and politically France was a 
( chaos, a tabuUi raaa, when Bonaparte returned from Egypt. 
He, a foreigner like Clovis, subdued the land and people to 
I his iron will; but he bad not, like the Frank, any fellow- 
f warriors or men of his own class whose rights were equal to 
' bis own. He stood alone, and therefore did not create any 
' feudal aristoc^ratical monarchy, but a modern Imperialism 
shaped after the pattern of Cfflsai-. In the eyes of the new 
monarch and autocrat, all Frenchmen were eiiuaL To him 
I the now powerful poi)ular element was nothing new. The 
* petit caporal ' had studied the modern Gauls on the battle- 
[ field, and was treated by them as one of themselves, while in 
|the 'Commentaries' of his Roman predecessor he found his 
t own observations confirmed. It was not the art of winning 
['battles, not the secretft of tactics and strategy, that Napoleon 
in Cresar's writing, but the art of conquering and 
[.ruling the Gauls. To us foreigners Napoleon figures chiefly 
H a captain and a conqueror eager for new territory. Per- 
3l^B, however, this is not his greatest side ; perhaps he was 
1 to be rather a ruler than a soldier, often as he may 
lave deceived bimself on that point. At any rate he created 
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nothing permanent upon the liattle-field. His campai] 
which only served to teep hia own people under check, 
remained barren of result, and did not prevent foreign 
lUTuies from twice occupying his capita). On the other hand), 
his labours as lawfj^ver and organiser have survived not only 
foreign invasion, but also all the distui-bances and changes of 
government, which have followed eacli other in rapid succefl- 
sion since the downfall of his Empire. The France of to-day 
lives on the creative ideas of the Corsiean, and has none but 
Napoleonic institutions. No one ever knew the French as 
did Napoleon. He knew they were eFisily excited, vain, and 
lovers of innovation, but at the same time of a practical turn 
of mind, and easily brought under discipline with the aid of 
routine. He knew also that tough perseverance and prudent 
self-restraint are foreign to their sanguine temperament, and 
tliat they are always ready to sacrilice real liberty to the 
phantom of equality. It is Napoleon's knowledge of the 
national character of the French that explains his system of 
government, namely the Cotle Napoleon, and the very simple 
machinery of administration, so admu'ably adapted to a 
country which is strongly centralised and requires governing. 
How practical and popular was tliis system, is shown clearly 
by the fact that it has remained unchanged for fifty years 
under Bourbon as well as Orleanist rule, and that in the pro- 
vinces it is hardly noticed whether a 'IiHriiKiin professor like 
Guizot, or a Socialist dreamer like Ledru-HoUin, puts in the 
last instance the simple machinery in motion. 

Enough, then, has been said to show that the movement 
of 1848 is in no way analogous to that which in 1789 swept' 
away all existing institutions. The France of to-day is not 
only standuig on the same crust of lava on which Napoleon I. 
created and built up his system of organic change, but she 
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has understood^and we cannot but confess it — ^how to make 
this volcanic soil, inateriiilly epeaking, far more productive 
than we Germans have ever done in Germany. Notwith- 
standing the convulsions of 1830 and 1848, the forty years of 
peace have lieen employed in effecting an unexampled and 
, ever advancing increase of national prosperity. After the 
j abortive attempt to reconcile the hereditary dynasty with the 
ideafi of 1789, the himriieiitsii- in 1830 came into power under 
Uie tirm of Louis Philippe, Latitte. and Co., and tried to see in ■ 
the Government of their citizen king the beat of Republics. The 
I good intentions and intelligence of that shrewd statesman and 
I prince could not riil him of the taint of usurpation, or prevent a 
miserable collapse, his power havhig been destitute from the 
first of any national basis. His love of peace, praiseworthy 
enough, but from its timidity often wounding to the national 
vanity, and the too restricted character of a suffi'age based 
property qualification, supported the policy of the 
L Government, which appeared to be exclusively directed to the 
I increase of the national wealth. Surprising as were the ma- 
[ teriol results of this polity, still the precept of ' Enrichissez- 
\ Tons,' now exalted into a maxim of State, could only breed 
\ the mischiefs of greed and avarice on one side, and those of 
\ diflcontent and envy on the other, stir up the non-propertied 
V majority against the propertied minority, and open the door 
r to electoral corruption. The Nemesis came more quickly than 
'. perhaps, to be expected. Half a generation sufficed to 
I ntske the boiirnfimii', who in a narrow-minded way displayed the 
* and weaknesses of the old aristocracy, without possess- 
! their nobility of character and open-handedneas, hateful 
' people, and the boureifoh monarchy disappeared from 
^e without its disappearance makhig the slightest im- 
^i nn the l-hm/' masses, Foreign events may have 
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hafitened the catastrophe, but nothing probably could have 
prevented it. Thus then there was apparently a tubiiUi msa 
again in France, but it was only apparently. In reality it 
waB only that the improvised July throne had been put into 
the lumlier room. The big crater of the Revolution of 1789 
threatened, indeed, to break forth again, but after all remained 
closed. The farce of a ]lepubUc without Kei>ublicans waa 
played out, thanks to the fear of the Eed Flag, more quickly 
than was to have been expected. For scarcely was the Red 
Flag seen in the streets of Paris, when tbe army, which had been 
kept in discipline Iiy means of Bonapartist reminiscences and 
the war school of Africa, saved the country in the three days' 
fight of June from the horrors of anarchy. The exi>erimeut9- 
of incapable ideologists had failed to heal the social disease, 
and men had become sick to death of these more or less selfish 
quacks. The [wople themselves began to perceive that the 
vaunted panaceas of these nostrum -mongers had only in- 
creased the distress, only made the evil worse. Everyone 
saw that France was not to be governed by many-headed 
assemblies and empty speeches. The first man who boldly 
seized the reins wa-s bound to become the ruler. After the 
teiTor had been weathered, the choice wavered, perhaps, for a 
moment between the heir of St. Louis and the heir of the 
Emperor who had died in exile. But the Duke of Bordeaux 
contented himself with receiving deputations at Frohsdorf, 
while Louis Napoleon hastened to Paris, got elected, and 
sprang boldly into the breakers, The army was gained over 
as quickly as the peasantry in favour of the new Napoleon, J 
and the modem Octavianus Augustus could spare liimself'l 
till- tr. i. nf wresting Ciesar's inheritance from any rivab. J 
■nitsoned and conducted across the I 
ing cry. ' Les Bonaparte, c'esfcvS 
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I nons." a few clever phrases, and a well-timed resolution were 
fiiifBcient, with the help of universal suffrage, to furbish up 

1 the ata^ scenery of the Empire which had been practically 
existing for a year. The pa,rt he had studied in iraprison- 

I ment and exile was easily played. There was no need to 
shrink from acts of force directly it could l>e made to appear 
that the rcttitiitiii in integrum was the expression of the 
national will. In the actual machine of government, which 
had heen perfected by the electric telegraph, no change was 
made, but all officials suspected of Orleanism or Republican- 
ism, especially in the provinces, were replaced by devoted 

L instruments, at least a formal equipoise of the imdgot was 

.authoritatively restored, and at the same time extensive public 

, works were undertaken. 

It would be superfluous to describe in detail the machinery 
by which Napoleon I. centrahsed his system of government. 
1 will merely cast a glance at the two compact corporations, 
■which, properly speaking, are the only estates of the French 

' Empire, namely the clergy and the army. The hereditary 
nobility improvised by Napoleon was an abortion, and has no 
more claim to be considered an estate than the descendants 
of the ancient noble faraiUes, since the political rights intended 
for them, but which were always only illusory, liave long since 
disappeared, like their titles and possesfiions. In the First 
Napoleon's time there were practically only two estates, the 
Boldier class and the priest class. In these two Napoleon III. 

' had sought and found the mam supports of his throne. 

I'Tnivereal conscription, the basis of the constitution of the 
irmy, the First Consul had found already existing, on the 18th 

[of Bmraaire : but nevertheless the army itself owes to him 

1 the peculiar organisation which it still retains. In vain did 
uceeding Governments attempt to efface this SaiJoleonic 
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stamp, the most remarkable feature of whicli is the democratic 
equality expressed in the saying, 'Cliaquesoldat fran^aia (wrte 
le baton de marecbal daus sa giberne,' Unyielding strictness 
when on service, and comradely treatment when off it, biilliant 
rewards and distinctions, these were the simple artifices with 
which the Coraican Imperator imderstood how to attat^h his 
legions to his person, so long as victory and glory remained 
true to his colours. The Frenchman is a lK>rn soldier, and 
obeys anyone who understands how to command. Success, 
however, is the sine 'iiul mm condition of the Bonapartist 
system, which cannot stand the ordeal of defeat. The army 
would have fought for Charles X. and for Louis Philippe, 
bad those sovereigns only nnderstood how to make use of it. 
The longing to take revenge on the pikin, grown insolent 
after the July emcukii and the tumults of February, may 
have unconsciously contributed more to victory during the 
June lighting than the resolute conduct of the African 
generals. The French officer has quite a different position to 
that of bis brethren in any other army. One would look in 
vain among the ofiieers of French regiments for that spirit 
of aristocratic chivalry which distinguishes the armies of 
Germany and Austria. Tlie relations of the private soldiers 
to their leaders resemble those of the Eussian peasants to j 
their I'ope. Just as those peasants pay respect to their [rape ' 
only in the church, and out of it scarcely regard him as their ] 
equal, so the French soldier treats his superiors. ' Ce qu'il y I 
a de mieux daus notre armee,' said a common soldier to f 
Piiissian officer in the camp at Boulogne, ' c'est nous ; piii«> J 
vienncnt lee eous-offieiers qui ne valent pas grand' chose, i 
inlJi ■ "' ■ i" lint pas lediable; mais celane faitT 

(n . la c'unHif;ne, voyez-vous, c'est la 

con il tuiitains a truth which thaj 
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f present Emperor has rei^ognitied and laid to heart. And that 
IB the very reason why he has far less to fear from victo- 
rious generals, than on the Cojitinent ia usually supimsed. 
Lamoriciere and Changariiier mifiht serve as examplew. Of 
\ coarse the army must also have practical proof given them 
I that a Napoleon is at their head, who honours them as the 
first estate in the country, and affords them at times an 
I opportunity to wipe out old reverses and gain new laurels. 
In addition to all this, an Imperator whom his troops never 
e leadinf^ them under fire, a Napoleon of peace, would run 
L the risk of having his soldiers running wild into pr^torians, 
\ if there were no moral coanteriKiise strong enough to check 
I Bnch demoralisation at the outset. This moral counterpoise 
I ihe Emperor seeras now to he setking in the Boman Catholic 
I priesthood. In so doing he ia adhering to the traditions of 
I tbe First Consul, who, although no bigoted Roman Catholic, 
[ recalled for political reasons the scattered priests and restored 
[ ihe hroken altars, without heeding the murmurs of his gi-ey- 
beards. The Chui-ch, it is true, is not an institution of 
I police, but ever since Cunstan tine's time she has always hi'en 
utilised by the gieat ones of the earth. On the other hand, 
■ no doubt, emperors and kings, without being cousciousolit, 
have often been the mere tools of ambitious priests. The 
[ Be^CQ of Terror and the wars of the Republic evoked in France 
I reaction against A'oltub-e and his pupils, by whose teachings 
ttiie real people had been less disturbed tliau might be 
mpposed. Thus religion found to a certain extent a virgin 
fioil in Napoleonic France, The seed germinated slowly. 
kVOBtered and tended with care by the Bourlmns of the 
■ line, neglected but not molested under the Govern- 
int of Louis Philippe, the Houiaii Catholic Church, after 
i fertiUamg shower of the February Revolution, achieved 
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conqueats on French soil wliich surpassed her keenest ex- 
pectations. ' The children of Voltaire," exclaims Blontalem- 
liert, 'have rememhered that they are descendants of the 
Crusaders.' The deep religious movement, which made itself 
prominent among the lower classes, must be distinguished, 
indeed, from the factitious agitation ofUltramontane fanatics 
in the columns of the ' Univers.' Veuillot and his friends 
are the representatives of an extreme tendency, thu dangerous 
chai-acter of which was clearly perceived by the real leaders of 
the clergy, Faithftil to the traditions of the Gallican Church, 
these leaders are conspicuouB for their genuine piety and 
profound theological learning. They are not afraid to die 
the death of martyrs on Parisian baiTicades, nor need they 
fear comparison with the brightest atai's of another epoch. 
Just as the tragic end of the Archbishop of Paris during the 
June lighting stirred the deepest feelings of the masses, so 
the speech of the learned Bishop of Orleans on his entrajice 
into the Academy on the 9th of November made a genuine 
sensation among the educated classes. Dupanloup was 
hailed as a worthy successor of Bossuet and Fenelon. 
Unless all signs deceive, a reconciliation of the Roman 
Catholic Church with modern science ia now preparing in 
the bosom of the sorely tried French clergy — a reconcilia- 
tion based on a higher sjiithesis than Voltaire and his 
disciples could ever have dreamed of. How science, on 
the other hand, is seeking to meet the Church half-way, is 
shown, among other things, by the remarkable book of the 
democrat Jean Reynaud, ' Phijosophie religieuse, Terre et 
Ciel ' (Paris : Fume, 1854). The author, with an earnestness 
of purpose unnsual in France, searches for links from the 
pre-Christian faiths of ancient Gaul to reconcile practically 
the latest uUnitooHcal uid geologi(»l diBcoveriea with the 
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resolutions of the Councils and the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church. All these signs of the time have not escaped 
the keen eye of Napoleon III., and he has already, out of 
gratitude for the servieea rendered him by the country clergy 
during hia last electioneering campaigns, bestowed more 
attention to the religious wants of the people than hia uncle 
ever could or cared to do. Immediately on his accession, he 
declared that he would do more than tlie Bourbons for the 
clergy if they supported him, because he was stronger than 
the Bourbons ever were. The boldewt and, perhaps, the most 
hazardous step taken by the Emperor in this direction is the 
recall of the Jesuits. This step was not taken officially, of 
course, out of deference to public opinion ; but what it was 
possible to do secretly, to protect that influential society and 
gain them over to the Government, was done and is lieing 
done daily. A house in the Rue de Sevres, purchased under 
a strange name, provides a lodging for the none of Loyola, 
who have also removed one of their best known educational 
institutions fiom Belgium to the Rue de Vaugirard in Paris, 
Their influence is daily in the ascendant, and ahready two 
Jesuits, Father Ponlevoy and Father Eavignan, are named as 
persona who are supposed to know more of State secrets than 
the ministers Fould and Drouyn de Lhuys. Rows of fashion- 
able carriages are to be seen daily before the quiet house 
in the Rue de Sevres. Countless emissaries keep up direct 
communication with the army, especially with the troops in 
the Crimea, whose chaplains are said to belong mostly to this 
i order. It is noticeable that the Jesuits m France have not a 
1 word to say in favoiu- of the extreme views represented by the 
'Univers,' but, on the contrary, appear to side, and that not un- 
\ ostentatiously, with its most determined opponent, the Bishop 
J of Orleans. Apart from home politics, moreover, this secret 
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alliance of Bonapartiam with the Jesuits may have a certain 
meaning and importance. At any rate, it marks the contrast 
between the system of Napoleon HI. and that of Louis Philippe, 
It is a well-recogniaed symptom of the social and political 
disease from which Europe is suffering, that the two opposing 
principles which govern in turn the history of mankind, 
namely authority and Ijherty, should have been embodied in 
two secret societies. These Rocieties have only one feature 
in common, that their members attach a higher value to 
their membership than to kinship, country, and nationality. 
Granted that it would be an exaggeration to regard every- 
thing that comes to the light of day as an exhibition secretly 
prearranged, it is certain, nevertheless, that the orders of 
Freemasons and Jesuits have been fighting with each other 
for centuries with mines and countermines, whose explosions 
exercise an influence on the events passing on the world's 
stage of which the leading actors, to say nothing of the 
spectators, have frequently no notion. It deserves remark, 
therefore, that if the Freemason Louis Phihppe looked to the 
French lodges for support, Louis Napoleon does not at least 
despise the assistance of the Jesuits. 

The preceding observations will suffice to show the cha- 
racter of the soil on which the Bonapai-tism, whose roots it 
was neglected to extirpate in 1815, has been able suddenly to 
shoot up before our eyes, while Royalty perished for want of 
nurture. 

It remains still to cast a glance at the programme of 
foreign policy, which is the logical development of the above 
premises. 

Nowhere is foreign bo io^U^jU/rngS^A with domestic 
pohcy as in France^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HtoT llian 

that tb^tfHl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BfeB '^^ ^>^ 
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uncle, has never forgiven the Bourbons for having been 
brought back to Paris by the help of foreign bayonets. He 
knows also, and has himself often enough repeated, that it 
was the bourgeois monarch's love of peace that mainly ex- 
posed him to the contempt of the French. That Louis 
Philippe respected the treaties of 1815 was, perhaps, his 
greatest merit ; but it cannot be denied that neither he, nor 
his ministers, nor his Chambers, so full of vagaries, had any 
policy. The framework of a national foreign system, such as 
had led Charles X. to negotiate secretly for an ofifensive and 
defensive aUiance between France and Russia, had vanished 
with that king in the July days, and the hatred with which 
the Emperor Nicholas pursued the revolutionary usurper 
made it hopeless to reconnect the broken threads. Apart 
from that, an alliance with the Orleanists would have encoun- 
tered serious objections in Bussia from the simple fact that, 
owing to the talkative and impressionable nature of the 
French, a Government dependent on the majority of the 
Chambers would have been utterly unable to arrange any 
settled programme of foreign policy, much less to carry it 
out. Napoleon III., on the contrary, not only can but must 
have a system, and in seizing the reins of th^ newly founded 
military monarchy he was perfectly consistent with himself. 
Well thought out, and thoroughly adapted to the circum- 
stances, his system is no mere whim of the moment, and 
deserves for that very reason the earnest attention of the 
Continent. A Napoleon who would sanction, like Louis 
Philippe, the treaties of 1815, and not attempt to seize the 
first chance that oflfered of repudiating those clauses which, 
really or presumedly, were directed against France, would, in 
the eyes of the army and nation, cease to be a Napoleon. 
The revision of the map of Europe, as adjusted by the Con- 

k2 
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gress of Vienna, is no mere faucy of a hired journalist, but a 
fixed and favomite idea of the new Emperor, This revision 
IB not to be confounded with the dream of a French universal 
monarchy, erected on the point of tlie sword. The French 
are sober enough to perceive that, if the uncle, with all his 
genius, suffered shipwreck in that enterprise, the nephew 
would have no prospect of success. ' We have no idea of 
conquest ' keep repeating the mouthpiecen of the party in 
power ; ' France is big enough ; wc are not hankering after 
the Rhine frontier, or any other extension of our territory. 
If we have been compelled, under the greatest general of hia 
time, to surrender our conquests, and twice to endure the 
shame of a foreign invasion, how should we now, without 
such a general, provoke the national sentiment of our neigh- 
bours, and especially of Germany ? ' 

This language ia perhaps more honest than might be sup- 
posed. What the present French Empire aims at, at any 
rate in the first instance, are not territorial, but moral 
conquests. The next object of ambition is to obtain that 
hegemony which for the last few years has been practically 
■wielded by the Emperor Nicholas. The champion of the 
Conservative principle, the terror of demagogues, the dictator 
of Continental Governments, the protector, not of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, but of the Germanic Confederation, 
that is the part which the Emperor of Russia has played till 
the outbreak of the present war, and which the Emperor of 
the French has now already begun to assume. ' Moi, brouille 
avec I'Empereur ? ' exclaimed Persigny, on leaving the Minis- 
try, ' Quelle idee ! Je I'ai fait President, je I'ai fail Empereur, 
je le ferai dictateur de I'Europe.' One might amSe at this as 
a mere flourish of tro] 
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I occurred since the days of Strasburg and Boulogne, especially 
I during the last two years, points to the fact that we have to 
L do with an illuminate, in whose schemes of adventure it is 
1 impossible not to see a certain method. Scarcely had the 
I socceesful cdiij) d'etat of December 2 obtained the much- 
I Taunted prompt and 'hearty' recognition of England, and 
I the danger consequently disappeared of that European coa- 
I lition for which the secret memorandum of London was to 
I pave the way, when that 'European Second of December' 
1 vas put on the stage, of which we have since then heard so 
I much. The Cabinets were atill exchanging endless and &ruit- 

■ less despatches about the question of Napoleon's recognition, 
I vhen M. de Lavalette, who had been sent to Constantinople 
( SB Ambassador, and since then ostensibly disavowed, picked 
t the quarrel about the Holy Places, wliich was to kindle the 
I general war that Napoleon needed. The attitude of the 

■ "northern Powers, the secret despatches of Vienna and Berhn, 
I uid lastly the refusal of the title of brother at St. Petersburg, 
I afforded a welcome pretext for hastening action. In January 
1 1853 the plan was alreaily laid to break up the Northern 
■alliance, and that, indeed, in the East. The moderation 
V&ffected at tirst was only a mask, employed to make sure 
» of the English statesmen, and gain them over. While St. 
I feteraburg, Vienna, and Berlin were negotiating, Paris was 

■ taking action. It was well known that at Constantinople con- 
1 irerged the most sensitive threads, the entanglement of which 
t 'as bound to excite the passionate nature of the Czar, who, 

though spoilt by success, was at bottom a lover of peace, and 
^^teculations were built on the blunders which that passionate- 
Krald occasion. MenschikofiTs mission was greeted with 
aris. ■ Miiintenant,' osclairaed Persigny with 
jrons r.\ngleterre,' They knew there that 
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the Ruasian Ambaesador Estraordiiiary would never rest 
contented with settling the wantonly provoked quarrel about 
the Key. Tliey could, therefore, in order to pacify public 
opinion in France and Europe, and especially in Eng- 
lajid, agree to conceHsions which, being unfortunately inter- 
preted on all sides as a prudent yielding, served to strengthen 
the belief that France desired peace, while in reality they 
caused the Gordian knot to be still more firmly tied. At 
the very moment when peace seemed at St. Petersburg as- 
sured, in May 1853 came the first real move in the game, 
the despatch of the French fleet to Salamis. As is well 
known, the French Ministers, alarmed at the boldness of this 
step, which was proposed by Persigny, unanimously protested 
against it. ' Quoi ! ' exclaimed the Emperor's trusted adviser, 
' oubliez-vous que nous avons un Napoleon a la tete du gou- 
vernement ? Ne s'agit-il pas de prouver a la nation, a 
I'armee, et surtout a I'Europe, que nous ne reculous pas de- 
vant une guerre avec la Bussie ? Ne s'agit-il pas avant tout 
d'entrainer I'Angleterre? Et I'Angleterre, ce n'est pas la 
cour, ni le conseil de la reine, encore moins Lord Aberdeen. 
II faut leur forcer la mam et c'est en roulant I'opinion pu- 
bhque que nous I'obligerons a faire cause commune avec nous. 
C'est par une demonstration navale que I'opinion publique se 
reveillera en Angleterre. Nous serons forces de revenir de 
Balamine, dites-vous ? Qu'importe ? Ce sera reculer pour 
mieux sauter, car nous entrerous dans le Bosphore avec les 
Anglais.' In vain did Fould and Drouyn de Lbuys attempt 
to carry their point, that at least a previous understanding 
should be come to on the subject with the English Cabin 
The Emperor decided against them, ' Persigny a raisoi 
said ; ' telegraphiez a la flotte de se rendre a S' 
annoQceroQB le fait accompli a I'Anglete.' 
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I tive, which has been derived from the best eoarces, ties the 
I secret of the Eaetern compheation. For if the despatch of 
t the fleet to Salamis was do mere freak of a despot, as was 
I then and is still beheved everywhere, especially in London, 
I but a well-considered move, calculated with an eye to public 
I opinion in England, to perseveve in beheving, as they do in 
j Bt. Petersburg, that England has dragged France into the 
war, is simply to cling to a delusion. The exact contrary ia 
I ihe case. Even if a war with Itussia were regarded, espe- 
cially in England, as sooner or later unavoidable, still the 
two opponents would perhaps have kept their swords in the 
scabbard for some years, had not a second been found on the 

(Seine to urge on the duel in his own interests. The only 
thing wanted was to wake the British lion h-om his slumber ; 
when once that was done, the rest was bound to follow of its 
own accord. And everything went as was wished. The 
SuBsians crossed the Pruth, and public opmion in England 
impetuously demanded war with Bussia and an alliance with 
Napoleon. Slowly, ahnoat timorously, the Coalition Ministry, 
divided amongst themselves, responded to the call, and the 
British vessel of State, well-nigh without a pilot, went help- 
lessly into the breakers which had been so artfully prepai'ed. 
»'We are drifting into waa*,' complamed Lord Clarendon, 
Tfhile the ' great and powerful ally ' was msinuating himself 
with rare dexterity and feigned deference into the confidence 
of the British statesmen. After the silent Imperial jiarvenu 
had succeeded in neutralising all hostile influences, pai'ticu- 
y the antipathies of the Court, he undertook practieajjy, 
hlio rd P ahnerstou, the direction of the 

r known at St. Petersbiurg. 
iken the 'I'Empire c'est la 
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paix ' in Bober earnest, may have contiibuted not a little, 
without either knowing or wishing it, to increase the blind- 
ness of the Russian Cabinet, and leave them under the j 
dangerous delnsion that the Anglo-French alliance was merely I 
a phantom, which would vanish directly it was grasped. Even ] 
the Russian agents did something to thicken the veil which at 
the critical moment concealed from the Czar the real position i 
of affairs ; and the politicians, professional and non-professional, 
who towards the end of 1853 hoped to pm'chase a Russo- 
Frenoh alliance with German territory, have more on their I 
consciences than they like to ilream of. But those gentlemen 
may rest assured once for all, that an alliance with Russia, at ' 
any rate in the first instance, is an impossibility in Imperial 
France. Legitimate Royalty, which had to thank Alexander I. ( 
mainly for its restoratioTi, might, perhaps, have sought later 
a support in Russia. The crowned son of the Revolution 
despises this Hui>port, and cannot possibly ally himself with the 
Czar ; if for this reason alone, that the position which the latter 
assumed towards the Continent is the chief object of Napoleonic 
ambition. If the Tuileries to-day had no higher aspirations 
than little Thiers, and were content with the frontier of the ] 
Rhine, the hints thrown out at Stuttgard by Prince Gortscha- 
koET would have fallen on a thankful soil, and not have been | 
answered, as they were, with an almost scornful silence. A \ 
prize 80 paltry may be contemned, in view of the higher obj 
of ambition, which, as already pointed out, is nothing less than J 
the reconstitution of the State system of Em^ope, the revis 
of the treaties of 1815. For the attainment of that obji 
Russia, as is well known, never can and never will offerj 
hand ; the only means for that end can be the English s 
ance. Louis Napoleon, like Louis XVIII. and Lou' 
has learned this lesson in exile, that the s^ 
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British press and the London Stock Exchange are indispensable 
to anyone who undertakes to found a dynasty in France. In 
the eyes of Napoleon III. the English aUiance is a contract 
resting on reciprocity. France supports by force of aims 
Enghsh interests in the East, and expects in return that 
England will after this war leave the Emperor Napoleon a free 
hand on the Continent, and connive as tacitly at the ' Euro- 
pean* coMj) (('('(«( as she connived at the French one. The 
future will show whether this calculation is correct. In any 
case the grave political errors committed by the three Northern 
Powers since the crisis Iwgan, have brought nearer that 
general war the Continental fruits of which NaiKiIeqn flatters 
himself he can purchase with possibly a trifling sacrifice, 
and here in Paris its outbreak next spring is regarded as 
inevitable. The general plan of the war is reported to be 
settled. The fall of Sebastopol, or, what is always possible, 
the defeat of the allies, will not, it is said, affect it as a whole. 
As soon as the Baltic is free from ice, the English fleet, form- 
ing the extreme left wing, is to commence ojierations, supported 
by a French squadron. About 60,000 English and French 
troops are intended to be taken on board, and the Swedish 
army of 40,000 men is counted on, which is already on a war 
footing. With the assistance of a number of gunboats, a 
vigorous attack is to be made on Cronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg; the fortresses of the Bay of Finland, which were fully 
reconnoitred last year, are to be taken, and Finland, and if 
possible the Baltic provinces, are to I>e seized and given to 
Sweden. Bonapartist France requires, indeed, in the North 
a strong Scandinavia as a faithful ally. On the extreme 
right wing the Anglo-French and Turks are to continue their 
previous operations, and extend them to Asia Minor also, 
as well as the Caucasus and Bessarabia. In the centre. 
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Austria would have to undertake the main conduct of the 
great war, the object of her attack being the strong offensive 
position of Russia in the high plains of Poland, to assail 
which, it is not disguised, the co-operation of Austria is 
indispensable. And yet people in Paius are already specu- 
lating on the restoration of Poland as a natural ally, whose 
services EonapartiBm might find useful against Eussia or Ger- 
many. But though the Polish kingdom of the future is one 
of the main elements, it . is certain, in the programme ot 
Napoleon 111., the demai'cation of its frontiers has never yet 
been considered, since the territorial sacrifices to be expected 
from Austria and Prussia could not possibly at this moment 
be discussed, and all questions of detail depend on tlie suc- 
cess of the war. Only, care appears to have been taken that 
the Polish emigration, in the event of such a thuig being 
announced at Vienna after the rejection of Austria's contem- 
plated ultimatum, should be governed by the military dispo- 
sitions of the Austrian generals. 

Such is an outline of the map of Europe which the prisoner 
of Ham drafted, and after his escape communicated with 
great confidence of success to several personages of my 
acquaintance ; among others, to the Earl of Westmoreland. 
The sceptic smile of the English diplomatist was answered by 
a ' rira bien qui rira !e dernier,' and Napoleon added a fiiendly 
invitation to i)ay a I'isit to the Emperor of the French as soon 
as he was installed in the Tuileries. 

A still more important point than either Poland or Scan- 
dinaria in the Bonapartist plans of the future is presented by 
Italy. The Italian question, for obvious reasons, ia now left 
imtouched and postponed to a later time ; but ' the young 
man of Forli,' formerly initiated into the intrigues of the Car- 
f> a membei' of that secret eon- 
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t fedetracy, is far more Italian than French. The ' liberation 

' of Italy ' remains a hobby, if only becaiiBe it is connected 
■with the mystic Bide of Bonapartitim. It is well known that 
Napoleon I. sought to persuade himself and his Bubjects that 
he was the legitimate successor of Charlemagne. Like that 
Emperor of the Franks, Naiioleon III. would now wish to 

I secure by a march to Rome the consecration of his crown, 
and therewith the exclusive right, as protector of the Holy 
See, to treat the Italian princes as his vassals. 

If it is asked now by what means these soaring schemes 
are to be realised, the answer is that the French army will 
«arly in January, tliat is in about six weeks, have 550,000 
men under anna. Out of these, it is true, about 130,000 are 
now in Algeria, Eome, Athens, and the Crimea. With 120,000 
men, assisted by the newly organised police, it is hoped to be 
able to keep Paris and France in order. If another 50,000 
are sent to the Baltic on board the fleet, there will remain in 
the camp at Boulogne an available reserve of only 250,000 
men. These are to support Austria, if necessajy, in the 
centre, or be employed against us in case Prussia and the 
rest of Germany make a show of maintaining their neutrality 
hy force of arms. 

If the above schemes contain the germ of a future quarrel 

[ -on Napoleon's part with Austria and Germany, they fiu-nish 

' the most serious warning to all the German Governments to 
remain united and bring to a speedy end the now seemingly 
inevitable war with Bussia, but iji no case to allow the French, 
not even as friends, to set foot on German soil. By so doing 
we may be able, at least later on, to oppose to our arrogant 

i "Western neighbour — this time without foreign help— the firmly 

I melded power of an undivided Germany. 

P»ris: Nov. 17, 185i. 
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LONDON. ^18fi5. 



Audience at Windaoi' CftaUa— Oonveraalion with Prince Albert^Ministeiial 
Crisis — The British Constitution — SuiTeringa of the Army in the Crimea — 
Defective Organisati on— Prevalent Distrust — Fall of Lord Aberdeen — Lord 
PalmeTBton Prime Minister— Keorganisation of the Crimean Arinj — ^TreaCj 
with Austria of Dec. 3. 1S54— Death ot the Emperor Nicholas— The Four 
Points— Lord John RueBaU'a Mission to Vienna— Fnilure of the Vienna. 
Conference —The French Emperor and Empress in England — Eflorta (or 
Peace— Betnm Visit of Queen Victoria to Paris — My Mission to Lbbon. 

My first duty, after returning in January 1855 to London, 
was to present to Queen Victoria my new credentials, which 
had been rendered necessary by the change of Government 
in Saxony. The Queen received me at Windsor, where I was 
invited to dine and spend the night. It was a cold winter's 
day, and the froat on the rails delayed the express train 
which conveyed Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, and other 
ministers, as well as myself, to the Castle. 

I was just hastening to dress for dinner, whtn Lord 
Clarendon called me into the gallery and asked me if I had 
not forgotten my credentials. These were quickly brought, 
and I delivered them, agreeably to English etiquette, in my 
travelling dress. The Queen herself had already begun her 
toilette, and quickly put on a dressing gown to receive Lord 
Clarendon and myself. 

Being thus duly accredited i" "-ould take my place at the 
dinner table. The Court f usual English custom. 
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the Queen rising with her ladies when the dinner is over, and 
leaving the men alone to sip their claret. 

Prince Albert motioned me to his side and began a con- 
-versation in German, of which his neighbour. Lord Aberdeen, 
cotild not understand a word. Opinions, therefore, could be 
exchanged with perfect freedom, and I was indebted to the 
Prince for an accurate Eiccount of the situation as it had 
developed itself diu-ing ray absence. On the subject of Ger- 
man relations he spoke out very openly and with much dis- 
pleaeure, and complained in particular that the vacillation of 
the King of Prussia and the indecision of Manteuffel were 
bound to frustrate the hojie of bringing the Emperor of 
Russia to reason. 

Enghfih feeling bad completely changed. Even Lord 
Aberdeen had resolved to prosecute the war with vigour. As 
I looked at that excellent old gentleman, and saw how he sat 
there in the iry apartment shivering and chattering his teeth, 
I involuntarily asked myself whether he was the man to battle 
with the storm, and lead England safely through the dangers 
of a European war. For a storm there was, which was 
shaking the British Constitution to its base, if not imperilling 
its very existence. 

The British Constitution is no mere piece of paper. It is 
not to be found within the four corners of Magna Charta or 
the Bill of Eights. It is an arsenal, not to say a medley, of 
written laws, judicial decisions, Norman privileges, Saxon 
customs, Danish survivals, ancient precedents, and half-for- 
gotten resolutions of Parliament. Every sovereign of Eng- 
land, the Tudors as well as the Stuarts, Cromwell as well as 
the Hanoverian dynasty, Queen Elizabeth as well as Queen 
Victoria, has bellied to build up, and every session of Parlia- 
ment to perfect, this ediJice of ages. It is a labyrinth to 
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•which a knowledge of public opinion affords tbe only clue^l 
But this very public opinion is but a toy for big children, 
a kite whicli rises or falls with every breath of air, and I 
which none can fly but those who understand the game to- 1 
be a game. 

The ship of State 'Britannia' had sprung a leak, and i 
was rolling almost without a pilot in tbe trough of the sea. I 
Men's eyes were opened to the real magnitude of the war, 1 
which had been so recklessly begun; after the fever came I 
the cold fit. Sir Charles Napier had slipped away from the- 1 
Baltic ice with his task miaccomplished. In the Crimea the | 
gallant armies had won desperate battles, but, so to speak, 
not a foot of land. Sebastopol, changed by the genius of ' 
Todleben into a fortified camp, still defied the allies and 
their newly perfected artillery. 

An unusually hai'd winter, and the storms which iu an 
inland sea like the Eusine are always extremely dangerous, 
and which wrecked a number of transports, had so weakened 
the victorious English anny, that in the bcginuijig of 1855 
only about 10,000 combatants remained, all of whom, partly' 
in the trenches and partly in the camp, now converted into 
a morass, seemed doomed to perish from hunger, frost, and 
fever. When the news of these privations and sufferings 
reached England, and was stned up to the public twice a 
day by the newspapers with exaggerated zeal, a cry of indig- 
nation arose, and, as always happens in such cases, the blamo 
was heaped on the men, not the system. Anything more 
absurd than this system can hardly be conceived. The re- | 
sponsible Secretary of State for War, the Duke of Newcastle, ' 
a member of the Cabinet, was also Minister for the Colonies. 
Under him was the Secretary at War, Sidney Herbert, In 
addition to these, there was a Commander-in-Chief of the J 
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army, Lord Hardinge, an excellent old soldier and Buccessor 
to the poBt which the Duke of Wellington till his death had 
filled with almost absolute authority. Theoretically, indeed, 
the Commander -in- Chief was the servant of the responsible 
Secretary of Stata, but practifally the latter followed, aa a 
civilian, the inspiration of his military Bubordinate. Now, as the 
Secretary of State again did nothing without consulting the 
Queen, or in other words Prince Albert, the public, of course, 
&stene(I the responsibihty for everything upon the ' petty Ger- 
man Prince,' At such a moment, there was nothing too absurd 
to pass muster as probable. Thus, a silly report was spread 
that the Prince was wilUug to sacrifice the army in the 
Crimea out of love for his German relatives, and had given 
Lord Raglan secret orders to carry on a sham campaign and 
spare the Kussians aa much as possible. Anything more 
senseless could scarcely be conceived. The anger of the 
excited pubhc vented itself nevertheless, not directly on the 
Prince, but on his pretended instruments. Lord Baglan, 
Lord Hardinge, and the Duke of Newcastle, and in the last 
instance the Premier. Lord Alwrdeen, were the men who 
were loaded with contumely of every kind, and held to 
blame that the Tartar's atory of the capture of Sebastopol 
remained day after day still uneoniirraed, while the corpses 
of 20,000 British soldiers were mouldering on the barren 
steppes of the Crimea, and the rest of the ai"my was perish- 
ing from cold and lamger. Several Engliali officers, who 
went through that rigorous winter, have since tokl me with a 
smile that they first learned of their sufferings from the 
newspapers. But there was no exaggeration too gre-at to find 
belief, and nobody doubted that the days of the Ministry 
were reckoned. 

When Parliament now assembled on January 28, the 
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Houee of CominoiiH showed that they reflected faithfully the 
feverish excitement of the coimti-y. Meanwhile, Lord Abci"- 
deen's position was no enviable one. Diaraeh, the leader of 
the Opposition, would have taken good caie, even if Lord 
Derby had not been there to check him, not to pull the cheat- 
nuta out of the fire. A direct attack, the succesa of whiebij 
could not be doubted, would have morally obhged the Conser- I 
vatives to form a Government. But where were the materials 
for that Government to be found in the midst of such a storm ? 
The task of belUng the cat was left, therefore, to chance, 
or, as frequently happens in such situations, to a so-called 
independent memterof Parliament. The little, plain-looking, 
but somewhat popular member for Sheffield, Mr. Roebuck, 
was only too happy to undertake this part. He was plucky, 
and belonged to those ' qui ne doiitent de rien,' as the French 
Bay. He moved for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the couduct of the war, in order to ascertain 
the causes which had reduced the army in the Crimea to 
such a miserable plight. It is possible that this motion, if 
not actually inspired by Lord Palmerston, had received his 
approval. Nothing more, however, would perhapa have beoo 
heard of the matter, had not the leader of ^he House, Lord 
John Russell, long since impatient of playing second fiddle in 
the Cabinet, given the motion an unusual importance. Ho 
at once resigned, on the ground, as he explained to the 
Cabinet, that in the present state of feeling in the House the 
Committee of Inquiry could not be e\-aded. People aptly com- 
pared this selfisb UUlubtAa to the rat which leaves the sinking, 
ship : it WHUHfl|^iHHHfett||ta^lW| hy his retirement, and< 
not ^g^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ggjggfBlui would cause the 
^ I^ird John stuck.' 
f endeavoured tM 
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induce Lord Aberdeen to hand over to Lord Palmeraton the 
War Department, administered by tbe unpopulai- Duke of 
Newcastle, in the hope of thus wearing out and discrediting 
his colleague, and securing for himself the future premiership. 
Palmerston himself had no desire wliatever to become Minis- 
ter of War ; and even when the Duke of Newcastle himself 
offered to retire, in order to save the Minietry, persisted in 
declining the post, declaring that he could not administer the 
War Office half as well as the Duke. Russell's wholly unex- 
pected and unexplained retirement drew after it the request 
of the Wliigs in the Cabinet for their release. Thus the 
Aberdeen Ministry was already in a state of complete dis- 
rnption when the debate on Roebuck's motion commenced. 
That debate ended on the night of January 29 by the motion 
being carried. Three hundred and live voted for it, and only 
148 against it ; so that there was a majority of 167 against 
the Ministers. 

I had accepted an invitation to dinner that evening, and 
was not able to reach Westminster Palace till near eleven 
o'clock. The House was crowded, and there was no room 
in the seats reserved for the diplomatic body, either for the 
French Ambassador or myself. Rome friendly members of 
Parliament took compassion on us, and invited us to their 
seats in the gallery inside the House. Thus I was able to 
listen comfortably to Disraeli's sarcastic speech and Glad- 
stone's brilliant defence, and after the order of ' Strangers 
■withdraw ' had announced, about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the close of the debate, to await in the large hall the 
resolt of the division. Walewski, on hearing it, seemed 
delighted, and whispered in my ear, ' In eight days Lord 
Palmerston will be Prime Minister — that is exactly what we 
'ant.' 
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Afl the Tories Iiad voted for Roebuck's motion, and formed ] 
the mOBt compact and numerous party of the Opposition, the ■ 
Queen immediately sent for their leader, Lord Derby. The 
Earl declined to undertake the responsibility of forming an 
effective Cabinet at such a critical moment, unless Lord Pal- 
merston and the Peeliten would consent to serve with him, | 
and left it with the Queen to attempt other combinations, 
promishig, however, in the event of those attempts failing, 
to place hia services at her Majesty's disposal. The Queen 
now sent for Lord John Kussell. Self-sufficient as ever, he 
undertook the task, but he reaped what he had sown, and 
was forced in a few days to confess bis inability to undertake 
the Government. Finally the Queen turned to Lord Palmer- 
Bton. This was a hard resolve to make, but it was a necessity. 
Palmerston not only had the ear of the House and the favour 
of the people, but, what was now almost more important 
than either, the full confidence of Napoleon, without whose 
assistance it was hopeless to think of bringing the war to an 
honourable termination. Prince Albert, who knew the noble 
Lord pretty well, and who said to me once afterwards, ' I can- 
not respect that man, for he always prefers his own interestft 
to those of the nation,' was too good a patriot not to see that 
Palmerston had become the man of the hour. Moreover, 
there was no disguising the fact that events had to some 
extent justified Lord Palmerston, and that his over-hasty 
recognition of the coup il'rtat had rendered possible that 
alhance which was more necessary now than ever. Thus then 
the Prince and Lord Palmerston, standing on the two anti- 
podes of politics, jomed bands, and together saved the country 
and the ParUamentary system from dangers which threatened 
general confusion, and had already compromised the reputa* 
tion of all the leading statesmen. Lord Palmerston found no 
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difficulty in effecting an agreement with the Peelites, Sir 
James Graham ami Gladstone, Cardwell and Sidney Herbert, 
accepted the posts offered to them in the new Cabinet. But 
no confidence could be placed in these weathercock PeeliteB, 
and after only a few days they upset everything again by 
declaring their intention of quitting the Cabinet if the Com- 
mittee of Inquu-y, which had been voted by the Commons, 
were actually appointed. Lord Palmerston had had forty 
years' experience of the House of Commons. He knew that 
any opponition was impossible ; but he knew also that if Boe- 
buck and his Committee were left to themselves, the matter 
would soon cease to be dangerous, and come to nothing. He, 
therefore, accepted the resignations of his colleagues, and 
reconstructed the Cabinet by taking in Lord John Ruasell and 
some of the Whigs. For the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
in the place of Mr. Gladstone, he found an able auxiliary in 
Lord Clarendon's brother-in-law, Sir Cornewall Lewis. The 
latter was not only a distinguished scholar, but, as he soon 
proved himself, an able and conscientious man of business. 
If he lacked the brilliant quahties and especially the eloquence 
of Gladstone, he soon succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
Parliament by his calm firmness and moderation. The 
illusion of hia predecessor, who had hoped to defray the ex- 
penses of the war by a mere increase of taxation, he discarded 
altogether, and the loan which he proposed met with universal 
approval. The war had already cost forty-six millions ster- 
ling, and nobody yet could see its end. The choice also of 
the old Scotchman, Lord Panmure, who now undertook the 
undivided duties of War Minister, was a hap|)y one. 

The army was soon furnished with the necessary reinforce- 
ments, and in the spruig of 1855 Lord Raglan had again 
80,000 British troops under his coloms, not including the 
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German and Turkiah foreign legions. The Commissariat also 
left nutliing more to be desired, and the profusion of food and 
clothing supplied to the troops enabled them to help the 
famishing French, whose sufferinjig and privations were well 
known to have \ieen etiually severe, however little the strictly 
watched French newspapers ventured to reveal them to the 
public. 

The diplomatic situation had also somewhat cleared and 
improved both for France and England. Austria had con- 
cluded a Convention with them on December 2, 1854, which, 
though not making Austria an immediate belligerent, formu- 
lated, nevertheless, certain eventualities, under which the 
Vienna Cabinet promised to declare war against Bussia. The 
bases proposed as the conditions of a permanent peace had 
been arranged in concert under ' four Points.' It was for- 
tunate for England that Lord Palmerston succeeded in keeping 
Lord Clarendon at the Foreign OfBce, obviously the best man 
for the place, as he had been there when the Eastern compli- 
cations began, and had conducted all the subsequent negotia- 
tions. Besides that, he enjoyed the favour of the Emperor 
and Empress of the French. The latter knew him from his 
youth. Clarendon having been one of the intimate friends of 
her mother, the Countess Montijo, at Madrid. 

Altogether, the state of things at the Iwginning of March 
was such as to remind me again of Brunnow's remark that 
the worst situations are those which present no prospect of 
escape. Everyone was sick of the war, but neither Russia nor 
the Western Powers could think of peace without incurring 
humiliation. Russia had been several times defeated on her 
own soil, notwithstanding the numerical superiority of her 
troops ; she still maintained, it was true, her position in 
fiebastopol, bat ahe had not been able to drive the intruders 
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away. The latter had won some Pyrrhic victoriea, at a dis- 
proportionate sacriiice of blood and money, and after several 
months had gained nothing but the ground occupied by their 
catnpR. 

On March 2, during a walk with the Prussian char<ii 
d'affaires. Count Lazar Henckel, an old colleague ut St. Peters- 
burg, we discussed the situation. My conviction was that 
nothing but some untoward event could untie the Gordian 
knot. I cited several instances from history to show how 
Providence in such cases had frequently solved the difficulty 
in a wholly imexpected way. 

' But, in Heaven's name !' asked the sober-minded Henckel, 
' what sort of an untoward event is now to help us ?' 

' Well, then,' I answered, ' what if, for example, the 
Emperor Nicholas, who, as both of uh know, is the author of 
all this confusion, were suddenly to die ? Would not his 
successor ^if he himself cannot do so — be able to offer the 
hand for peace ? ' 

' Perhaps bo,' added my friend ; ' but according to our 
latest news from St. Petersburg the Emperor is quite well, 
and Dr. Mandt has not the smaUeat anxiety about his health.' 

Thus we parted, to find ourselves together again a few 
hours later at the Travellers' Club. Henckel was sitting by 
the entrance to the dining-room, and motioned to me to take a 
seat at his table. 

' You were one of the conspirators,' he began, ' if you only 
knew it. On reaching home, I found a telegram lying on my 
table, informing me that the Emi>eror Nicholas had died sud- 
denly this afternoon, just at the time when we were sjreaking 
about him. There you have your untoward event ! Let us 
hope it will soon bring us peace ! ' 

The news spread like wildfire, and was received, as could 
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have been anticipated, with utterances of hope for peace. But 
peace Btill seemed unpossible, for the national feehng ui Russia, 
especia)ly after the recent defeat at Eupatoria (Feb. 17), which 
had broken the Czar's heart, had been too deeply wounded. 
Count Nesselrode, nevertheless, only a few days after the 
accession of Alexander II, bad laid stress on the youthful 
monarch's love for jK-ace, and shortly afterwards declared 
his readiness to recognise as prehminaries the four points on 
which the Western Powers had agreed with Austria. Con- 
ferences were now reopened in Vienna. Lord Palmerston 
eagerly seized the opjKirtunity to get rid for a while of his 
inconvenient colleague. Lord John Russell, and give him the 
responsibihty of these diplomatic negotiations. Thus the 
Iteform Minister gauied time to meditate at a distance bom 
London on the blunders he had committed during the last 
few months. Unexperienced, and without any proper know- 
ledge of either French or German, Lord John was quite ready to 
commit new blmidere at Vienna, and thereby make himself 
impossible in Pai'hament. Palmerston could wish for nothing 
better for his own interests. 

No sooner had Napoleon learned that an English Cabinet 
Minister was to go to Vienna, than he sent thither also his own 
Minister of Foreign .\ifairs, M. Drouyn de Lhn;-s, while Prince 
Gortschakoff, who had already been designated as Nesselrode's 
successor, represented Russia at the Conference. The first 
two points— the cessation of the Russian protectorate over 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and the regulation of the na%'iga- 
tion of the Danulw in conformity with the resolutions of the 
Congress of Vienna — presentetl little difficulty. On the other 
hand, a Urely word combat, and a not !es.s lively interchange 
"'' 'he third point, which demanded the 

• of Jnlv 13, 1841, and the 
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abro^tion of Russian supremacy in the Black Sea. The 
words, ' mettre fin a la preponderance ruese dans la Mer 
Noire,' were of a very elaetic natm-e, and capable of varioas 
interpretatioDH. The Western Powers, mindful of Sinope, 
demanded the neutralisation of the Black Sea and a limi- 
tation of the number of Russian and Turkish war ships. 
Gortschakoff declared that Sebastopol was not yet taken and 
probably never would be taken, and that Russia must reject 
any attempt to limit her naval forces as a humiliation un- 
worthy of a great Power, Austria then proposed a com- 
promise — that Russia should pledge herself to maintain the 
status '{iio of 1853 ; and that each of the Western Powers 
should be entitledto station two frigates in the Black Sea, in 
order to see that Russia did not increase her fleet. At the 
Bame time Austria promised to consider it as a nisim brlli if 
Russia kept there a smgle ship of war more than in 1858. 
M. Drouyni de Lhuys, who, in the interest of exhausted 
France, was anxious to bring the war to an end, accepted this 
proposed compromise, and induced Lord John Russell to do 
likewise. Both were disavowed. Dronyn de Lhuys sent in 
his resignation, snd was succeeded at the Ministry on the 
Quai d'Orsay by Walewski ; but Lord John Russell, scorned 
alike by his friends and foes, returned to London, and in 
spite of all remained minister for the present. 

Judging these proceedings by the light of present 
events, it is impossible not to see that the Austrian Cabinet, 
like the two disavowed ministers of England and France, 
were in the main coiTect. It is impolitic to load a beaten 
enemy with humiliations, from which that enemy must neces- 
sarily strive to free himself when the first opportunity occurs. 
The result has shown that Russia found such an opportunity in 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71. Anyone, however, who 
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puts himself in the then position of the Western Powers, wiH . 
understand that they should have decUned to see the guarantee 
of a lasting peace — the means ' de mettre tin a la prepon- 
derance russe dans la Mer Noire ' — in the estabhstunent of the 
statiiH quo. He will understand, further, that neither Eng- 
land nor France should care to undertake the burden of being^ 
forced to maintain ships of war in the Black Sea simply to 
exercise a kind of police eajnoHnapr against the Kussians. 
Lastly, the eventual consent of Austria to regard as a cistit 
hi-Ui any increase of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea beyond 
the number aHoat in 1853 was worthless, since what was 
desired was a pfrmanmt state of peace, not an ever smoulder- 
ing war. Apart from that, the December treaty had become 
a dead letter from the inability of England and France to 
guarantee to the Austrian (government the support in money 
and troops contemplated by Article III. Austria had com- 
pelled the evacuation of the Danubian Principalities without 
drawing the sword, and recovered a wholly lost basis of peace. 
She was still ready, though rightly reluctant, to take an active 
part in hostilities. How could she be expected to begin another 
war after having replaced her aimy on a i)fcace footing ? In 
fact it was premature to think of building golden bridges 
for Russia, for she was not yet lieaten, or at any rate did 
not consider herself beaten. Thus the war broke oot afresh, 
and the expedition planned by Prince Albert against Kertch 
(May 27) resulted in the capture of most imjKirtant stores 
fi-om the Russians, which proved useful to the Allies. 

The state of tilings in I'aris was serious in the extreme. 
Every day was adding to the discontent excited by tlie wai', 
which NapoleoUr ia it waa tbeo endeavoured to persuade the 
French, waU|lMMHHtottife^ti>® interests of England. 
This QM^^^^^^^^^^^^^Htan <^(' Boulogne think 
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of going in person to the Crimea, to put an end to the miser- 
able business by a brilliant victory. The absurdity of the 
idea was patent. The army itself, wlio considered the Em- 
peror no soldier, far less a commander, protested against it. 
A disaster, or even only a prolonged absence of the Emijeroi- 
from Paris, might jeopardise his throne and the alliance 
with England, who, moreover, would never have consented to 
place her troops under the supreme command of the French 
monarch. Lord Pahnerston seized the bull by the horns. 
He caused Lord Clarendon to go to Boulogne, to dissuade 
the Emperor from the project. Clarendon met among 
those around Napoleon with the warmest support ; and al- 
though the Emperor apparently persisted in his idea, that 
idea might be regarded as abandoned. The matter finally 
ended in a change of the French Commander-in-Chief. The 
energetic and resolute Marshal Pelissier superseded the brave 
but indecisive Canrobert. 

Lord Clarendon discussed in Boulogne at the same time 
the necessary arrangements for the visit which the Emperor 
and Empress had contemplated pa^'ing to the Queen, At 
noon on April 16 the French guests arrived in a dense fog at 
Dover, where they were received by Prince Albert and con- 
ducted through London to Windsor. I had never seen such 
crowds in the streets of the metropolis before. From the 
windows of the TravellerH* Club I had a good view of the pro- 
cession as it turned into Pall Mall. The cheers of the popu- 
lace evidently pleased the silent monarch, wliile the beauty of 
the Empress made the crowd enthusiastic. In passing King 
I Street, the Emjwror drew the attention of the Prince and 
■ess to the house he had occupied when in exile. The 
I extracts from Queen Victoria's diary, pubhshed by Sir Theo- 
[ dote Martin in his ' Life of the Prince Consort,' dwell, how- 
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ever, bo fully on tliia visit, that there is little to add to 
them. 

On April 19 the Emperor aiul Empress went to Guildhall, 
in response to an mvitation from the Lord Mayor. As London 
swarmed ^vith French and Italian refugees, some anxiety 
was felt, notwithstanding the thoroughly hospitable feeling 
of the masses. Sir Richard Mayne, the Chief Commissioner 
of Police, told me that on the day before, the 18th, he had 
sent, at Lord Palmerston's direction, for Mazzini, Kossuth, 
and other prominent foreign refugees, and told them that 
Lord Palmerston would immediately bring in an Alien Bill 
and expel from the country all pohtical refugees, without 
exception, within twenty-four hours, if tlic least annoyance 
were given to the Queen's guest during his stay in England. 
This warning produced the desired effect. So incensed was 
the mob against the refugees, that a perfectly imiocent young 
man, in whose pockets somebody in the crowd had found a 
pistol, would have been torn to pieces at Temple Bar but for 
the protection of the police. The journey from Buckingham 
Palace to Guildhall was made, however, in a close carriage 
and at as quick a pace as the Queen's cream-coloured horses 
were able to proceed. The Horse Guards, who formed the 
escort, surrounded the vehicle. It looked as if a St&te 
prisoner were being taken to the Tower, not the guest of 
England to the palace of the chief civic magistrate. 

The diplomatic body had been inviti'd to this di-jfimei: 

We were all assembled undei" the protection of Gog and 

Magog, the ancient colossal statues of Guildhall, when 

the cheere of the crowd announced the arrival of the Im- 

?riitl pair. Tin i* i I! i; .1 an extraordinary 

iquerade, or 
transport t-i 
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The aldermen with their long robes and gold chains, the Lord 
Mayor in his fur-trimmed gown and surrounded by his 
officials in fine livery, recalled the days of Shakespeare and 
Bacon. The strange mixture of sturdy independence and 
petty adherence to ancient formalities, of overweening national 
:pride and obsequious flunkeyism, which characterises the 
London cockney, was conspicuous all around. On a dais 
stood the throne of the Emperor, who, conducted by the 
Lord Mayor, slowly ascended the steps, took his seat, and 
then received from the hands of Walewski — I was about to 
say, the Speech from the Throne. He read it, in reply- to the 
somewhat servile address, in a distinct voice, but not without 
a foreign accent. After that, they adjourned to the luncheon. 

A short speech by the Lord Mayor, who proposed the 
Emperor's health, was responded to by the latter in brief but 
cordial terms. The inevitable loving cup was then passed 
round, and amused the Empress exceedingly. The Lord Mayor, 
also, did not forget to eulogise the very old sherry from the 
* Napoleon l)utt,' which was drunk in honour of the Emperor. 

As we were waiting after this entertainment for our car- 
riages, I happened to have been pushed by the crowd so near 
to the Emperor's carriage that I could not help observing the 
nervous manner in which both Napoleon and Walewski eyed 
the crowd. 

An hour afterwards, the Emperor and Empress received 
us at the French Embassy in Albert Gate House, where the 
whole of the diplomatic body was assembled. The ceremony 
was purely formal, but the Emperor appeared visibly pleased 
at having got safe and sound out of the City. 

Besides councils of war and reviews, and balls and dinners 
in the Waterloo Room, an incident then occurred at Windsor 
which was destined to have the happiest results for Napoleon. 
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Tho cordial reception he had found at the English Court 
eucouraged him so far aa to confide to the Queen the 
sorrow he felt at the Empresa'a being childless. He begged 
her Majesty, as the mother of eight children, to persuade th& 
Empress to consult a phyaieian. Sir Charles Locock, the 
Queen's physician and accoucheur, was accordingly summoned ; 
and HO successful was the treatment he prescribed, that nine 
months afterwards the Prince Imperial was born. It is easy 
to understand from this incident the interest taken by the 
Queen in the young Prince until his tragic death. 

Meanwhile the feeling of the country had sensibly changed. 
The peace party, which in the House of Commons consisted 
previously of only Bright and Cobden, already numbered 
many inHuential adherents. Disraeli himself, who for per- 
sonal if for no other reasons had been averse to the war, 
foreseeing that it would keep his opponents in power, now 
came forward, though not yet openly in Parliament, as an 
advocate of peace. 

I also had an opportunity at that tune of gi\*iug some 
impetus to the agitation in favour of peace. Mr. Tracey 
Turnerelli, the son of an Italian sculptor, who had been 
naturalised in England, had given me some English lessons 
in St. Petersburg. Formerly a professor at the University of 
Kasan, Tui'nerelH had been summoned to St. Petersburg, and 
had received there a lucrative appoijitmeut at the Mihtary 
Academy, which was under the control of the Grand Duke 
Constantine. The war surprised him in London, where 
I on leave, and 
there. 
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' Hussia, which met with success. This induced me to advise 
liim to give lectures in some of the provincial towns, and 
combat the prejudice against 'Russian barbarism,' which had 
heen fostered by the newspapers. I gave him some letters 
of recommendation: to Bright and Cobdeo, who were quite 
willing to send Turnerelli into the country as an apostle of 
peace. His lectures excited interest, and brought him in more 
than he had expected. After peace was concluded, he visited 
me again, and told me that they had gained him the affec- 
tions of a young lady, who, a Roman Catholic like him- 
eelf, had offered him her hand and fortune. Thus he could 
live, as he said, a happy married man, with an income 
of several thousand jwunds, at his house at Brighton, and 
easily get over the loss of his professorship in Russia. 

That the peace party should ultimately be strengthened 
by the Peelites, that Gladstone and Sir James Graham, both 
of whom were responsible for the dei'ilaration of war, should 
now make common cause with Cohden and Bright, was a 
circumstance which could he surprising only to those who 
BtDl cherished illusions regarding these gentlemen's want of 
principle. Their political creed resolved itself into this — to 
follow the opinion of the day, and when in otSce only to ask 
themselves, ' What shall we do to keep there ? ' and when in 
opposition, ' What shall we do to get into it again ? ' Certainly 
they deceived themselves often enough about the real opinion 
of the country. The ascendency of Lord Palmerston was due 
to his rare instinct and his knowledge of the national 
peculiarities. 

Towards the end of the Session, Lord John Eusaell had 
once more become impossible. The confessions he was forced 
ake on July (J placed it beyond doubt that he had agreed, 
;he fullest conviction, to the compromise proposed by 
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Austria in Vienna. Hia continuance in the Cabinet wliieh 
jected that proposal and reaolved to prosecute the war induced 
the Opi>osition to give notice of a vote of want of confidence.. 
This vote, thanks to the Peelites and the adherents of the Man- 
chester school, had every prospec-t of being carried. Lord 
John Bussell only saved the Ministry by resigning on 
July 16. 

At the scene of war, the Eussians on June 18 had success- 
fully repulsed an assault against Sebastopol which had been 
planned by the French, and only reluctantly atx]uie8eed in by 
Lord Raglan. The latter died of vexation at this unmerited 
failure, on June 28. On the other hand, the Bussians suffered 
on the Tchernaya in August a sensible defeat, wliieh served 
to reveal the extent of their exhaustion. Everyone felt; 
when Parliament was prorogued on August 14, that the fall 
of Sehaatopol and the conclusion of peace were simply ques- 
tions of time. 

With regard to the return visit which Queen Victoria, 
accompanied by Prince Albert and the Princess Royal, paid to 
the French Court hi the latter half of August, I learned no- 
thing beyond what was reported in the newspapers, having 
left London shortly after their Majesties' return, in order to 
go to Portugal and Spain. 

King Dom Pedro V, had attained his majority, and waa 
about to assume the direction of the Government. King John 
was anxious not to omit offering his congratulations to this 
the first Duke of Saxony who had ascended the throne of ' 
Portugal. I received instructions, therefore, to repair to- 
Lisbon on an extraordinary mission for that purpose. On 
return I chose the route thi-ongh Spain, and visited ' 
Seville, as well as Gibraltar and the iw 
coast. On reaching Paiis i-iti 
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newspapers for weeks. I hastened to the Countess Walewska, 
who had already taken up her quarters at the Ministry of 
Foreign AiBfairs on the Quai d'Orsay. She invited me the 
same evening to dinner, adding that I should assist her by 
doing the honours to three foreign ministers. She named 
Herr von Beust, Herr von der Pfordten, and Count Vilain XTV. 
I thus accidentally learnt of my chiefs presence in Paris. 
He had come with Pfordten, on the excuse of seeing the 
Exhibition, to preach peace to the French Emperor. * lis sont 
venus,' said Walewski that evening confidentially, * enfoncer 
une porte ouverte. Sebastopol est pris, notre honneur 
militaire est sauf, et nous ne demandons pas mieux que de 
faire la paix, mais 9a ne depend pas uniquement de nous. II 
faut d'abord que les Busses entendent raison.' 
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London, Jan, 16: Interview with Lord CUrandon — The Anglo-French AlH- ■ 
ance— Sufferings of the Englisfa Armj^~ Detects o( the Systeoi— Threstening 
Aspect of Aflairs in England. — London. April 3S: Visit of the Freccb 
Emperor and Empress to London.— T.ondon. Ma; I'J : Conversation irith 
Oonnl Gotloredo on Austria's Policy in the Eaatem QucGlion— Neatrality 
ot Germany- Herr von Usodora— The Peace Question a Shuttlecook of 
English Parties— The Janua-headcd Ministry in England- Motions ot Iiord 
Urey and Milner Gibson- Sir Hamilton Seymour counsels Moderation. — 
London. July IH : Austrian Proposals of MediatioD, and tlieir Rejection by 
the Western Powers- Policy of Despair- Dangers of that Policy- German 
Unity alone can command Peace— London, July 31 ; A BrjeHiier of Friends 
ot Peace— Disraeli and Bright on the Situation, 

London : Jan. 15, 1855, 
The daily more iiitinitttt relatioiiB between Anstria aiid 
Frftnce ai-e bt^giniiiuR to cause some anxiety to English 
Btfttesraen, who fear a reaction of this rnpprocheiiimt on the 
prefient crisis in England. Ajiy circumstance, however slight, 
deserves attention which might affect the delicate machinery 
of the Anglo-French alliance, that has cost some trouble to 
put in motion. Doubtless as it is that the two Powers have 
derived, and are still deriving, too great advantage from 
their alliance not to adhere to it, it is equally i 
blunders and weaknesBes exist on both sides, and 1 
party is therefore anxious to ptvYint its cnrds fromij 
by the other. AVhile Clai-LiiJ-.n ■' " 
certain disparagement of the ' 
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deserved to have, an iron dictator, he paid an almost reluctant 
homage to the talents of Napoleon III. as a ruler, who — a 
statesman of consummate ability — governed after the Whig 
maxim of ' Everything for, and nothing through, the people.' 
Bat all these utterances betray a certain aristocratic ill- 
humour, and the dark presentiment that the Ministry, thua 
dirided against itself, will not be in a position to offer to the 
master will on the Seine an opijosition worthy of the dignity 
of old England. No doubt can be entertained that Lord 
Palmerston has failed in the object of his journey to Paris, 
Be had gone thither to gain over the French Emperor to a 
revolutionary, and especially an an ti- Austrian, policy, and has 
returned converted. On the other hand, it is equally certain 
that Lord John Eiissell is just now busily engaged in privately 
recoromending to Napoleon's approval his ideas of a pure 
Whig Cabinet, in which Lord Palmerston should allow Lord 
John Kussell to be Premier, and consent to serve under him 
as Minister of War. Clarendon would then remain Foreign 
Secretary, Molesworth would go to the Colonial, and Sir 
George Grey to the Home, Office, and Gladstone, perhaps, 
would be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Thus matters stand 
to-day. Russell's return from Paris is awaited with as great 
eagerness as the news from Vienna. For should the negotia- 
tions there offer, as can hardly be expected, a prospect of 
Buccess, nothing more would be heard for some time of this 
embryonic Whig Cabinet. 

The Jiagcn of the English expedition to the Crimea can 
Lbe welcomed in St. Petersburg with more malicious 
1 in Paris. Flattering, mdeed, to Frenchmen 
lowered liy anti-Government newspapers in 
!irniv and their admirable organisa- 
'utuio Frcnt'li invasion of England 
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would eeem to be less fanciful since this expedition than itl 
was before. The atatements made by English officers who, ] 
have come home are just suited to excite a panic on this side J 
of the Clianncl, and greater arrogance on the other. It is said 
that the accounts given by Lord Cardigan of the deplorable 
condition of the English troops ao deeply agitated one of hi^ I 
hearers, that he died suddenly from &ight. I cannot vouch ' 
for the truth of this story, but at any rate it characterises the ] 
feeling here. One result of the separate command has been j 
an excessive sti-ain upon the English forces, who have hitherto j 
lost about 15,000 men. While the heavy work in the trenches I 
only falls to the share of the French every fourth or fifth, I 
night, the numerically weaker English have to perform it on j 
an average every second night. Hence the almost daily sur- 
prises of the English outposts, who are constantly fallen upoa I 
and massacred in their sleep by the Eussians before a signal ' 
of alarm can be given. 

For all this, public opinion holds the Ministers personally j 
responsible, though unfairly, as the ' Journal des Debats ' hasJ 
recently explained in two excellently written articles. It ^1 
not the persona, hut the system that is to blame ; and thia 1 
will soon be recognised by everyone in England. The con- J 
viction is already gaining ground that the British Empirel 
requkes for hor own safety an army at least twice as stroi 
as the present one, and that such an army could be had withrl 
out paying more for it. Wliat the army now costs is in-t 
credible. The day of reckoning will be a heavy one. One otr 
two instances will suffice to show the utter confusion prevail* I 
ing in the War Department. News comes that the troops aral 
in want of gloves. The Secretary of State for War, the Duka* 
of Newcastle, immediately orders 40,000 pairs to be sent oflE. | 
The Secretary at War, Sidney Herbert, heai's notliing of thisf J 
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order, and has 50,000 more pairs made ready. The 90,000 
pairs of gloves arrive safe and are distributed, and it turns 
out that they are utterly useless. Lord Eaglan begs urgently 
for winter clothing for his troops, as well as medicines and 
lint. A whole ship is laden with them, and actually enters 
Balaclava harbour, but returns again to England with her 
cargo because nobody has been found to receive it. These 
are incidents of daily occurrence, since no one knows who is 
cook or waiter. Thus hundreds of thousands are squandered, 
and the army is perishing of cold and hunger. 

Universal conscription would not only provide a numeri- 
cally stronger army, but abolish the unnecessary luxury which 
is now demoralising the troops raised by a system of recruit- 
ment. But the introduction of universal conscription is 
impossible without a radical change in the State such as 
would put all existing institutions on their trial. If British 
individualism were destroyed by the conscription, how long 
would the aristocracy, the ultimate type of that individualism, 
remain ? In this land of liberty, an army based on universal 
service would necessarily have a democratic character, and 
differ essentially from the present aristocratic one, based on a 
system of enlistment. Whom would it obey — the Parliament 
or the Throne? After the death of Cromwell, the creator of the 
first democratic army possessed by England, this very ques- 
tion did actually arise. Monk solved it then, just as we have 
seen Napoleon solve it now. If the present Queen's successors 
are as wise as she is, a similar solution might again occur. 

London : April 23, 1855. 

In my official despatches I have purposely abstained 
from describing in detail the impression produced here by 
the Emperor and Empress of the French. I take this oppor- 
tunity of supplying the omission in a private letter. 

X 2 
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li is vrell known tbat Lord AJieaAtm beotaled in- m hmg 
lime Ui jield to Kapdeen's -acpBt mfneet far a pawxial 
iotemew vitb tbeQoeeo. He b»J soad leamRi Jar fearing 
that lite ooljr temtt wooU be a ■ratoal eocding of the pa-- 
■onaJ rcJtttiMU vbieii had been cctabSfifaed irilfa some £ffi- 
eolty. The triantph, therefore, gained bj tact asd peramal 
aimability orer a prejodiee not entirely onjnedfiable, is &I] the 
more deaeniii^ of praise. The path had been in a measnra i 
nuootbed hy the meeting; at Boulogne, bat the indepeodi 
character of the judgment prevailing here in the highes^l 
quarters did not serve to allay the Prime Minister's fears. I 
The line between Emperor and jmrrtnu was drawn, from i 
I hear, with Hingular skill. Without in any way lowei 
liimiielf, tlie euLlted HMeai, not without ostentation, display! 
the most profound deference to the historical claims of t 
Queen ; and the modcBty with which he either ignored t 
popular ovattOHH, or received them as attentions to the Conri 
wiLH justly ftpprmated. Ho exhibited the most genuine cm 
iliality und Hiuiplioily, and avoided any attempt to force I 
pt'Diniiluro intiraafy. A certain timidity and shyness on 1 
pari must have been the more agi'(-eable surprise, as hriiaqy 
niannurti hud boeu expected, and a dictatorial bearing. In « 
word, ' (m a tib dans ses petita souliers et on a fait pattes o 
velniiru.' 

The li^nipresH made a partituilarly pleasing impression in 
bt'f laHtefiil attiro and with her daxaling white complexion, \ 
Mtl'ikiliK in a SjiiiiiiMli lady. She lm»ks woudorfuUy yom 
and miH'it U> taken for oijihttTU rather than for twenfe] 
t^inht. 'I'hiir*' is a H|iontani'4^us i;iaee in her movements II 
wtlhfitandiuf; llir uiii-a.'iy. ni.i i,- ^iv mnititurM). , 
of bw AfHh-r .f4.tf\Mt« ojV' 
Wr miul HUractiw, and ih, 
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'was particularly enthusiastic about her beautiful Imperial 
friend, whose departure cost her bitter tears. Eugenie wou 
the Queen's heart by her amiable ways with the children, and 
by her longing for similar blesainys, which appear to be denied 
her. 

At the Chapter of the Order of the Garter preceding tlie 
first council of war, the question was mooted whether the 
newly elected Knight would take the customary oath of alle- 
giance to the order. 'Not only to the Order,' was the Em- 
peror's reply, ' but to the Sovereign who bestowed it upon me, 
and that for now and ever {poiir tout jamais).' Such de- 
monstrations have fallen here upon a grateful soil, and insured 
the prospect of attaining tbe object in \-iew — snlulnrite during 
the present war. 

For all that, however, Napoleon tries to throw on the 
Enghsh Government tbe whole blame that peace is not yet 
concluded. I have been assured that, in private letters to 
three influential personages in Paris, he has expressed this 
opinion in words to the following effect : ' J'avais cru que ce 
Imn DroujTi de Lhuys sVtait trompe en affirmant que lea 
Anglais etaient si belliqueus. J'ai voulu voir par moi-meme, 
et malheureusement, ce bon Drouyn de Lhuys a raison. II 
n'y a rien a faire, on n'est pas allie pour rien, et il faut bien 
faire ce dont les Anglais, qui ont le diable au corps, ne veulent 
pas demordre,' &e. The poor English ! They are to blame 
for everything ! 

The new French Minister of Marine was appointed by a 
decree dated Windsor, April 19, 1855. Napoleon I. signed 
the 'Keglement des Societaires du Theatre fran^ais' in Moscow, 
but he never came to Windsor, and received no Address from 
hia ' bonne ville de Londres,' 
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Icodaa : Xaj 19, 18S5. 

l^toitt ih hia^Ay eatutifyoi^ ctu^nnces of my Anstriaii 
$tftlUHHtu:, I /y/iil/i ohlyu^iii^ tiiHi hia Cabinet are doing their 
III fifoni, iii:t<.|iiti: ilii; iirjfavourakI<; character of existing rela- 
lloifii, Ml li<'<;|i tli<t iUn^U of the nep^otiations unbroken, and 
Miv.u\ Ai.U'\UiUm\ Ui pNrvitiit a mutual rupture. The engage- 
lHi>nl. mmmIh willi ili<t W<iHtern Powers in the treaty of last 
iii!fii:inliitr, ti|i|M(iii'H too liindirig to allow Austria to adopt 
llin |Milli\v mC ti.lmolnt<« nituirality which is strictly adhered to 
h.V iirt III H»i^niiy, Tim miliilante of the four Points, observed 
rnmil' rdlldriulo, iiiiihI l»n lakt^n as an admitted necessity, not 
uhl.v \\\ H U\\\\u\\ lait in a umtt^rittl sense. The third Point 
lm\l W\'\\ \w\\\\\\^\ \\\ Iho pro^nunmo, not merely because the 
\\\\\\ W\\\\*> iK<\\\\\'s\ \\\ thoir vutiivtYtho basis of the December 
*\\vt^\^ \\\\^ Isvuano \\\ Iho limilativvu v>f Russia's naval power 
\\\ \\w \\\My SxH. VuMvia bad U^ Kvk for the only rval and 
^iS^U'-v.^vv^.U v.u.^it^ulvv (kU* Jh^^ s.viuvi>tfioiis oUaiut^i in n^gauni 
ksv vKv U\ov k\\N^ k\^uix. Vhs^ ditKvuhy ^;as 5o a^Tvt? 4j? r? tbe 

»i\»^\C li 4 'rii'rh.4jLi.v^i ^^tv <aii:s»:i:^vc :c :iKm 'viiiiia Tooid 
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was desired on all sidea. To my objection, that the pro- 
posed limitation would remain illusory, Colloredo replied 
that treaties were concluded with the presumed intention 
of oltserving them. The only eom})ellc that existed in the 
law of nations, weis to make the breach of such treaties a 
case of war. 

As to the rest, the Count did not deny that there was a 
certain line beyond which Austria would in no case follow the 
Western Powers ; and, in fact, the latter have already with- 
drawn, at the urgent instance of the Austrian Cabinet, their 
demands for the demolition of Sebastopol, and an alteration 
of existing territorial boundaries, 

Colloredo si>oke to mc not without satisfaction of the con* 
duct of Walewski during his last three days' visit in London. 
Important negotiations extending over several years, as well aa 
the experience he had gathered here, had agreeably matured, 
lie said, the new French Minister, and oljliterated many 
traces of a dilettantism which was not devoid of danger. He 
had learned to restrict his desires to posaibihties, to subordinate 
personal sympathies and sanguine wishes to statesmanlike 
reflection, and seemed honestly anxious to promote actively the 
work of peace. The fear that Count Walewski would bring 
his s{tecial predilections to bear on his treatment of the Polish 
question, was unfounded. During the Vienna Congress, per- 
another solution might have l>een feasible and desirable, 
lut now everything had become so entangled that it was 
qnite impossible to see how the question could be dealt with 
at all. How many a man would not prefer to keep a crooked 
aim, than run the risk of breaking it again and possibly 
Accordutg to Colloredo, the negotiations 
ireil still to be banging fire. To 
in Parliament by Palmer- 
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ston and Clarendon, it was the duty of England and France to^ 
treat the Austrian Cabinet with the utmost consideration. 

Bumour Epeaks of an actual ultimatum having been sent, \ 
or being about to l>e sent, by Austria to St. Petersburg ; but I 
there would seem to be no foundation for the report. No doubt ' 
Count Valentin Esterlmzy has been endeavouring to smoothe 
the way with the Russian Government for future proposals of 
bis Court ; but Vienna, at any rate, will abstain from making 
any formal demand, until at least a common basis is found 
both here and in Paris for the settlement of the third Point. 

The unpleasant rebuff experienced by Austria in the rejec- 
tion by France and England of her last proposal of mediation 
affords her ample reason for exei'cising the greatest reserve in , 
seeking a new basis of negotiation. Even if, therefore, nego- 
tiations here on that subject are still pending, it will be scarcely 
possible to gather any certain information until some actual 
result has been arrived at. The impatience of the public and 
the unwarrantable indiscretion of the press are sufficient rea- 
sons for obserring the strictest reticence. 

The leading article of the ' Times ' which I inclose shows 
that people here are gradually accustoming themselves to regard 
the neutrality of Germany as a /nit arrmiipli. 

The negotiations with Prussia ai'e completely broken off, j 
Heir von Usedom, who has l>een looked on for several w 
as 'used up,' is thinking of leaving England to-morrow ] 
altogether. 

The crisis here in borne politics still contuiues, and many 
think that the days of Pahnerston's Ministry are numbered. 
In any case it is a noteworthy symptom of the decline from ] 
which the English body pohtic is suffering, that the foreign 
war, instead of moderating party strife at home, only serves to ] 
sharpen it, and that the question of peace, which has beeomft-] 
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a shuttlecock of faction, receives a different answer every 
day. Thus the true interests of the country are lost sight 
of, and the continuance of the war serves only as a means foi* 
acquiring or retaining power. The lioasted wisdom of Par- 
liament would furnish food for ridicule if another feeling did 
not preponderate. The curse of mediocrity weighs on the 
leaders of all parties. The dead forms of an antiquated and 
painfully pedantic routine are crushing out all life and spirit, 
and scantily conceal the ever-growing atrophy of the State. 
One looks in vain for fresh energies, in vain for men who have 
not yet been stricken more or less with the maragmiis genilig. 
This very want of great characters serves to strengthen the 
suspicion that England has already overpassed the zenith of 
her greatness, and is now condemned to Hve only on the 
memories of past renown— on the capital, not the interest, 
of the precious legacy Iiequeathed by stronger generations. 
The feeling of despondency is universal, and seems to ofEer no 
hope of improvement. This is seen very plainly when dia- 
cuBsing the present situation with leading politicians. Where- 
ever I broached the subject, I found an incredible ignorance of 
facts. Of the friends of peace here. Lord Grey and Mr. 
Gladstone alone seem to have actually read the Vienna proto- 
cols. The rest were extremely astonished when I pointed out 
to them that the Russian concessions were at any rate com- 
prehensive enough to deserve consideration. They atlmitted 
ktbis, and added that personally they wished for nothing but 
B restoration of jwace ; but as fqr voting for Lord Grey or 
. Gibson, tbrv could not, they said, be ejcpecttnl U> do thai. 
f it wonld make them too unpopular. Both iuii;lit \>e jwr- 
,--'' I .< i : I ■ . 1 ;■■■,; . i „ Ku, J'Ik' euantry 
but ih*^ Emp»Tor 
, luani ItK contintiMl, 
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since it would be impossible to quai-rel with a inonareh who] 
had done so much for England. On my asking what, then,.! 
he had really done for England, I failed to get an answerJ 
But that Englishmen should confess to a stranger ^vithoat i 
blush this dependence on the French ruler, is a characteristisf 
sign of the time. 

Still more characteristic is the fact that Napoleon, on thftJ 
other hand, pointedly refers to the war fever of the English iu'J 
order to quiet the peace party in France, which is growing 
more [wwerfii! every day, Qni trniiipc-t-iin id? 

The English Ministry has the face of a Janus. In the \ 
eyes of the press and the Radical stump orators, they would ^ 
hke to figure as a Cabinet which had caused the fall of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, and compelled the Fntnch to continue the 
war. In diplomatic circles, on the contrary, theh first wish 
is to show how willingly they would have accepted Austria's 
proposal of mediation had not Napoleon been so decidedly 
opposed to it. 

Under these circumstances it is scarcely possible to expect 
anything of advantage for the cause of peace from Mr. 
Gibson's motion ; just as little as from that of Lord Grey, 
the discussion of which has been postponed till the debate 
iu the Commons is concluded. This debate might form a 
turning point in the history of England, if only the national 
policy were guided by a Parliament animated by pure pa- 
triotism, and capable of rising above the currents of the hour, 
instead of by an anonymous daily press. That Gladstone 
and Sir James Graham should declare their readiness- to 
support Milner Gibson, is full of significance. I dined yes- 
terday in the company of Gladstone with the Queen, and he 
made no secret to me of his views. ' You understand,' he 
said, among other things, ' that nothing but the conviction 
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that I am discharging a aaered duty, reconciles me to under- 
taking the very grave responBibility of supporting Gibson's 
motion. I do ao because, in my opinion, the concessions 
promised by Russia contain sufficient guarantees. Those 
very concessions will tear to pieces all the ancient treaties 
which gave an excuse to the Cabinet of St. Petersbiu-g for 
interfering in the internal affairs of Turkey,' 1 naturally did 
my beat to strengthen Gladstone in this conviction, and 
endeavoured to show him that even a second edition of the 
Peace of Amiens would be in the interest of England. For if 
Bussia were really striving to take Constantinople, she might 
well be content with the results of the last two years. The 
continuance of hostilities must only weaken Turkey more and 
more, while England had already given practical proof that 
she was not yet sufficiently prepared for a general war. If, 
therefore, under cu'cumstances so unfavoui-able to the British 
Empire as the present, the peace to be striven for were in 
reality nothing more than an armistice, it would still give an 
nndeniable opportunity of gaining time for adequate prepa- 
ration. 

As regards the Tories, their attitude in Monday's debate 
will still possess some interest, although they will no more 
opeiUy support Gibson's motion than that of Layard. In 
point of principle, however, they are so far in accord with 
I and the PeeUtes, as to maintain that there was no 
1 for breaking off negotiations when once the basis of 
I had been accepted. Some leaders of the 
■ go further, by plainly stating that the 
ols afford a more practical basis for a lasting 
tthose of the Western Powers. If the Tories, 
line to vote with Gibson, the main reason will 
epudiatc the mterference of Parliament in 
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diplomatic negotiations, and concede to it simply the right e 
censuring by a vote of want of confidence the Ministeria 
policy as a whole. 

A vote of this kmd, indeed, the Opposition aeem deter^l 
mined to bring forward immediately aft^r the Whitsnntida 
recesB. In this respect the leading article of to-day's ' Press ' 
deserves attention.' 

P. 8. — Sir Hamilton Seymour is striving zealouelj to 
counsel moderation. He preaches to the Ministers daily: 
If you can wrest provinces from Ruasia and employ thein aa. I 
objects of negotiation, do so. If you cannot, make peace, bufc I 
not a peace humihating to Russia. I know that country too I 
well not to know that a peace of that sort wdiilil be tanta— I 
mount to a permanent state of war. 



LoDdon: July 16, 186S. 

Since the rejection of the compromiBe proposed by AoaM 
tria, the war between the Western Powers and Bussia hasil 
entered upon an entirely new phase, the importance of which .1 
will be more palpable every day. 

Lord John Busaell's confessions in Parliament on July 6,^ 
in direct contradiction to the warlike speech he made somosi 

' Miloor Gibson had given notice of an AdilreEK to the Crown. expTesaini 
regret that the opportunit}' oflered by the Vienna Conferences For bringing ti 
ne(;otiationEj to a paoifio iaaoe had not been improved, and asserting that tl 
interpretation of the third Faint conceded by Kussia furniah^d the elementi^ 
at renewed CanfereDces, and a goad basis tor a just and satisfactory p 
When this motioii vas about to be debated in the House of Commona on May ■ 
31. tlie Peehtes induced the mover lo postpone il. On July li the questioa * 
again crapped np, and caused Sir B. Bulwer Lytton to give notice, in the name 
of the Conservative party, of a formal vole of want of eonbdence (July 10), 
which was withdrawn, however, in consequence of John Russell's resignation 
(Joly 13). Compare Sir Theodore Martin's Li/e of hit Royal Highmsn the 
Prinet Contort (Lonioa, 1877). vol. iii. pp. 281 aqq, and pp. 305 sqq. ; and 
liamoirt of an tz-Miniitcr, by the Earl o( Malmesbury (London. 188*), vol. ii. 
pp. 29 leq. 
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weeks ago, after his return from Vienna, and the documente 
published in No. 16 of ' Eastern Papers,' have thrown awk- 
ward gide-lifjhta, not only on the past, but also on the present 
and future policy of England and Prance, A glance at the 
circumstances under which this change of front was ulti- 
mately effected in Paris will complete the picture. 

As is well known, the French Cabinet at first decided to 
accept the Austrian proposals, and AValewski was instructed 
to recommend their acceptance also to the Government in 
England. Then came the news of the failure of the assault 
on the Bedan (June 18), and the Emperor Napoleon changed 
his mind and ordered M, Dronyn de Lhuys to instruct 
Walewski accordingly. In vain did the French Foreign 
Minister use every effort to dissuade his Emperor from this 
move. As all his protests failed, he carried out his new 
instructions, but resigned, and left Paris without seeing the 
Emperor again, avoiding a proffered audience as being ob- 
jectlcBB. Such, at least, is the story current here in well- 
informed quarters. At any rate, thus much is certain, that 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Pcrsigny, and Bounjueney, and Walewski 
also — as Sir Cornewall Lewis yesterday assured me — were 
unanimous in thinking that the Itussian instructions on the 
first two Points, taken in conjunction with the Austrian pro- 
posals on the third Point, contained, theoretically speaking, 
a complete solution of the Eastern Question. In England, 
tliis opinion is shared by all who are conspicuous for their 
Btatesmanlike judgment of European affairs. Palmerston 
and Clarendon, however, have not the courage to follow this 
their better conviction. Should the Western Powers, there- 
fore, incur the resjionsibility of having prevented the resto- 
ration of peace by rejecting a suitable compromise, a totally 
new duty will devolve on Austria and Germany — a duty which 
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does not coiiftist of merely ruminating waRtcil pro^wsals 
empty phrases. 

Whether the war could have been prevented, or, at least, 
ended long ago, had Austria from the first been cordially sup- 
ported by Germany, or whether Austria lias been secured by 
the pasHive tenacity of her partners in the Bund from the 
dangers attending a war of unprovoked aggi-ession, is now a. 
question too late for dispute. The /i(> Rlitxlus hie sulfa I 
holds good to-day more than ever. Unless all signs are 
fallacious, the pohey of England and France is entering more 
and more on the stage of despair. It is true that Lord 
Palmerston on July C repudiated all idea of unchaining the 
Bevolution in Hungai'y and Poland. Napoleon himself makes 
no secret of the dangers which a championship of so-called 
oppressed nationalities would entail on his own thi-one. And 
yet this policy of despair passes all comprehension. A few 
more defeats hke that of June 18, and the allied armies in 
the Crimea would have to think of retiring to their ships. 
They might have done this, perhaps, when they had onlj 
50,000 men left standing on that blood-stained soil, and , 
possibly they are now regretting that they did not foUowV 
Lord Raglan's advice shortly after the battle of the Alma.] 
But no such voluntary retirement can be di'eamed of with a 
army of 200,000 men, to say nothing of the reiuforcementfti 
which Napoleon, alai'med at the Russian movements en v 
is sending out every day. The more, howe^'er, he denude! 
France of troops, the less able will he be to resist any hinta 
in favour of a revolutionary diversion. Now, it i 
known that England has been secretly endeavouring for J 
months to distiu'b the intimacy hitherto existing between 
France and Austria. Is it possible that Napoleon, by his 
rejection of the Austrian proposals, has fallen into a trap 
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prepared for him by Lord Palineraton? Moreover, people 
here are not without their feara for India and British pres- 
tige in Asia, for everyone must own that the Anglo-French 
alliance woidd never survive an actual overthrow in the 
Crimea. Sliould the present crisis produce a revolutionary 
war Ministry, that Ministry would in all probabihty hasten 
to play out its first cards in Italy and then in Sicily, If 
Pahnerston secures the majority, by seriously threatening 
a dissolution of Pailiament, he is, since the retirement of 
his only rival Lord John Russell, virtually dictator. Little 
energy as the feeble old Premier may have shown in the con- 
duct of the ret,'ular war, he would not be wanting in the 
sinister ability to kindle a general conflagration with the aid 
of the party of Revolution, especially if he should see therein 
the means of regaining his lost popularity. Already the 
compilation of the last Blue-book points to hostile designs 
against Austria. One is accustomed, indeed, to the publi- 
cation of private conversations, but the latest indiscretions 
surpass anything that has previously occurred, and will serve, 
it is to be hoiK>d, as a warning for the future. It is signi- 
ficant also that a ministerial paper, the ' Globe,' should 
venture to announce that the Sardinian Government have 
represented here and in Paris that Upper Italy, if freed from 
the 'yoke' of Austria, could jmt 30,000 insteiid of 15,000 
men in line ui the Crimea, to further the ' sacred cause of 
civilisation.' 

Under these circumstances, the question must force itae 
on every German patriot who watches the gathering storm, 
whether it is not high time to anticipate the- threatening 
revolution by means of vigorous and concentrated action. 
Should it not, then, be possible to make use of the materials 
for peace acquired ui Vienna to effect an understanding 
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between Austria, Germany, and Itussia, before tlie die is 
finally cast in the Crimea? And if this were done, would it 
not then be the time to remind Napoleon that United (5ei:\, 
many is strong enough to command peace, and would 
hesitate, for that object, to begin a third time, if m 
the well-known march on Paris ? Would not such a demon- 
stration of unity spare much blood? If people in Paris 
dread one thing more than another, it is a war with Germany. 
The bare threat of it would suffice. Prance cannot afford at 
this moment to come to a rupture. Suppose, even, that 
France were to take up the challenge, still a regular war 
would appear a smaller evil in comparison with a genera! 
eonfiagi'ation fanned by Palmerston in concert with Naiwleon, 
a conflagration which could not fail to imperil every institu- 
tion on the Continent. But if the imion of all Germany is 
the 8(1'' qvu lion condition of the restoration of a lasting 
peace, it is immaterial on what foundation that union is laid. 
The statesmen of Austria would only !:« acting in tbeir own 
well-understood interests, if to-day they recommended a de- 
monstration of all Germany against the West with the same 
arguments that they employed in previous years to recom- 
mend a demonstration against the East. 



I.ondon : Jul; 3t, 1S65. 
A lady who has been a friend since her youth of the 
Princess Lieveu makes, though married to a former English 
Cabinet Minister, bo little secret of her Russian sympathies 
as to display on her arm daily the well-known mourning 
bracelet in memory of the Emperor Nicholas, She is, of 
course, utterly opposed to the present war, and yesterday 
invited sevei-al friends of peace to luncheon, among others 
Disraeli, Bright, the Prussian Minister, and myself. 
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John Bright, a cotton spmner of Manchester, lives in 
Quaker circleB, which are difficult of access to us diplomatists. 
Our amiable hostesB had had some trouble in decoying this 
liadical Quaker iiito her aristocratic house. Her object was 
to bring him into personal contact with DisraeU, and to 
enable Bernstorff and myself to make the acquaintance of this 
able orator and courageous apostle of peace. Mr. Bright was 
Bematorff's neighbour at luncheon, and Disraeli mine. The 
latter was in the best possible humour, and more communi- 
cative than ever. He assured me at once that Gladstone's 
reconciliation with the Tories was an accomplished fact. 
* Gladstfine and Bright,' he remarked among other things, 
' are not only the best speakers in the House of Commons, 
hut also the most energetic characters there.' 

' Present persons always excepted,' I broke in— a compli- 
ment which was accepted as quite a matter of course. 

Of course ! ' replied the leader of the Opposition ; ' I have 
:always thought Gladstone, Bright, and myself the three most 
lergetie men in the House. I have watched Gladstone very 
carefully,' he added, ' and am convinced that his strength of 
■will is inflexihle. Bright is sometimes blunt, but his elo- 
quence is most powerful. He has not the subtleness of 
•bden, hut he has far more energy, and his talents are more 

itically applied. The session is at an end. Old Palmer- 
eton has taken the hint we gave him recently, and shook my 
hand yesterday so wannly that I am disarmed until November. 
"When that time comes, the position will have become clearer, 
and public opinion shaped itself; and we shall then see what 
is to be done. Thus much I can say, that our Ministry is 
prepared : a strong Govennnent, which will astonish the 
world. The men who aie now at the helm, cannot wield it 
.any longer. It will not he necessai'y to upset them, they will 
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fall by theraselves. With the exception of old Palmerston, who"! 
for a man of seventy still disjilaya astonishing energy, the [ 
present Cabinet has neither an orator nor a debater. But 
the old man is a deajierado, who clings convulsively to power, 
because he feels that he would have no prospect of ever I 
coming in again if he were now ousted.' 

I then turned the conversation on the subject of the I 
Austrian proposals, the rejection of which, even from the war j 
party's point of view, was to be regarded as a pohtical mis- 1 
take. For even if, as Lord Clarendon beh'eved, the peace 
thus obtained had only been an armistice, it would hive en- 
abled the Alhes to effect an honourable retreat. It was slieer | 
nonsense for the English newspapers to talk of the perfidy j 
of Austria, for it was not Austria, but the Western Powers, 
who had torn up the treaty of December. 'England,' I said, 
'has no money, and France no troops, to jirovide the support I 
stipulated for in the third Article. And do you wonder that 
your ally should think twice before beginning single-handed 
a war compared to which the Crimean expedition would be | 
mere child's play ? ' 

Disraeli, who had followed attentively my remarks, 
with me, and said, ' The truth is, we have no longer any states- 
men. The whole business has been mismanaged from the first.* 

The main points of this conversation have been reported 
on the whole with accuracy by the ' Press,' a newspaper I 
which is said to be Disraeh'a organ. 

My question, whether Palmerston would not perhaps em- 
ploy the vacation in reverting to his policy of 1848, to con- 
ceal his difficulties in the Crimea by means of revolutionary 
diversions, was answered evasively. The House of Commons 
would never follow the Premier in such a course, but Palmer- | 
Bton was a desperado and capable of anythuig. 
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Mr. Bright was even more outspoken. He said plainly, 
* The war is being continued simply and solely to keep 
Lord Palmerston m oflBce, for it is well known on the other 
side of the Channel that they would not have such an easy 
game with anyone else as with the present Premier.' 

Altogether, and notwithstanding the undoubted rapproche- 
ment which is going on between the Tories, Peelites, and the 
Manchester school, it would be a mistake to assume that the 
war party has lost ground. But just as the sun lights up the 
glaciers before reaching the valley, so there is some comfort 
in the reflection that the light of truth is beginning to dawn 
on the leaders of the Opposition. The Government know this, 
and await with impatience the close of Parliament, to be able 
to take breath again. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LONDON. — IKSO. 

Betrothftl of the Princess Boyttl— Feeble Conduct ot the War in the Crimea — 
ProBpeotEOlPBaoB—Persigny— Austrian Ultimatum Bussia'a Aoeeptsnee of 
the Preliminariea— Peace Conference atParis—Orloef's Services in the Cause 
of Peace — The Wenalejdale PeeraRe— Prince Albert as a Bail tier— Birth o( 
the Prince Imperial— The Duke o! Cambridge made Commander -inXhieL 

Dtjrinq my absence, the betrothal nf the Princeaa Eoyal with 
Prince Frederick "William of Prussia had taken place quietly 
at Balmoral. The feeling against Prussia, which this occasion 
revived, turned anew against Prince Albert, who was absurdly 
accused of Hiissian sympathies. 

Notwithstanding the fall of Sebastopol, the conduct of the 
■war in the Crimea was extremely inefficient, since the division 
of the chief command between four armies failed to insure a 
vigorous prosecution of the advantage so dearly purchased. 
General Simpson, who liad succeeded by seniority to the com- 
mand of the English troops, rendered vacant by the death of 
Lord Raglan, but who soon afterwards resigned his post, was 
too old to transform into soldiers by a mere wave of his hand 
the raw recruits which had replaced the lost veterans. Pelissier, 
now Duke of Malakoff, was little liked owing to his rudeness 
of manner, and was anxious not to endanger the laurels he had 
won by his successful assault on the outwork of Sebastopol. 
Omer Pasha, an Austrian deserter and renegade, who com- 
manded some forty or flfty thousand Turks, had failed to gain 
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the confidence either of the EngUsh or French. It was idle to 
think of entrustinR to any of thtse three generals the supreme 
command of the united forces of the Allies. Nor had the 
brave General La Marmora, who commanded the Piedmontese 
contingent of about 12,000 men, any better chance of obtain- 
ing such a post. Thus then, for want of any plan, the utterly 
demoralised Russian army was left unmolested in the Crimea ; 
nay, the Russians had even been allowed to take finally the 
fortress of Kars from the Turks (November 28, 1855), and thus 
obtain an object of negotiation. 

In truth, everybody was sick of the war, and hailed with 
deUght the prospects of peace which were opened up in 
Vienna. 

Persigny, the trusted adviser of Napoleon, had succeeded 
WaJewski in London, and was labouring sincerely, but with 
the flimphcity of a novice ui diplomacy, for the restoration of 
peace. He left no doubt as to the temporary exhaustion of 
France, who had suffered more severely than England, and 
went so far as to tell Lord Palmerston that his Empei'or had 
no choice, he muxt conclude peace. If England wished to 
continue the war, she must do so alone. 

Lord Palmerston feigned surprise, and assured the French 
Ambassador that England was not so foohsh as to keep up 
large armies m times of peace, and knew very well from the 
outset that her first army would have to be sacrificed early in 
the war. But she was now prepared; there were 150,000 
men under arms, including the Turks and the foreign legions, 
and she was now ready to begin the war in real earnest, and, 
if necessary, bring it single-handed to an end. 

This attitude of the Prime Minister harmonised fully with 
the feeling of the country. It was not for nothing — for a mere 
hollow peace — that great sacrifices would ever have been 
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made. The war had cost England alone more than 20,0 
men, and about eighty millions sterling. But though it was] 
known that the losses of Russia had been far more seriouB, I 
doubts were entertained of the sincerity of the Bussian 1 
Government's desire for peace, Austria finally put an end j 
to the uncertainty, by presenting an Ultimatum to Russia: I 
(Deo. 15) which had been concerted with France, and was- 1 
afterwai'ds agreed to by England, and threatening to break off'l 
diplomatic relations at once in case the demands of the I 
Cabinets of Vienna, Paris, and London were not accepted a 
preliminaries of peace. This had its eflfect, and on January 16 I 
Queen Victoria received the first news of their acceptance by -i 
a telegram from the King of Prussia. On February 24 the i 
Peace Conference was opened in Paris. Lord Clarendon and , 
Lord Cowley represented England ; Walewski and Bonr- 
queney, France ; Bnol and Hiibner, Austria ; and Orloff and ' 
Brunnow, Russia. Count Cavour reaped the reward for -the ' 
assistance given to England and France in the Crimea, by 
representing Sardinia in the Council of the Great Powers ; 
while Pnissia, which had remained neutral, was at first 
excluded. The old German proverb, ' No aid, no advice * 
{Die nicht mit Ih^h-n, tiiclil iiiit ralheii), was not, however, 
strictly carried out. After the terms of peace had been agreed 
on with Russia, the Prussian representatives received at the 
last hour an inritation to add their signature to the treaty. 

Lord Clarendon confided to me that he had gone to Paris 
with express instructions from Lord Palmerston not to allow 
peace to be made. ' But we had reckoned without Napoleon," 
he added, ' Not one of us can resist him when he tries to 
persuade us face to face in his own room.' I refer to this 
naive avowal as a proof of the personal fascination which the 
French Emperor still exercised on English statesmen. 
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To Prince Orloff, however, even more thau to Napoleon, 
Leloiigs the merit of having brought thia seuselesa war to 
an end. This trusted councillor of the Emperor Nicholaa, 
accustomed to take a high view of things, disdatited the petty 
tricks of Brunnow, and disarmed Clarendon's animosity by 
frankly confessing the errors committed by the late Czar ; 
to wit, the choice of the ii-ritable and incompetent Meuschikoff, 
the occupation of the Danubian Principalities, and the battle of 
8inope. He himself had never omitted to protest against 
each of those steps, and predicted to his Emiwror what had 
actually occurred. The son had now to atone for the errors 
of the father. Russia was exhausted, and needed peace. If 
too hard terms were imposed, they would be accepted, but 
with a mentaJ reservation to repudiate them at the firsi 
opportunity. This frank and honom-able language did not 
fail to produce its impression, both on the Emperor Napoleon 
aud^n the representatives of England. Peace was signed on 
March 30, after Cavour had taken care to get the grievances 
of Italy mentioned in tlie protocol. 

The English Parliament had patriotically supported the 
Ministry. DisratJi's resolute speech in the debate on the 
Address showed the Foreign Cabinets how unanimous was 
England in backing up her representatives. The Peace met 
vith the meet cordial approbation of both Houses, and the 
prosperous state of the revenue soon caused the wealthy 
country to forget the sacrifice of money occasioned by the 



Amidst the excitement of foreign pohtics, a (question of 

home interest occupied Parliament shortly after the opening 

of the Session, which, though in itself unimportant, served to 

bring into prominent relief the power and importance of the 

^ English aristocracy. 
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It bad long been reniai-ked that the House of Lords, in its 
capacity as the supreme appellate tribunal of the country, was 
insufficiently proWded with members learned in the law. 
With a view to supply this evident defect, the Prince Consort 
proposed to create some hfe peerages, and bestow them on , 
judges or barristers of eminence. Men of this class ha.^;^ 
already frequently declined an hereditary peerage, on the^l 
gi'ound that they were too poor to gratify their eldest sons at I 
the expense of the younger ones. The Government, without I 
giving any opportunity for further discussion, now took action I 
and nominated Sir James Parke, a distinguished lawyer and » j 
man highly esteemed by all parties, as a life peer, under the \ 
title of Lord Wensleydale, As he had no children and was ' 
already an old man, it was, practically speaking, quite imma- 
terial whether he was a hfe peer or an hereditary one. Tha 
Queen signed the letters patent, which were countersigned by 
Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister. But the admission of tha ' 
new life peer to a seat in the House was at once contested^ ■ 
on the ground, in particular, that the Crown, which was prac- 
tically the Ministers of the day, would Ire able by means of j 
such peerages to swamp the Upper House. Lord Lyiidhurst ' 
brought the question to an issue on February 7 by a motion \ 
to refer the Letters Patent to the Committee for Privileges. 
In the debate that followed Lord Derby took an active part. 
I was in the House, and remember the impression his speech 'i 
made on all who heard it. He began by admitting that the 
Queen, as the fountain of honour, had the indisputable right 
to create either an hereditary or a life i>eer. The creation 
was a matter for the Crown. But the question whether the 
peer so created could sit and vote in the House, was a ques- 
tion for the House itself. 

' I cannot remain silent,' said the noble Earl, ' as feelinga 
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deep interest in this question, and having myself the honour of 
being the fourteenth representative in this House of an heredi- 
tary earldom, which now for four hundi-ed years has, in here- 
ditary succession, sent representatives here — when I find that 
the privileges of the House are attacked by an exercise of the 
prerogative for which the faintest shadow of a precedent must 
be Bought at a period antecedent to that at which the earhest 
of my ancestors had the honour of a seat here. ... I will 
not consent without a struggle to see the House of Peers 
swamped. I will not consent that the Crown shall have the 
power of calling jieers to this House by the mere exercise of 
the prerogative, or that we shall be denied the right of discusB- 
ing and deliberating upon the manner in which the power of 
the Crown hae been ajiplied iJi the exercise of its prerogative. 
I will not consent that we should deprive ourselves by our 
I own act of that which is essential to every legislative body — 
I namely, the yiowet of being the judges of our own privileges, 
f and the interpreters of the laws which regulate the rightH of 
I those who have the honour of a seat in your Lordships' 
|!Hou8e.' 

The records of the House were searched. No precedent 
I Was found since 1688. The House of Lords accordingly 
[ refused to admit Lord Wensleydale, and the Queen found 
I lierself compelled to cancel his Patent and issue another 
I ereatiiig him an hereditary peer. 

That real liberty can only thrive in a country where rights 
ftAre BO determinedly protected as in England, requires no 
¥|iroof. 

Lord Clarendon also, who was reckoned one of the most 
liberal of the Liberals, gave alwut this time an evidence of 
his thoroughly aristocratic spirit. He requested tlie Queen 
to forbid, according to custom, Lord Cowley and himself to 
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accept the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, whid 
the French Emperor had wished to bestow upon then 
At the same time he declined with thanks the proffered 
liarqiiisate, on the ground that his means did not enable Iii 
to support suitably the liigher dignity. 

During bis comparatively short lifetime, Prince Albert (3 
some remarkable building. Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, i 
his work. In 1856 Balmoral, the favourite royal resideno* 
in the Scotch Highlands, was completed, as also the large bal 
and concert room in Buckingham Palace. This enormouHM 
hall, so imposing from its gigantic proportions, was opened o^« 
May 8, in celebration of the conclusion of peace, with a Com 
hall. The increasing wealth of the nation had already broughtfl 
up the list of persons introduced at Court to a total of 8,000. J 
The apartments existing at the accession of Queen Victoria 1 
were no longer large enough to contain the number of those a 
who received invitations. That the Prince cared not only for i 
the Court, but also for the people, by the creative energy witlt 1 
which he combated the tastelesB and commonplace routine of j 
Old England, is well known. The Crystal Palace at Sydei 
ham, built out of the materials of the Exhibition of 1851, I 
Victoria Park, the great Militai'y Hospital at Chelsea., the 1 
South Kensington Museum, and the Royal Albert Hall, which ] 
was first opened some years after his death, owe their existence ] 
to his love of art and zeal for the popiUar welfare. 

Tlie illness of the French Empress at the birth of th? 
Prince Imperial gave the Queen an opportunity of expressing I 
her friendly feeling towards the French Court, by sending I 
over the Marchioness of Ely, her favourite lady in waiting, 
to attend on the Empress at Paris. Lady Ely was, besidea j 
the physician and the personal attendants, the only eye- 
witness of the birth. The ministers and high dignitaries ot2 
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the Empii'e could not be summonecl until the Prince had 
actually seen the light. Lady Ely often spoke to me of that 
event, and assured me that, despite the malicious reports 
then current in Paris, all that happened was perfectly regular. 

In recognition of Lord Palmerston's services in the con- 
duct of the war and the promotion of peace, the Queen 
granted him the Order of the Garter, a distinction all the 
Rreater since just then there was no Bine Eibbon vacant, 
and a Commoner as a rule would not have expected to receive 
one. When the intention was first mentioned to the noble 
Yiscount, he is said to liave replied with the characterietic 
question, 'Why should I bribe myself?" Nevertheless, that 
did not prevent him from giving eloquent expression to his 
gratitude, and leaving the Queen under the impression that 
he was thoroughly delighted with this mark of favour. 

Lord Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army, failed, like Lord Itaglan, to HUrvive the strain and 
excitement of this heavy time. He died (Sept. 24) from the 
effects of a stroke of paralysis, which had seized him last 
July in the presence of the Queen. The loss of this old and 
trusted servant was keenly felt by the Court. The Com- 
mandership-in-Chief was given to the Duke of Cambridge 
(July 16) on the proposal of the Ministry and with the 
approval of the nation. 
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London, Feb. 4 : IntervEen witli Lord Clarendon — Conailifklory Dispmitton 
the GoTenrnient— M. de Fonton's Confidencns— Interview vrith DiaraelL — 
London, Feb. 5 : Inlen-iew with Disraeli (continued)— Admission of PrusBi* 
to the Petuie Conferences — Tlie Gfth Point oF the Anglo-French Demands. 
— London, Feb. 9; PrasBia and the Peauo Conferencea— Small Hopes in 
the Cit; of the Permanence of Peace. — London, Feb. IQ : Audience of 
Prince Albert— Hia Views on the Situation.— London, April 4: Conclu- 
sion of Peace— Gloomy Forebodings. — London, May 19: Secret Treaty 
of April IS between England, Austria, and France — Brunnow'a Bettura 
to London.— London, July 14 : Coming Debate on Italian Affairs. 

London: Feb. 4, 1856. 
A CONCILIATORY disposition has decidedly gained the upper 
band in Government circles. I hope that in my despatch of 
yesterday I have not put too sanguine a construction on the 
expressions of Lord Clartndon. I shall hardly be blamed for 
having followed, in my interriew with him, which I reported 
two days ago, the example of prudent doctors, who seek ta 
give ease to a fever patient by letting him talk out and 
greeting encouragingly the iirst ejinptoms of reawakening 
reason. 

It will not escape your notice that the part which the 
Emperor Alexander, in Lord Clarendon's opinion, would 
have to play in Paris, betrays a striking affinity with the 
ideas expressed by M. de Fonton himself before hie leaving 
Hanover, and recently repeated in writing by Labenski. I 
have not omitted to dwell pointedly on this circumstance. 
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which reminds me of words which I heard the Euasian 
atatesman utter at Vienna in November 1853. 'Admettez,' 
aaid Fonton to nie then, ' que nous soyons forces d'evEicuer les 
principautes et de signer une paix comme nous n'en avona 
pas sigDP depuia un siecle. Nous aurions toujoura a y gagner. 
Car la question d'Orient une fois reaolue d'une maniere nude 
Vautre, nous pourrions licencier lea deux tiera de noa armees, 
maintenir !a Pologne avec 150,000 horameB, laisser cinquante 
ou meme cent mille comme joujous a I'Empereur, et aveo les 
economies que noua ferions de cette maniere conatruire nos 
themina de fer, etc. En choisisaant eette voie noua re- 
gagneriona en dix ou vingt ans tout cc que noua aurions 
perdu et bien au-dela.' 

Should Fonton, as the newspapers say he will, accompany 
Brvtnnow to Paris, he will thank me, I hope, for having 
introduced him in this manner to the British pleniiiotentiary. 

Wishing to improve the closer acquaintance I had made 
last year with the leaders of the Opposition, I called on DisraeU 
to-day. In order to explain to him our position, I began by 
asking him to read your despatch of July 9, 1854. After 
studying it attentively he characterised it as ' a very well 
written, most able State paper.' I then described to him the 
unobtrusive efforts on behalf of peace which had been made by 
the Saxon Government suice last November. I showed liim 
that the main difficulty, namely to obtain the assent of Russia 
to the neutralisation of the Black Sea, had already been 
solved by yonr private and confidential cnrrespondence with 
Count Nesselrode and Baron Brunnow, before the Cabinet of 
Bt. Petersburg could have had any anticipation of the Confe- 
Tences since liegun in Paris between the Allies of December, 
to say nothing of the five Points themselves, I added that 
if BuBsia had only conducted the negotiations more promptly, 
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she would have avoided tlie apijearance of having yielded to 
the Austrian Ultimatum. Finally, I communicated to him in 
strict confidence your despati^b of the 6tli inst. Disn 
after reading this paper also with the utmost attentii 
returned it to me with the words, ' Now, all this is clear 
me ; Saxony solved the real knot.' ' At any rate we did oi 
best,' I answered, ' as you did the other night in the House 
Commons.' 

Oiur conversation then fell on the subject which interested 
me most. In terse incisive language Disraeli descrilwd to me 
clearly the present state of thmgs here since Parliament wns 
last prorogued. He had been much blamed, he said, among 
his own party for his vote on the Tm-kish loan. But he knew 
perfectly well what he was douig. It was of importance to 
him to give a hint to those in Paris, and let them know that 
Palmerston was standing on weaker legs than they supposed, 
and that the war iMn-ty had lost gi-ound in Parliament. 
Nevertheless, his friends were still dissatisfied. He had been 
pestered with letters urging him to speak in favour of con- 
tinuing the war, as otherwise he would jeopardise the future 
of bis party. But he had held his tongue and kept hiti hands 
in bis pockets, and contented himself with scaring the Minis- 
ters into a more pacific line of conduct, by holding up the 
bugbear of an understanding with Gladstone and Bright. In 
the end everything had gone better than his friends had 
thought possible. Instead of tbt dreaded dissolution of the 
Conservative party, that party had rallied round him all the 
more firmly on his return to town, and was now better dif 
plincd than ever. ' For they have seen,' he added, not with) 
out self-consciousness, ' that I led them on the right way. The 
war party is dead. Eoebuek has made a./i<(ji(vi with hia decla- 
mations, and Layard, who came to the debate on the Addrras 
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vith a whole library uiider his arm, never ventured to deliver 
his carefully prepared speech. All ttiis, because I did not 
neglect to take in band the conduct of the debate from the 
outset, to calm down passions and to deprive Palmeratou of 
any excuse for coming forward with a warlike rodomontade 
about the honour of England and so forth. The Premier had 
nothing left but to thank me for my moderation, and to 
declare as mildly as a lamb his entire concurrence in my views. 
Thus I forced him to separate himself at the very commence- 
ment of the sitting from his own most bellicose followers, and 
induced the Liberal party to believe that the Ministry had 
gone over bodily to our camp, I look upon the matter as 
over. If Russia meets us half-way with an honest desire for 
peace, and if Austria and France hold firm together, our 
Ministers must yield. My care meanwhile will be to prevent 
any pretext for exciting debates.' 

So far Disraeli, I did not neglect this opportunity of 
ascertaining his views on two further heads : the first, as 
to the admission of Prussia to the Conferences ; and the 
second as to the further demands to be presented to Russia 
under Point .5. In both respects Disraeli's words were most 
satisfactory, and I propose to revert to them to-morrow. 



London : Feb. 6. ISGIi. 

With reference to my letter of yesterday whitli I had to 
break off owing to the post, I have the honom- to add the 
following as to my conversation with Disraeli. 

I tried especially to show that it was clearly in the interest 
of England to further rather than prevent the adniission of 
Prussia to the Peace Conferences. It must surely be worth 
while, I urgeii, if only for the sake of future eventualities, be 
they a Franco- Austrian or a Franco-Kussian alliance, to come 
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to an anderstaiiding with Protestant Germany. Now Prussia 
without Germany waw nothing, and that fact was recognised 
in Berlin. But tliat was the very reason why the Prussians, 
in the event of the Bund being excluded from the Peace Con- 
ferences, would be better rej^resentatives of specifically German 
interests than Austiia, At any rate, if Prussia's signature 
was wanted to the treaty of peace, she must be invited also to 
the Conferences. J 

In this reasoning Disraeli readily concurred, and assurejl 
me that the Opposition would offer no objection in case 
Prussia— as personally he seemi'd to wish- -were admitted 
to the negotiations. 

The second inquiry related to the demands still to be pre- 
sented to HuBsia under Point 5. My question was, whether 
the OpiKisition regarded the so-called regulation of the 
Turkish frontier in Asia, and the cession of some Circas- 
sian forts on the eastern coast of the Black Hea, as con- 
cessions which British interests absolutely required. 'I really 
think not,' was Disraeli's answer. ' All this is mere blaster ; 
and if Austria and France hold together, the English Ministers 
will be obhged to give way.' Thus mucJi seems certain, so far 
as I can see, that Austria and France have rendered Hussia a 
real service by deciding, against the wish of the English Cabi- 
net and without previously mforming them of the fact, not to 
include in the Ultimatum the demands on,"Point 5. The maDl 
charge brought against Walewski here is that he has sanc- 
tioned the smuggling, as they call it, of this agreement behind 
his Emperor's back. For those demands, not having been in- 
cluded in the Ultimatum, have now become an ojien question. 
On the other hand, it would be a mistake to attach too much 
importance to them, and to disregard' in this respect Lord 
Clarendon's advice. For even if the war party m England 
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[ were BCa.ttered to the four winde to-raorrowj Lord Pabneraton 
I b still powerful enough to inflame the sraouldering war heat 
of the English, which nohoily else could so soon or bo easily 
\ control. 

London : Feb. 9, 1666. 
To-day's leading article in the ' Press ' shows that my 
efforts, of which I informed you confidentially on the 4th and 
6th, have not remained entirely fruitless. Excepting the 
bold assertion that Prussia was said to have summoned the 
Bamberg Conference, the article in Disraeli's organ is an 
almost tfriwdw statement of my argument. The writer, it is 
true, has overlooked the fact that the admission of Prussia to 
the Peace Conferences only appears to us desirable in case 
she fails to obtain such admission for the German Diet. But, 
alas I the German Diet is too abstract a notion to the prac- 
tical English, to hope for any warm interest here in its 
fevour. 

As regards Prussia, Count Bernstorff seems right in assum- 
ing that France has urged on England strongly, lnit hitherto 
in vain, the admission of Prussian plenipotentiaries. It 
would be a sign of such wholly unjustifiable bhndness, if the 
matter were to shipwreck on the opposition of the English 
Ministers, that 1 cannot possibly surrender all hopes. 

In the City the prospects of peace are hailed not without 
deep misgivings. A settlement is thought probable, but not 
any permanent peace. I have had an opportunity of dis- 
i cussing the situation with the head of a large mercantile firm. 
He assured me that as a Christian he sincerely wished for peace. 
Nevertheless, there was an ominous import in the feeling of 
ehame experienced by John Bull at the manner in which 
' the war had been begun, carried on, and concluded. If the 
Crimean army were now to return home without laurels, 
VOL. r. o 
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the history of the first winter would at once incense the people 
and give a dangerous impetus to the movement against the 
aristocracy. The latter would be forced, perhaps reluctantly, 
but in the interest of England as well as of then* claBs, to 
seize the first best opportunity for war which either Germany 
or Italy might offer, simply in order to open a safety valve 
abroad against the threatening revolution at home. For 
people in England were being heard complaining more loudly 
every day that Lord Palmerston had damaged English influ- 
ence on the Continent hy leaving in 1848 and 1849 the Revo- 
lution in the lurch ; and so rapid, in a word, was the spread of 
the inflammable material, that nobody could reckon on the 
Peace of Paris lasting more than shs months or a year. The 
upper classes in England were indulging in day dreams which 
nobody could share who came in daily contact with the 
people. 

I quote these remarks since they were made by a muk' 
whom I have always found free fi-om prejudice, and who 
has amassed a large fortune mainly by his clever forecasts 
of pohtical events. Of course it must not be overlooked that 
the change in favour of peace has taken many City mi 
wholly by surprise, and that time must be given them 
understand it. 

London: Feb. 15. 1666. 

Yesterday afternoon I waited on Prince Albert. Tha^ 
Prince followed with sympathy and increasing interest my] 
narrative of our efforts to recommend peace at St. Petera-, 
burg. 

His Royal Highness remarked as follows: 'Much 
may have to thank the Saxon, Prussian, and other German 
Governments for their earnest advocacy of peace, it cannot be. 
denied that in the present case the Russian Cabinet has yieldeji 
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simply tuid solely to necessity, to the conviction that ths 
AoBtrian AtnbaBsador would demand his pasBports. Busaia 
was too exhausted to let matters come to a rupture with 
Austria. It is the old game of laBt year. The Austrian 
Ultimatum is met with counter propositions. These being 
rejected, Russia waits till the last moment to announce the 
"acceptation pure et simple," this year of five, last year of 
three or four Points. I am afraid that such proceedings, if 
continued in Paris, will he of a piece with what we experienced 
last year in Vienna. There are ominous signs of this already. 
In the very Note accepting the five Points an attempt is 
made, by removing a comma and changiug an indicative into 
a sulijunctive, so to colour the agreement respecting the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea as to make it seem to emanate, 
not from a European compact, but from a private convention 
with Turkey. Moreover, 1 don't like Baron Brunnow's pre- 
mature appearance in Paris. This importunity does not 
augur well. And above all I cannot understand how for such 
important negotiations they could have selected a man who 
was so egregiously deceived about the policy of England 
before the war began. I can only hope that he will not fall 
into the old error of mistaking the gossip of the etihns and 
Stock Exchange of Paris for the policy of the French Emperor. 
That policy is not to be learned in the drawing-room of the 
Princess Lieven. Unhappily the Emperor has the misfortune 
to be represented by a Foreign Minister whose incapacity is 
here no secret. It needs no very clever diplomatist to outwit 
Count Walewski. I only hope that Baron Brunnow will not 
let himself be led astray by so cheap a triumph. He is a man 
of peace, you say. No doubt : a stay at Darmstadt is tedious, 
and does not give the Baron the amusements of a large city. 
But it is obviously his duty to obtain as cheap a peace as pos- 
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Bible. Only no shams ! In making peace it is just as in IiorBe- 
dealing. People are not yet agreed as to what is the best way 
of setting about it when a man wants to sell a horse. Ought 
he to name a price, and then proceed to bargain, or fix his last 
price at once ? When it came to proposing the terras of i>6ace, 
we started here with the view that the most advantageous and 
dignified course was to name a fixed price. If peace is 
accepted on the terms which we consider necessary in the 
interest of Europe, we will conclude peace with pleasure, 
otherwise we will not. Our policy is simple, clear, and easily 
mtelligible to anyone who surveys the situation calmly and 
reasonably. What we desire is either the prompt conclusion 
of a sound peace, or the prosecution of the war under circimi-i 
stances the moat favourable to ourselves. We are now in 
better position than before to prosecute the war with energy, 
and, without wishing to ruin Eussia, to deal that colossus the 
most damaging blows. English indolence has taken several 
years to get ready. Our preparations are now complete, and 
we can show that England is not made up only of cotton 
spinners and shopkeepers, as we are told. We might have 
struck home at Cronstadt and St. Petersburg iii the first yeat 
of the war, had our fleet been managed by a more resolute 
man than Sir Charles Napier. The possession of St. Peters- 
burg would have given us Sweden and Finland, and perhaps 
have put the Baltic Provinces into other hands. I rely 
on the firmness of Lord Clarendon and Count Buol ; they 
will know how to checkmate from the first the finessing 
of the Russians. In a few weeks we are bound to know 
all for certain. If, as I heartily desire, peace is esta- 
blished, it will stand as an experience unique in history 
and serve to promote the progress of mankind, that two 
great nations should have succeeded, by dint of tremendous. 
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sacrifices, in carrying on and bringing to an end a war with 
clean hands, i\-itliout deriving from it any individual benefit 
to themselves, and with the self-denying object of vindi- 
cating right and justice, and punishing past and preventing 
future wrong.' 

The Prince's remark that England and France had found 
but meagre sup^iort, was one which I thought I ought nut 
to leave unanswered. I insisted that the policy of Lord 
Palmerston in 1848 and 1849 had left behind it a feeling of 
deep distrust, and was quite sufficient to account for any want 
of sympathy with England on the Continent, and especially 
in Germany. Both parties, thanks to that policy, had been 
alienated : the Conservatives, who accused England of supjMjrt- 
ing the devolution ; and the Badiciils, who reproached Lord 
Palmerston for having at first encouraged and then deserted it. 
' No doubt,' wan the answer ; ' but let ub rather say thali 
Lord Palmerston has simply abused the foreign policy of this 
country, to improve his own personal position as a party 
man. The egotism of this statesman, who, however, has 
done far less than is ascribed to him, is one item on our 
debtor account ; but don't forget the other one, our Press. 
Moreover, my opinion, speaking plainly, is that the neutral 
attitude of Germany has been determined far less by sym- 
pathies and antipathies than by interest.' 

These words show a statesmanhke view, such as I had not 
yet met with here. Enghshmen were not unprejudiced enough 
to admit that the interests of Germany in the present question 
cnincided only up to a certain point with those of England. 

As to the resolution of the Diet, the Prince remEirked that 
whatever might become of that, the wish, at any rate, to re- 
main inactive, would be plainly readable between the lines. 
With regard to Prussia, he admitted the extreme impor- 
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tance, when once the questioii of war or peace was decided, of 
Becuring her signature to the Treaty of Peace. I did not omit 
to quote the opinions expressed in the Opposition papers, which 
agreed with what had just fall«n from the Prince himself, and 
recommended the last leading article of the ' Press.' 

I remarked in passing, that it was clearly England's 
interest to make use of this opportunity for effecting an un- 
derstanding with Prussia and Germany, as there was a poesi- 
bihty of a Franco- Russian alliance. The Prince replied very 
emphatically that people in England had no fears of such an 
eventuality, but, on the contrary, were perfectly certain that 
the Emperor Napoleon, so long as he hved, would hold firm, 
even in time of peace, to the aUiance with England. A 
Fran CO -Russian alHance was out of the question, since 
England would never consent to play the part of third in 
such a combination. 

At the close of this conversation the Prince mentioned 
Montalembert's book, ' De I'Avenir de I'Angleterre,' which had 
appeared in the last month. This book, written with the same 
ulterior design as the ' Germania ' of Tacitus, criticised on the 
.whole the present situation in England with acuteness and 
accuracy, notwithstanding the mystic absurdities in which the 
author went astray in dealing with religious questions, I 
had just finished reading this book, and do not fail to recom- 
mend it to your attention, it having found a favourable judg- 
ment in so competent a quarter.' 

London: April 4, 1S66. 

I cannot unhappily share the exaggerated joy at the peace 

' It ia wbU known that Montalembert for writuiK this hoiA Imil to undergo 
e, trial which vhb very fatal to the Emperor's popularity in England. Sea 
GreviUe'g Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 314, which have appeared some months after 
the pobliottlion of Count Vitzthnma work and durini,' llii; progress of this 
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concluded on March 30, the anniversary of the entry of the 
Allies into Paris. To say that the Eastern Question is now 
finally settled is, at any rate, a bold assertion. Apart from 
that, there is still so much ' in an unsettled state,' that 
Clarendon seems <|uite right in saying, ' Nous avons fait une 
paix, mais pas la paix.' 

How long will the French legions, covetous of easier and 
more lucrative laurels, allow their Ctesar to pursue, at least 
appuently, an unselfish policy ? AVbo will pay the piper ? 
Prussia on the Rhine ? or Austria in Italy ? or both ? and 
what will happen, if the coquetry between Russia and France 
should culminate in an offensive and defensive alliance, the 
object of which could only be Germany ? 'No blue devils,' 
you will say. Very well ; but I cannot help having gloomy 
forebodings. Austria has unfortunately played a subor- 
dinate part in Paris ; Count Buol was decidedly displeas- 
ing. Orloff's sympathy for Sardinia is, in any case, a bad 
omen. The condition of Italy is extremely serious, and 
that of Prussia almost as bad. One looks vainly in either 
quarter for a prospect of improvement. In Parliament the 
ratification of tht> Treaty of Peace is being eagerly awaited, 
to enable an attack upon the Ministry. I don't believe in a 
crisis being close at hand, although everybody speaks of one. 
Falmerston will shift liis tack, and hold his own till the 
end of the year. What will happen after that, Heaven only 
knows. 

Lunilon: May IS, 1S5C. 
Lord Cowley's hasty retui"n to Paris, OrloETs prolonged 
stay in that capital, and the delay which has apparently 
occurred in the appointment of Prince Dolgoruki, are all 
connected with the secret separate Treaty, signed on April 15, 
by England, France, and Austria. The publication of this 
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doeument,' which was not originally intended to aee the light, 
has cleared the air like a thunderstorm. The true importance 
and bearings of this aUiance cannot yet be ascertained, its 
secret history not having yet been sufficiently explained. Thus 
much only seeniB certain, that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
has given up trying to put a good face on a bad matter, and 
affects to treat the ' oeuvre posthume ' — as Bruimow is pleased 
to call the Treaty— as a thing of only slight importance. But^ 
at present all on this subject is guesswork, as regular diplo- 
matic relations with Russia are not yet resumed. Business 
is conducted as hitherto through the Danish Minister at this 
Court, General Oxholm, and Baron Plessen still represents 
English interests ml hUenm in Ht. Petersburg. Not even the^ 
usual trade consuls have been appointed again. Tlie mea 
inglesa personal attentions i)aid here in society to Baron 
Brunnow, cannot deceive one as to the coldness which marks 
the fii'st advances to a resumption of the official relations 
interrupted by the war. Scarcely had the hon of the day ; 
taken his departure, when faults without number were found 
with his coming. Some criticised the fact that Brunnow had 
come suns vi-rhunnic, without any following. Others thought 
that the new President of the Comicil, Count Orloff, ought 
not to have shirked the short journey from Parie to this 



' The teit o( thitt treat;, which has Dever bean abrogsted, is as [oUowa: 

' Abt. 1. Lea hautes parlies contractantes garantissent aolidairement entre 
ellee I'mdApendance et I'intCgriU del'Empire Ottoman, coiisaci^es par le traits 
conclu A FarJE, le trente mars, miJ huit cent cinquante aii. 

'Abt. II. ToDte infrattioD aux stipulatioas du dit traits sera oonsid^rte 
par les pulasanceB Bignntoires du pctisent traits comme casus belli. Elle« 
s'eBCendniDt aveo la sublime Porte gur lea meaureB devenues Q^oesgairee, et Ai- 
lermineroiit saas retard entre elleB I'emploi de leitrs [orcea niilitaires et navales. 

' Aet. 111. Le present traits vra ratifi^. et lea ratiUcationa 
£chaiig£eB dana respase de qninze joars, ou plus tOt ai faire se pcut. 
Correspmdence etc. respecting the Higlils atid Privileges of llic Lu, 
"rerk Chiirctits in Turkey, vol. ii. pp. 100U2. London. 185fi. 
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country, to announce in person the accession of his Emperor. 
Others again see in the choice of Count Chreptowiteh a proof 
of the small value apparently attached in Bussia to the re- 
Btoration of friendly relations with England. It is not entirely 
withoat a purpose that it ia thought sufficient here to send the 
Queen's answer to tho Russian notification by the hands of a 
major-general. In like manner the choice of Lord Wode- 
bouse as British Minister in St. Petersburg seems to in- 
dicate an intention of meeting coldness with coldness. Such, 
at any rate, is the opinion of men who are well informed. The 
publication of the Secret Treaty of April 15, as well as the 
asBurance, pretended to have Ijeen given to Coimt Orloff, that 
the Emperor NaiH>leon only consented to that instrument out 
of deference to the wishes of England and Austria, are not 
calculated to pat'ify the distrust still lingering on each side. 
On the other hand, the ever increasing intimacy of the rela- 
tions between Austria and Franee is watched here not with- 
. oat some jealousy. The unpleasant apprehensions caused 
already by the promotion of Hiihner and Bourqueney as 
ambassadors, have been fui'ther heightened by the news that 
the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian is not to extend his visit 
beyond Paris to London. Lord Clarendon seems only to be 
strengthening this jealousy by expressing his conviction, that 
he has acted in the interests of his country in letting England 
he included in the Franco-Austrian aUiauee, and thus secu- 
ring her against poUtical isolation. How dangerous such iso- 
lation can become even to first-rate Powers, is shown by the 
example of Russia. Certainly the Treaty of April 15 is 
diametrically op^wsed to Lord Palmeraton'a policy in 1848 
and 1649. England cannot be allied at one and the same 
time with Austria in the East, and with Sarduiia against 
Austria in Italy. Nowhere is this felt more plainly than in 
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Tnrin, where the indignation at the Treaty is at least 
as great as in St. Petersburg. With the atrengthened 
guarantee of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, all hope 
disappears of Austria being induced to cede Lombardy to 
Piedmont in exchange for the Danubian Principalities. ' II 
the Treaty of April 15 means anything,' said Disraeli to i 
yesterday, ' it means that we are to support Austria in Ital^r 
Nobody appears to have recognisetl this obligation moi 
clearly than Lord Clarendon. It is said that this statesmal 
who has evidently shaken off many political prejudices 1 
Paris, has come back with views as to the treatment of tl 
Italian question which have little harmony with those of tl: 
Premier. Some think, indeed, that this difference of opinioaB 
contains the germ of a serious quarrel in the Cabinet. 
Palmerston takes his stand on pubhc opinion, which is JDS 
as unfavourable to Austria now as it was in 1848. 
Clarendon, in preaching calmness and moderation, appeals tot 
the future, and points to the instructive lessons of the I 
few years. It will be extremely interesting to observe 1 
attitude of Parliament. Moreover, nolKidy doubts that nej 
tiations respecting Italy are now pending between Austria 
and Prance, which may easily assume a more definite shape 
during the Archduke's stay in Paris. On these negotiation! 
will ultimately depend the policy of England. Lord Palmei 
ston cannot venture on a serious contest with Clarendon I 
the latter is able to reckon on Napoleon's siTpport. 

LondoD ; Jul; 14, iaS6. 
To-night's debate in the House of Commons, which 
awaited with eager interest, will largely affeet the futu 
position of Lord Palmerston, even if it produces no immfr 
diate results. The ' Times ' explains the readiness of 
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Conunons to devote a precious night, so shortly before the 
close of the Session, to a question of foreign politics, by the 
deep interest sapposod to be taken by EngUshmen in the suf- 
ferings of the Bo-called oppressed Italy. Nobody who knows 
the real facts will help smiling at the hypocrisy of the City 
paper. The Italian question, as it stands at the present 
moment, is nothing but the dregs of mutual delusions, brought 
about by the unnatural alliance of Sardinia with the Western 
Powers against Russia. Politicians who, like King Leopold, 
look below the surface, have long since detected in the self- 
seeking ambition of Count Cavour the origin of difficulties 
manufactured to provoke the present excitement. Cavour, 
however, would have been quite powerless, had he not found 
in the Radicals in England aUies as willing as they are dan- 
gerous. The war against Russia owed its momentary popu- 
larity to the fact that it was hailed as the commencement of 
a crusade against all the State institutions on the Continent 
which did not conform to the English pattern. The peace 
was unpopular because this propagandist mania had not been 
satisfied. The Ministry, consisting in reality of only two, 
which owed its existence solely to the disunion and weakness 
of its opponents, sought and found in coquetting with the 
opinion of the day a means of tiding over the Session without 
The means to this end was the ' Italian question.' 
They affected a valiant indignation at the tyranny of the 
£ing of the Two Sicilies. The ministerial lying prophets of 
the ' Times ' and ' Morning Post ' held up the ' modern Cali- 
'.gnla and Tiberius ' to the scorn of the multitude. Had the 
Neapolitan Government, with their native indolence, not re- 
jected the railway schemes of English eapitahsts, nobody 
would have thought of saying a word against that tyranny. 
Without any cause — for the poUtical trial which is now supply- 
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ing the English newspapers with welcome material for exag- 
gerated reports had not yet begun — Lord Clarendon let bim- 
self be seduced into recommending to the Neapolitan Govern.- 
ment, in concert with the French, a general amnesty and 
change in the system of administration.' Count Walewski, 
enlightened by his own stay in Naples and the sober-minded 
reports of the French Ambassador in that city, took good 
care to attenuate the effect of this joint representation. 
contented himself with recommending the King to grant 
amnesty, and empty the prisons, if possible, of politi 
oflfendtTB. These representations were, however, coorteoi 
but hrmly declUied, as an uncalled-for interference with 
sovereign rights of an independent Power. In Paris 
rejection met with the most favourable reception. 'J'aii 
un souverain qui sait maintenir sa digiiite,' was the coi 
meut of Napoleon. This view is said to have been prac- 
tically registered in an earnest remonstrance, addressed U^ 
the English Cabinet, against coercive measures. The Eng' 
Ueh Ministers also, especially Lord Clarendon, may feel tfai 
they have gone too far, but they are not masters of 
situation, notwithstanding all their Paihamentary victoria 
over the Opposition. To-night's debate will show this. Lori 
John EusseU'a i)remeditated attack is a consequence of the re- 
buff which Palmerston haa recently suffered in the House ol 
Lords. The Premier had readily offered his hand to the well' 
known compromise, in order to remedy his error of precipit»^ 
tion in granting a life peerage to Lord Weusleydale, He has 
separated himself on this question from his own party, wh( 
sympathies appear to revert again to their old favourite, Loi 
John Bussell. The latter, with his accustomed selfishnesB, 

■ See Lord CUrendon'e dEspatch to Sir W. Temple of May 19. ISS6, Is 

Comspoitdence- relating lu llie Affair.t of Naples, p. 1. London, JfluT. 
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Tnaliing use of the Italian question to regain the leadership of 
the Liberal party, and Lord Palmerston will need all his 
cleverness to get his neck out of the noose. Lord John, like 
all those who are behind the scenes in this affair, knows very 
■well that the Ministry can do nothing to enforce their repre- 
sentations in Naples and achieve any practical result. He is 
only looking for a favourable opportunity of i]ualifying hiraself 
once more for the Premiership. 

Disraeli is awaiting not without keen interest the result of 
to-night's duel. Lord John, as the weaker of the two anta- 
gontete, would perhaps be more acceptable than Lord Palmer- 
ston to the leader of the Conservatives. Disraeli intends to 
reply to Palmerston, and to scourge the Ministerial policy of 
interference with the arguments which have been already 
stated in the admirable leading article in the ' Press ' of the 
day before yesterday. 

' Don't forget to come to-morrow evening to the House,' 
said Disraeli to me yesterday ; ' the debate will be interesting 
as a prelude to the next Session.' 

Two days ago took place the ceremony of the investiture 
of Lord Palmerston and Earl Forteseue with the Order of the 
<jarter. 
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Eoduntioa of Land and Sea Forces — Wars with Persia and China ~ CobdeniV^ 
Vote o( Cansui-e— Diflflolution of Parliament— Indian Maliny— 'Les Idiea 
Napolfioniennes ' — Persignj— His Efforts to luaintaia the Anglo-French 
Alliuioe — Tbe Frenoh Emperor and Empress at Oabotne — Real Meaning of 
the Tisit—English Coast Defences— The Archdnke Ferdinand MaxJmiliui 
in England- 1 ilneas of Frederick William IV. at PiUnitx—Frince Jer 
Napoleon in D re aden —Projects il Marriage of Prince Qeoige ot 8 
King John's Instruotions. 

I BETUBNBD to LondoH freed from the hybrid position < 
Minister Besident, and tendered to the Queen my credentia] 
aB Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

During my absence, haste, not to say overhaste, had beea 
made to place the land and sea forces on a peace footing^ 
And yet England had abeady two more wars upon her bands,,! 
with Persia and China, The first was ended quickly and.'fl 
satisfactorily, but tbe second led to somewhat lengthy com*^ 
pKcations, and was only tevminatod by the peace dictated byj 
England and France at Pekin in the following year, liu 
bombardment of Canton by Admiral Seymour gave rise I 
very grave debates in Parliamtnt, immediately after its open^ 
jng on February 3. 

Although the popularity- of Lord Palmeraton bad bid 
vived tbe Peace of Paris, it was noticed even at tbe begmninj 
of the Session that the veteran had lost his former energy j 
and especially bis imperturbable good humour. His firs^J 
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attack of gout had visibly weakened him, and Lady Palmer- 
stoD Bpoke with the utmost concern of her hushand's atate of 
health. His numerous rivals and enemiea now thought the 
moment come for venturinj; a serious attack upon the Minis- 
try. Lord Jolm Hussell was sulky because tliere had been 
no mention in the Queen's Speech of Parhamentary Reform. 
The Peelites were disaatisfied at the natural consequences of 
their own impoUtic behaviour, although the feeble attempts 
made by Lord Derby to gain thera over to hia side were fi'ua- 
trated by the opposition of his own party and the irrcaolu- 
tion of Gladstone. Disraeli, who denounced the whole policy 
which had lod to the Crimean War, made use of what was 
told him in confidence by Walewski to embarrass Palmerston 
with questions ; and lantly the friends of peace, Cobden and 
Bright, were furious about the muddle in China. Notwith- 
standing the heated atmosphere then prevailing in the House 
of Commona, the debate on the Budget passed off satisfactorily, 
and the proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
agreed to, after Disraeli's eounter resolution had been defeated, 
by a majority of eighty (February 23). 

A few days later (March 8) the Ministry suffered a decisive 
defeat through Cobden, his Eeaolutions censuring their policy 
with regard to China being carried in the Commons by a 
majority of sixteen. 

Lord Palmerston, who saw thi-ough the weakness of the 
Tory Opposition, wound up the debate with a brief but 
vigorous speech, ridiculing the ' atoms ' which had conapu-ed 
against him. He knew very well that the country would 
support him on the Chinese question, and not the Opposition 
split up into single factions. He therefore advised the Queen 
to dxBBoivG Parliameut, and the new elections strengthened 
his position in an unexpected manner. 
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This result ^as mainly promoted by the mighty si 
which arose in the distant East, and shook to its foundal 
the Indian Empire with its two hundred millions of BritisE' 
subjectB. The first news of the outbreak of mutinies among 
the Indian troops reached London as curly as tlie end of 
February. The country felt the need of the pilot to whose 
energy was due the Buceessfnl termination of the Crimean 
War. And yet this energy, at least at first, left much to be 
desired. It was entirely owing to Prince Albert that the 
Ministera were at k-ngth awakened from their eareli 
optimism. All available troops were hurriedly despatched 
India. Fortunately generals were found in Sir Colin Ci 
bell and Havelock who were eijual to the eritieal emergency. 
Sir Colin Campbell had already distinguished himself in the 
Crimea. When the Government rcHolved to entrust to him the 
supreme command over the Queen's troops in India, and he 
was asked when he could start, his laconic answer was, ' To- 
morrow '. ' Not a <lay too soon did Sir Colin arrive in Calcutta 
(August 14), where he found the regiments which had been 
originally <leatlned for China, but which Lord Elgin, the 
Chief Commiasioner at Canton, placed with patriotic self- 
sacrifice at the disposal of the Indian Governor- General. 

The suspicion that BuBsia had had a hand in the Indian 
Mutiny was only strengthened by the fact that Russian diplo- 
macy eagerly denied the charge. The old saying, ' Qui s'tixcuse 
s' accuse, ' was not unjustly remembered against them. 

But the catastrophe which then surprised the country is 
best explained by the rotten system of the East India Com- 
pany. The same defects of military administration which had 
been experienced at the beginning of the Crimean War were 
here repeated on a large scale. Just as the first British army 
had been sacrificed to red-tapeism and neglect in high places, 
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because no one knew his proper dutiea, in other words who 
was responfiible for the commissariat, so in India the authority 
was shared between the DirectorB of the Company and the 
Ministers of the Crown, The native troops, composed of 
national elements, were dependent on the former, the Gover- 
nor-General and the small force of Queen's troops on the 
latter. Unfortunately the Governor -General, Lord Camiing, 
a talented and active statesman, in the prime of life, had 
only just come to Calcutta, aud the field was entirely new to 
him. Mistakes, misunderstandings, and disputes as to autho- 
rity were unavoidable, and increased the difficulty of the mih- 
tary commanders in restoring order in that colossal empire 
with such a handful of trooi)s. The conviction was forced 
upon the public at home, that this complex mass of states and 
territories, already swollen to an avalanche, had taken dimen- 
Bions beyond the power of a joint-stock company. The 
more indignant men became at the tale of horrors perpe- 
trated on women and children, the more plainly they saw 
that a few old City merchants, who now and then discussed 
Indian affairs, were not equal to the task of governing an 
empire vaster than even that of the Roman Ctesars, Thus 
good grew out of evil. The East India Company disap- 
peared, and India became directly subject to the Crown. 
The pertinacity and valour of the British troops triumphed 
against unprecedented odds, and brilliantly restored the pres- 
tige of Old England, which had been seriously shaken by the 
Crimean War. India, it may be said, was then for the fii'st 
time really conquered. Since that conquest the centre of 
gravity of the British Empire lies in Asia. The words spoken 
by Lord Beaconsfield several years later, when be invited the 
Queen to adopt the title of Empress of India, ' We have be- 
come an Asiatic Power,' bad a deeper meaning than Europe 
TOL. 1. p 
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chose to think. They suggest, at the same time, a 
which the usual British optimism mieht easily be tempted 
underrate. The Indian Mutiny of 1857 hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over Great Britain as regards her position in the 
world. 

But Europe also, as well as Asia, gave Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Clarendon ample cause for anxiety, while at home the 
new elections placed at stake their very existence as Ministers. 

The object which Walewski confessed to me before the 
beginning of the Crimean War had. at least apparently, been 
attained. Already, during the negotiations of the Paris Con- 
gresB, the wily diplomacy of Eussia had spared no flattery to 
gain over the Emperor of the French. The birth of his son 
seemed to secure the future of his dynasty. The eutogiums of 
the English Press strengthened the illusion that NapoleoB 
had really gained for himself the position which the Em] 
Nicholas in 1853 sacrificed to his idiosyncrasies. It 
characteristic that on the Continent it had become a genera! 
habit, when speaking of the Emperor Napoleon, to designate 
him simply as ' He.' ' He has done this," ' He has said that,' 
' He will,' &c. were at that time customary forms of s] 
and even the Prince of Prussia used them. 

French statesmen would never have sacrificed 90,000 nn 
and about two milliards of francs for the sake of EnglandL' 
It was important to prove palpably by action the power theyi' 
thought to have acquired. The author of the ' Idees Napo~j 
leoniennes ' considered it his mission to wipe out the stain 
Waterloo and cancel the treaties of 1814 and 1815, which, 
he repeatedly declared, were aimed directly against Fram 
in order to reconstruct entirely the map of Europe 
newly discovered principle of nationalities. In vain had Li 
Clarendon protested in Paris against these dangerous di 
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dreams, iu vain bad Queen Victoria pointed out in her private 
fetters to the Emperor of the French that England had no 
fijTDpathy with these French vagaries. 

The gambling on the Stock Exchange in which the Em- 
peror's entourage, with but few exceptions, indulged, had 
materially assisted the Russian intrigues. Walewslii, and in 
a still more questionable manner Morny, the half-brother of 
Napoleon, and the originator of the coup d'etat, had become 
completely Russianised. The latter had repreeented France 
with extraordinary pomp and show at the coronation of 
Alexander II., and had returned with a Russian wife and the 
most decided sympathies for the Russian Court, That blood 
had been shed and battles fought for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire, had long been forgotten. 
Thia ' Moor ' also had done his duty. 

Among the questions which had remained unsettled in the 
negotiations of the Congress, the regulation of the Beesarabian 
frontier and the fate of the Danubian Principalities gave rise 
to diplomatic disputes, which tested severely the alliance 
between England and France. Napoleon had taken it into his 
head that the populations of Moldavia and Wallachia were 
longing for a political union under a foreign prince belonging 
to a European reigning family. The Porte, mindful of the 
maxim, Divide et impera, opposed this scheme, so undeniably 
dangerous to her sovereign rights. Austria and England, in 
the recognised interests of Turkey, supiiorted her in this 
opposition ; whilst Thouvenel, the French Ambassador, did bis 
utmost to frighten the Divan, and remind them of the threats 
of Prince Menschikoff. The English alliance, which was 
never popular in France, would have been shipwrecked then 
and there had another than Fersigny been French Ambassador 
in London. 
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Fialin, created Count by the Pope, and later on Due de 
Feraigny by Napoleon III., had ever since the Strasburg ad- 
venture, in which he took a part as aub-offieer of the Goidi 
remained the most loyal adherent of his Emperor. He hf 
shared hia exile in England, had let fly in Bonlogne the Ii 
perial eagle so jeered at by the newspapere, and was, perha] 
the only man who, in times of weal or woe, dared to tell tbi 
Imperial pan'enn the truth. Persigny, an insignificant-look- 
ing man of middle height, was a self-taught person. Destitute 
of the rudiments of knowledge acquired at school, he had 
employed the years of his exile in completing bis defeetivtt'l 
education. He knew England better, perhaps, than most ofj 
his countrymen. His axiom, that no French Govemm) 
could hold out against the hostility of the English Press 
Stock Exchange, had become with him an article of faith' 
from his long residence in England and his study of tha 
secret history of the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. Accord- 
ing to his view Charles X. owed his fall not to the Julyi 
Ordinances, but to hia attempt to defy the English Press by- 
his aUiance with Eussia, while Louis Philippe was drivea-' 
away because he had planned the Spanish marriages with'^ 
Guizot, and thereby broken his word to England. It is ni 
Fiirpriaing that Persigny, in spite of his manners, whit 
savoured only too often of the guard-room, should enjoy 
certain popularity in England, and that his honesty, in coii' 
trast to the Stock Exchange speculators in Paris, should 
highly appreciated. The eccentricities, therefore, of hia prettyji 
young wife, if smiled at, were judged with leniency. 

Owing to this partiality of Persigny's for England, his.' 
relations with Walewski were already ao clouded over in I8ST1 
that the Ambassador had almost ceased to correspond wil 
his chief. If a despatch arrived which it was absolni 
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necesHary to commimicate, Persigny took it to Clarendon 
with the remark, ' Lisez cela vous-meme ; ee sont encore dea 
li^tises de Walewski.' With this kind of official intercourse it 
was unavoidable that the Anglo-French alliance should get 
more and more out of joint. The visit of the Grand Duke 
Constantine to Paris, the intended meeting of the Emperora 
Alexander and Napoleon in St;ittgart arranged by old Bruii- 
now, the more and more menacing aspect of afTairs in Con- 
stantinople, all induced Persigny to go to Paris in order, as 
he aaid, to rescutj his Emperor out of the hands of the idiots 
(■ pour flauver mon Empereur des mains des imbeciles ' ) . He 
painted things so black, and described so eleqnently the 
dangers of a rupture with England, that the Emperor deter- 
mined to request an interview with the Queen at Osborne. 

Though notliking, as a rule, to receive foreign visitors in the 
lale of Wight, still the English Court was willing and ready to 
make use of this opportunity for a private exchange of views. 
The visit took place in the beginning of August. The French 
Emperor and Empress, accompanied by Walewski, arrived at 
Osborne on the fith, and remained there tilt the 10th. 

Strict precautions were taken by the police on both sides 
of the Channel. English and French detectives watched all 
the landing places in the Isle of Wight. They had instruc- 
tions to search carefully ail fishing boats, it being feared that 
French or Italian refugees might attempt the Emperor's hfe. 
A boat of this kind crossed over with a single passenger from 
Bouthamptou on the night of the 5th, As the passenger 
Bpoke only broken English, and that with a French accent. 
he was immediately arrested. He offered no resistance, and 
■willingly allowed himself to be taken before Sir Richard 
Mayne. Great was Sir Richard's astonishment to recognise 
in this suspected refugee the French Ambassador. The Chief 
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CommiBsioner of Police was profuBe in his apologies for I 
clatDBiness of bii agents, but Persigny answered vnth a smilt' 
that he could onJy congratulate him on the excellence of his 
precautions. Persigny himself told me this incident, adding 
that he had received a telegram late in the evening, and on- 
derstood from it that the yacht 'La Reiiie HorteDse ' would 
convey the Emperor and Empress to Osborne some hoars 
earlier than was expected. Not knowing whether the news 
had reached the Queen direct, he had thus resolved at once to 
take the next train to Southampton, in order to intimate 
orally the intended arrival. At Southampton he found that 
the last steamer for Cowes had long since left. To avoid 
wasting the night at Southampton, he had nothing left bat toH 
get taken over in a fishing hoat. The crossing had been •■ 
long one, and instead of landing at Cowes, he had had himself 
taken to the Queen's private landing place. This only in- 
creased the suspicion of the police. He gladly submitted to 
arrest, since otherwise he would hardly have succeeded i 
reaching Osborne House, owing to the darkness of ■ 
night. 

Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, being Bummonei 
to Osborne, reluctantly obeyed. A preliminary imderstandi 
was arrived at on the bnrning question of the Danubian Pri 
cipalities, and the interview at Osborne passed off apparent^ 
to the satisfaction of both parties. Sir Theodore Martin p 
liahes in his ' Life of the Prince Consort ' the letters eschangeftfl 
between the Emperor and the Queen, full of friendly aaa 
ranees, as well as an interesting Memorandum by the Prince a 
his conversations with Napoleon. These papers do not, 
ever, contain the whole truth. I heard this a few years I 
from Prince Albert himself, who spoke to me on the suhjec 
as follows : ' Be assured of this, that nest to myself, NapolM 
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hatea nobody more than the Prince of Prussia, But he 
honours me with his hatred because I spoiled his game at 
Osborne. He had come over to us in 1857, not so much on 
account of the Danubian PrincipaUties, as to sound us and 
gain UB over to his intended schemes against Austria. His 
fixed idea, to revise the map of Europe, he confessed to me 
then unreservedly, and propused to me that we should con- 
clude an offensive and defensive alliance. It is very pOf<- 
Bible,' added the Prince with a smile, ' that he had already 
won over Palmerston and Clarendon to this idea ; for that 
man exercises a charm over our Ministers which 1 cannot 
understand. But he soon satisfied himself that nothing was 
to be done with me. I told him very quietly, but very firmly, 
that it was against all the traditions of this country to bind 
our hands for future eventualities, especially with a neighbour 
powerful enough to create such eventualities at any moment. 
He liked the hint, and tried then to obtain from Bussia what 
he failed to obtain from us. We parted outwardly the best 
of friends, but the sting of my refusal remained behind^ 
kinc iUte ira.' 

The not unfounded anxiety for the future which Prince 
Albert had conceived from his conversations with the French 
Emperor, caused him, a few days after Napoleon's departure, 
to ascertain with his own eyes the state of the fortilications at 
Cherbourg. He was able to do this without making any noise. 
Under the pretence of a pleasure trip, the Queen and her 
husband crossed over thither in the strictest incognito, and re- 
turned in a couple of days. The Prince bad time to inspect 
' with the eyes of a connoisseur the costly works which had 
now been completed. He did not omit to urge on ihe Ministers 
the necessity of placing the English harbours and coasts, 
Against all accidents, in a similar state of defence. 
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BeaideB the French visit, the English Court received also 
in the course of this season the Archduke Ferdinand Maximi- 
lian, who, together with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
was present at the christening of Princess Beatrice, the Queen's 
youngest child. Aa bridegroom of the Princess Charlotte of 
Belgium, the young Archduke met with the most cordial recep- 
tion, and his amiable personal qualities contributed not a little 
to remove the prejudices which the Queen's husband, now 
formally declared ' Prince Consort,' had cherished against the 
House of Austria. I myself have had various opportunities 
of Goml)ating these deeply rooted prejudices. Prince Albert's 
was one of those superior minds which are tolerant of con- 
tradiction . 

After Parliament was over, I went to Dresden. The stroke 
which had seized King Frederick William IV. at Pillnitz, after 
the completion of his cure at Marienbad, caused the greatest 
distress to the King and Queen of Sasony. The two monarchs 
were not only brothers-in-law, but also sympathetic &ienda. 
The softening of the brain which had revealed itself un- 
mistakably in Frederick William IV., whose nerves had been 
seriously shaken by the affair at Neuenburg, rendered 
change of Government imperative. The Prince of Prussia 
was entrusted, at first provisionally, and afterwards defi- 
nitively, with the Regency. 

Shortly afterwards, Prince Jerome Napoleon made his 
appearance at Pillnitz with the intention of suing for the hand 
of the Princess Sidoiiie of Saxony. King John, as a patri- 
archal father of a family, could not and would not foroa 
his daughter into a purely political marriage. Anti-Napo- 
leonic prejudices gave no prospect of the young Princess enter- 
taining the thought of such an alliance. She gave Prince 
icouragement, and he forbore to press his si 
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There were not wanting those who lamented this, and thought 
that the Itahan campaign of 1859 might perhaps have been 
avoided had a daughter of the Saxon King and not a Sar- 
dinian been the wife of the Prince Napoleon. 

Be that as it may, the visit of the French Prince had to 
be returned, and King John determined to send for that 
purpose to Paris, in the following spring, his second son, 
Prince George. 

On my taking leave of the King after Christmas, to return 
to my post, his Majesty said to me : ' I have been consider- 
ing how Ijcst to give effect to the idea you mentioned to me 
two years ago, on your retnrn from Portugal. I think the 
time has now arrived to busy ourselves in earnest about 
George's marriage. Your proposal of an alliance with the 
Court of Portugal has much to recommend it. I quite 
appreciate the political reasons you insisted on, but I beg 
you once for all to rest assured that I will exercise no com- 
pulsion on any of my children. I will not sacrifice the 
happiness of their lives to politics. If it could be so arranged 
that my son George should pay a visit from Paris to the Por- 
tuguese Court, that, in my opinion, would be perfectly proper. 
If the Infanta pleases the Prince, we will give our consent 
with pleasure. If she does not, he must be allowed to come 
back again, without being bound in any way. If the matter, 
aa I hope it may, can be thus arranged, you, being the only 
one who knows the country and the people, will accompany 
my son to Lisbon.' 

' The matter is not quite so simple as it seems,' I replied. 
' Portugal is, politically speaking, in a certain relation of 
dependence towards England. English influence predomi- 
nates in Lisbon. But, quite apart from that, the late Queen 
Haria da Gloria is an early friend of Queen Victoria, having 
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been brought up with her for some time as a child in 
Kensington Palace. Both of them married Coburg Princes, 
and shared, though far apart, the joys and sorrows incident 
to mothers of large families. Queen Victoria, therefore, takes 
the tender interest of a mother in the orphan children of her 
friend. Add to this that the young King Dom Pedro has con- 
ceived, during his visit to the EngUsh Court, such an attach* 
ment to Prince Albert, that the latter is really the present 
ruler of Portugal. Pedro V. does Uterally nothing without 
the advice of the Prince, to whom he writes almost every day. 
Under these circumstances, your Majesty will yourself gness 
that Prince George's first visit ought to be to London. If the 
Prince pleases the Queen, as we cannot but anticipate he will, 
the matter is as good as settle<l. Had the English Court, 
however, any objection to such an alliance, which I do not 
beheve, the marriage would scarcely take place, notwithstand- 
ing a visit of the Prince to Lisbon. I leave it, therefore, to 
your Majesty to send Prince George for a time to London 
after his departure from Paris, so that I may present him to 
the Queen and Priuce Albert.' 

King John listened to me attentively, and remarked after a 
short reflection, * It is all right ; I trust George to you. Directly 
the proper time is fixed, I will telegraph to you to announce 
him to the Queen. You will then fetch him from Paris, and 
accompany him to Lisbon to see the bride.' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

PBIVATB C0RBE8P0NDENCB. — 1867. 

London, June 24 : State of Ferment in European Alliances — Question of the 
Dannbian Principalities— The Grand Duke Ck>n8tantine in Paris and Eng- 
land — Lord Elgin's China Instructions communicated to St. Petersburg — 
The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian — His successful Visit to the English 
Court-Intended Meeting of the French and Russian Emperors — The Anglo- 
French Alliance. — London, August 16 : Details of Napoleon's Visit to 
Osborne — Improved Relations between England and Russia — Count Chrep- 
towitch and Lord Clarendon. 

London: June 24, 1867. 

The more the process of fermentation which European alli- 
ances are now undergoing escapes the notice of the public 
and the indiscreet conjectures of the daily press, the more do 
I consider it my duty to put together the observations which 
have forced themselves here upon my mind. 

After the latest war cloud had been dispersed by the 
amicable settlement of the Bolgrad question and the termina- 
tion of hostilities with Persia, with peace the continuance also 
of the Anglo-French alliance seemed secured, through the 
exertions of Count Persigny. But if already in the Bolgrad 
question the Court party, represented in the French Council 
by Count Walewski, displayed a decided leaning towards 
Bussia, that tendency showed itself still more plainly in the 
question, which was left open, of the Danubian Principalities. 
The political union of these provinces, desired by Bussia, 
found a willing advocate in the ' Moniteur * and, in the person 
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of the French Commiesioner in BochareBt, an agent i 
fall of youthful ardour, occasionally exchanged the part of a 
diplomatist for that of an agitator. The more firmly the 
Porte resisted the Russian proposals and shrank fi-om onion 
as ' le commencement d'un dbuiemhrement,' and the mcnra— 
passionately Austria — perhai)s not always happily reprel 
sented on the spot itself — extolled the view of Turkey as 1 
own, the more difficult it was for British diplomacy, agret 
as it did in principle with the Divan and the Austrian Cabins] 
to play the part of impartial mediator. According to th^ 
supposed proposal of England, Moldavia and Wallacbia are 
to remain politically separate, but to be allied by a fiscal and 
military union. This proposal, however, does not appear t 
form, or to have formed, any object of negotiation. 
rate. Lord Clarendon only a few days ago designated the "' 
report to that effect as wholly groundlefs. But be that as it 
may, the question of the Danubian Principalities constitutes, 
if not the reason, at least a symptom of the coolness noH 
existing in the Anglo-French alliance. As much offence a 
least has been given here in England by the coquetries of ' 
Paris with Russia, as in Paris by the rapprochemejit between 
England and Austria, which is becoming more intimate every 
day. It is just as if people here, after a period of i 
paragement, had discovered for the first time since the I 
peace the importance of the ns inertia which Austria can 
lay in the Hcale3 of European destiny. Nobody stands up 
now more frankly and firmly for the Austrian alliance than 
Lord Clarendon, who has found in Sir Hamilton Seymoi 
a representative at Vienna as active as he is zealous, 
was only to be expected that in proportion as relations i 
sumed a more friendly footing between England and A 
they should become cooler between Austria and France. 
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fact, the position of the Austrian Ambassador in Paris seems 
to have become lately far from enviable. 

The visit of the Grand Duke Constantine to Paris, brought 
about by the French, does not aeem to have answered the ex- 
pectations founded upon it. It has only served to bring out 
more sharply the wish of the Emperor Napoleon for a meeting 
with the Emperor Alexander on German soil. The Rugtsian 
guest is said to have expressed perhaps too openly his scepti- 
cism ae to the stabiUty of affairs in France, as well as a certain 
disparagement of Napoleon's fntouratje. In a word, the visit 
has rather embarrassed than satisfied the French Court, and 
not even had the success with the public which the friends of 
BuBsia there expected. The Grand Duke has not wasted his 
time. He has studied the country and the people, and at St. 
Petersburg they know better now than they did how highly to 
value the power of France, whether as an enemy or an ally. 
The general stir in the French porta, the colossal fortifications 
on the northern coast, and the energy with which the heavy 
losses of the last war have been repaired, all this is said to 
have convinced the Bussian Kigh Admiral that in the event 
of a war between England and France the latter would not 
come off second best. 

In contrast to what he has observed in France, the Grand 
Duke has been all the more surprised at the incredible neg- 
lect of the English coast defences. He has, among other 
things, subjected to a severe criticism the unfortunate at- 
tempt to apply to Portsmouth the system of Todlehen, which 
I -was tried with success at Sebastopol, but has been wrongly 
' conceived by the English engineers. The invitation of the 
Grand Duke to Oaliorne is explained by the desire to show 
the world that the French Court has no claim to monopoUse, 
I in a certain manner, the attentions of Bussia, and every care 
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has been taken, during his flying visit to English Boil, to 
remove the impreBsion of himself and those aboat him that 
people in England are blind to what is going on in France. 
Lord Clarendon in particular is said to have spoken out very 
plainly, and expressed his poor opinion of Walewski and the 
French Court party in a manner which has excited surprise 
even in that quarter where the nil admirari has become a 
rule of life. 

The efforts of the English Ministers to pave the way for » 
poUtical under Btandiiig with liussia, have found shape during 
this visit in some remarkable declarations, Practioally, how- 
ever, it is only on the Chinese question that this revival 
of mutual confidence has hitherto made itself manifea 
England has communicated Lord Elgin's instructions to I 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, ajid accompanied the communication 
of them with the request to support the mission at Pekin. The 
BuBsian Cabinet has sent a reply couched in friendly terras of 
thanks. They will most wiUingly support the efforts of Engv 
land in favour of European trade and their fellow-Christi 
Russia declines, however, to interfere in any way in the ' 
differences pending between the English Plenipotentiai'y and 
the Chinese Commissioner in Canton, and is not in a position 
to back up the wish of England to institute diplomatic i 
tions with the Chinese Empire by accrediting a pcrmanei 
British Ambassador in Pekin. 

These remarks will suffice to show the poUtical circa 
stances under which the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilu 
paid his visit to the Enghsh Court. Nowhere are perBOU 
sympathies and antipathies dominated more than in Eni 
by the politics of the day. It cannot, therefore, seem a 
of no importance, tbat for a long time no foreign Prince I 
been able to boast of such a personal success as the Austria 
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Governor -General of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. His 
quiet, dignified demeanour, coupled with a rare amiability 
and power of conversation, has charmed the Queen, and, what 
is more. Prince .\lbert, who has expressed, not only orally but 
also in a letter to Lord Clarendon, his pleasure at the favour- 
able impression made by his distiiifiuished guest. Statesmen 
of all parties are unanimous in their admu-ation of him, 
What has surprised one even in this land of liberty is the 
want of reserve with which the Archduke proelnims his poli- 
tical views. Then: decidedly Liberal colour explains hia 
success. Thus the sober-minded Lord Aberdeen said to me, 
'T have found the young man not only very intelligent, but 
also very Liberal ; quite Liberal enough to my tnste.' Him- 
self a decided advocate of an alliance with England, the 
Archduke in his conversations with Lord Palnierston, Lord 
Clarendon, and Lord Derby, has elicited eKpressions of sym- 
pathy and support for the Austrian Government which ought 
not to be undervahied, even should all his words not he ratified 
at Vienna. 

It is now being contemplated to give expression to the 
newly arranged understanding between Austria and England 
by promoting the Envoys on both sides to tlie rank of 
Ambassadors. That this intimacy between the two countries 
ifl watched nowhere with greater jealousy than in Paris, is 
obviouB. Even the private visit of the French Emperor and 
BmpresB to Osborne, which has not been hailed here with 
■ny exaggerated joy, is regarded a» a counter demonstration. 
At the same time, it is clear tliat the interview arranged 
between the French and Russian Emperors touches British 
nerves too closely not to have made Napoleon feel the neces- 
sity of preparing his English allies for the shock. 

The French Emperor will seek, as he has sought, the pole 
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of Ilia policy in the English alliance. Tht> most recent auc- 
ceasea of the Oppoaition in the French elections will only have 
atrengthened this view. For the more palpably the syi 
ptoma of anti-Bonapartiat agitation become prominent, ' 
more need haa Napoleon of the good will of England. Ncl 
can it be denied that the latter, from the neglected conditi 
of her coast defences, has BufBcient reason to avoid an i 
ruptui-e. She can only congratulate herself if the fatigues of 
the Crimean campaign have lulled to sleep awhile the warlike 
spirit of the French nation, at all times an uncertain factor 
in European poUtica. Even if, aa many think, the present 
Anglo-French alUance is a mere farce, atill the interests 
of both nations appear to render necessary its continuance. 
Anglo- Austrian and Franco- EusKian sympathies will deserve 
for the present only a secondary consideration — ' for the . 
present ' meaning till the time comes when events will make i 
necessary to replace the April treaty by a firmer combina-" 
tion. That it could ever be in England's interest to help 
to realise Walewski's dream of an Anglo-Franco-Kuasian 
alliance, statesmen of all parties will unanimously deny. ■ 
How should the hon's share, always so carefully guarded, 
through such a grouping to the British Empire '? 
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liondon : August 16, 1857,'J 
The first two days of the interview at Osborne have re--* 
mained without result. Lord Palmeraton, who was invited 
there, together with Lord Clarendon, on the (ith, did not arrive 
till the evening of the 7th, He had by an oversight left the 
royal letter of invitation unopened on his overcrowded writing 
table, and had to be reminded of it by telegraph. 

The change of views in the English Cabiuet, which I have 
mentioned in my despatches, seems to have been mainly 
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brought about by Napoleon's private conversations with the 
two leading MinisterB. 

The deciBive audience of Lord PaimerEton took place in 
private on the night of the 7th. Thty did not separate till 
after two o'clock in the morning, and then without any pro- 
Bpect, it is said, of an understanding. In the course of the 8th, 
Perfiigny by his efforts succeeded in recommending for adoption 
as a compromise the well-known representation of the Six 
Powers to the Porte. People here were only too happy to 
ascribe the merit of the agreement to the most trusty adherent 
of the English alliance, and to lavish eulogies on Count 
Persigny at the expense of the less popular- Count Walew- 
ski. Hard as it may have been to British pride to get over 
the undeniable humihation, nevertheless dehght at having 
solved the dif&cultiea was the foremost feeling of the moment 
with Lord Clarendon as well as with Lord Palnierston. 

Ab has been already pointed out, the experience gathered 
at Osborne has only strengthened the British statesmen in 
their wish to expedite the agreement with Russia, so desirable 
in the interests of general peace. My Bussian colleague ex- 
pressed himself highly satisfied with the conversations he had 
had during the last few days with Clarendon. The recognition 
of Prince Gortschakoffa moderation has led to confidential 
atterances about the best way and means of bringing about 
the rapprocfumient desired on both sides. The courier whom 
Count Chreptowitch sent to-day by way of Hull direct to St. 
Petersburg, takes over despatches which will be worthy of 
attention by the Bussian Cabmet. 

Count Chreptowitch had made no secret of stating, sis 

months before, that, desirable as such an agreement appeared, 

Busaia could not possibly take the initiative. In reminding 

I Lord Clarendon of that statement, he described to him the 
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bat! feeling prevailing against England. That feeling hat 

struck its roots deep in Russia, and not all that had occui 
since the conclusion of peace could lessen it. The com 
quences of this mutual distrust were raanifested on the ( 
side at Bolgrad, and on the other in Persia; and the late 
crisis ill Constantinople had been brought about by this t 
natiu-al state of tension. Lord Clai-endon, without qua 
tioning the correctness of these remarks, contented himself 
with pointing out what readiness the British Cabinet had 
evinced to respond with confidence to the first signs of a more 
concihatory disposition. That the Chinese affair was recog^ 
nised on Imth sides as the starting-point of better relationa, 
is shown by the fact that the confidential communication of 
Lord Elgin's instructiona to St. Petersburg produced there 
the desired impression. On Count Chreptowitch's repeatedly 
declaring that he promised himself, nevertheless, no suceesB, 
unless England unequivocally counteracted the mistrust atili 
remaining in St. Petersburg, Lord Clarendon returned this i 
markable answer : ' Soyez persuade que je prendrai tont is 
que vous venez de me dire en tres-serieuse consideration. ' 
J'espere sous peu etre en mesure de vous prouver que nous 
ferons de notre cote tout ce qui est en notre pouvoir poor 
r^tablir nos rapports avec la Eussie sur un pied plui 
faisant.' 

Lord Clarendon's conciliatory attitude is mainly due to his ' 
desire of avoiding the danger of a separate alliance between 
Russia and France. Even a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion of the Danubian Principalities is not to be thought of a 
long as that question serves as a pretext and provender 1 
mutual rivalries. 
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LONDON.— 18S8. 



Prcparalions (or the Unnuufe ot the Princese Royal — Lord and Lady Falcncr- 
alon— A Morning Visit to Ladj P»lnierston— Orsini's Attempt on Napoleon 
—The Inilia Bill— The CoQapiracy Bill— Fall of Lord Palmemton'B 
Hinistry —Lord Derby Prime Minister — Peifligny's Recall — Flying Vixit (o 
L^land- Invitalion ot Prince Oeorge oE Saionyto Windsor- Conversationa 
with Napoleon sad Walewaki— Arrival of Prince George in England— Tlirae 
Days at Windsor — Prince George's Visit to Lisbon — The Queen's Visits to 
Cherbourg and Babelsberg- Return to Lisbon to concUide the Marriage 
Treaty. 

In England I found the Coart engaged in preparations for the 
marriage of the Princess Royal (January 25). The greatest 
Bplendonr was to be displayed at the wedding of the eldest 
d&ughter of the Queen. No less than thirty-five royal guests 
■were expected, and it coat some trouble to lodge them all at 
Buckingham Palace. 

In the midst of these preparations I did not fail to notice 
ft change in the tone of public opinion. I discovered from my 
first interview with Mr. Disraeli, and my first visit to Lady 
Pahnerston, the cause and meaning of the crisis which was 
threatening the exiatence of the Ministry. 

Lady Pahnerston was a remarkable woman, and her per- 
sonal amiability and experience of the world have contributed 
in no small degree to strengthen the position of her husband. 
I Englishwomen of rank, who have no occasion to trouble 
I themselves hke our German wives about their households, 
I exercise, even though they may not belong to the so-called 
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Jemmn politique^, indirectly a very considerable influence 
apon public afTairs. Ab a rule they are bo completely one 
■with their husbands, that the latter have no secrets from 
them, and yet run no risk of imprudent revelations. The 
■wife of a Minister ia first and foremost his private secretary. 
Considering the ineonvenieneeH caused by Blue-books and 
the freedom of the Press, State secrets are kept closer in 
Loudon than anywhere else, whilst the most important public 
business is chiefly settled by confidential private notes, and 
only put into official shape later on. Now there are so 
many delicate questions, especially for a Prime Mijiister, that 
it would be dangerous to make them known to a private 
Becretary, however dependable he might be. In such cases 
the Minister himself wTites the letter, but before sending it 
off, gets liis wife to make a copy for his private papers. Lady 
Palmeraton, as well as Lady Derby, Lady Clarendon, Lady 
Busscll, and others, all did this confidential work. Anyone 
who has any idea of the mass of business to be despatched, 
can understand that these ladies could have no time for idle 
talk and gossip, especially as they had also to answer and send 
off their numerous cards and invitations. Lord Palmeraton 
himself had no leisure for social duties. His day was so oc- 
cupied when Parliament was sitting, that he was accustomed 
to take only one meal. He rose at about nine o'clock, 
worked in his study till nearly noon, then drove to Downing 
Street, where he gave audiences, received his colleagues, and 
presided itt Cabinet Councils, and afterwards, from four 
o'clock in the afternoon, often sat for twelve consecutive 
hours in the House of Commons. As leader of the House he 
was obliged always to be on the spot to answer questions and 
conduct the debate. At night, often in the early morning 
hours, the old gentleman would trudge home on foot, a half- 
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hour's walk, to breathe some fresh au- after the heated atmo- 
sphere of the House. Nor did he rest at once when reaching 
home, for he never omitted, heforc going to bed, to write down 
with his own hand the usual report of the last Bitting. 
This report had always to lie the next morning on the Queen's 
breakfast table. It was to the Prime Minister's interest to 
forestall the newspapers, and submit to the Queen without 
delay his own views about the proceedings of Farlianieiit. 
Lady Palmerston spoke to me once about this unavoidable 
hardship in official hfe, and added naively, ' I would far 
rather that my husband were only Foreign Minister or Home 
Secretary, for soice he is become Prime Minister I see nothing 
of him. He never comes to bed till four or five o'clock. . . .' 
This complaint came from her heart, for since Philemon and 
Baucis there can hardly have been found a more devoted 
couple so advanced in years. Palmerston was as full of 
loving attentions to his wife as the youngest lover. She was 
at once a mother and wife in her care of him. He never 
loiew whether he should dine at home or not. She looked 
after everything. She generally held her receptions duruig 
the season on Saturday evenings. Although the old lady 
eould command the services of sons and daughters, grand- 
sons and granddaughters, she herself always added with trem- 
bling hand the name of the invited guest to the printed form, 

jady Palmerston at home.' The best society was to be met 
her receptions, and they were much in request. Woe to 

le member of his own party who had spoken or voted against 

>rd Palmerston in the House ; he was unrelentingly punished 
receiving no invitation ; nor was his name replaced on the 

it till he bad thought better of his disolwdience. Lady 
^almerston's dinners were excellent, and rivalled those of 

jtbschild. Only you had to lieware of going there too 
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uarly, an you ran the risk in that case of finding neither the 
niitHt<tr nor niiHtress of the hoiifie in the draw-ing-room. Once 
(III I'ntrrind the house at half-past eight o'clock I met Lord 
PahiitThtoii just going out for a ride before dinner on his 
old grey horxo in Rotten Row. This grey horse, familiar 
In all liontlontTs, t^hs the despair of the old lady, for she 
hertii'lf hud four prey carriage horses, and feared lest people 
nliiMild think that her huslmjid rode one of them. 

A luoriiing call on Lady Palmerston was often more i 
iiinniti\T tliftii ntwdying the newspapers. Her fuiUyrt was H 
\\tm\ ipiartero i»f the Liberal party, and the tmest 1 
*lu>n I'lU'lianieiiliu-Y storms were brewing. 

l^uriim tht- rei^-ss I-onl Pftbnerston had appointeid to { 
I'rlvy tWI a 1IMII uho. thi^ugh undoubtedly clever, was then 
iH»n<^>A litti un)Htpul»r. 

Ou \ JMlii^: lji4^- Fklueistou ooe morning in January after 
nil hIwiw^' >vf M>wral wonths, I found her alone irith old Lord 
ltr(t\m)tttw. «vU kth^vn u) MaaMtiou with the trial of QneeD 
lW\4itMi>. .Ktt 4,^ hmm «ss this forma- Lts^ Chancellor] 
Nv>l«itti»tMnai»K kM« pmt aiiw ht «»£ still esteemed one of 
K)\«UtHr« iu^«»4 «Mr kincwK and no one, »ith tbe c 
«4 l^w\l INOMwmvX), ImmI «« Ifiw aa matuMt for Aeieett^ti 
•t-Mu-M y4 imMtc v^ni^w. His ap gan him tbe ri^ t 
iUAt»^iiir4^w4b»hk«aW(«B«sy*^a6p«)e. Mye 
*\l^^t^ dft«mi^4«J| « mnM« W i 
n«^«<A^^tWy'<lMfek a«WM^^«|^^lD« htm^lf to to 
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-The House of Coniraona could never approve of such a step. 
I tell you beforehaud, the Miuistry is damned.' 

lu a few blunt words Lord Brougham proceeded to explain 
hia meaning. For the Jirst time Lady PalnietBton now 
realised the danger, and Beamed so frightened, that Lord 
Brougham and I thought it better to shorten our visit. But 
I knew what bad gone home to her. The days of the Ministry 
vere numbered, and the only thing I was doul)tful about waR 
whether they would fall on a home or a foreign question. 

On January 14, an bveut happened in Paris which was 
destined to put to the severest test the already loosened rela- 
tions between the two Western Powers. Orsini, an Italian 
Carbonaro, a member of a secret society, to which the 
present Emperor of the French himself once belonged, bad 
attempted to assassinate his crowned fellow-conspirator by 
throwing a bombshell under hia carriage. The attempt failed, 
but it cost some victims, and aronaed in France a storm of 
indignation against the ' perfide Albion ' which was giving a 
shelter to regicides. Cool and courageous as the Emperor 
had shown himself in the Opera immediately after the deed, 
still his confidence in bis star appeared to be shaken. People 
in Paris tost their heads, and the ' Moniteur ' published some 
congratulatory addresses from the army, as indiscreet aa 
they were absurd, which preached a war of revenge against 
England. The British papers, as would have been expected, 
did not fail to answer the French colonels. In England as ui 
France, the passions of the public were roused to a serious 
pitch. 

Objectionable as might be the manner in which political 

refugees of all nations abused the British right of asylum, still, 

I in this particular instance, the English police had actually done 

I more than the French to prevent the crime in question. Sir 
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Bichard Mayne assured me that he had given timely infor- 
mation to the pr4fet de police m Paris of Orsini'a having left 
England with thi' intention of going by way of Belgium to 
Paris, and then> attempting the Emperor's life. This re- 
port, he said, had contained all the particnlars known to thi 
London police, such as the description of the offender, 
date of his departure, and other details. Sir Richard was | 
thoroughly honourable man, and I have no reason to doabt 
the truth of what he told me. Now Orsini, as the e 
tion proved, did actually come to Paris by rail through Bel-j 
gium. The French detectives, who, in consequence of t 
information received from England, examined for a wh<rf 
week all the trains arriving from Belgium, not only let thi 
Italian slip through their fingers, but favoured hira with ' 
days or a fortnight's time in Paris to mature bis plana for 
the attempt. It was unjust, therefore, to accuse England of 
complicity in a crime which, if not excused, was at any rate 
explained by the youthful vagaries of the Emperor. Eve 
member of a secret society knows that betrayal will 
punished with death. Just because Napoleon III. was i 
minded in such a sanguinary manner of his youthful i 
the attempt of Orsini has had such fatal consequences 1 
him, his country, and his neighbours. In spite of the 8eemr>l 
ingly victorious campaign of 1859, which was provoked by 1 
Orsmi rather than by Cavour, the decline of the 
Empire can be dated fi'om this 14th of January. 

Parliament was resumed, after an adjournment from th| 
previous December, on February 4. The question of chief] 
interest, the transfer of the Government of India from thttl 
East India Company to the Crown, seemed likely at first W,] 
be solved in a surprisingly favourable way for the MiHistry,,, 
Although the capture of Delhi appeared to promise the sp« 
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suppression of the mutiny, the struggle was still maintained 
with the utmost bitterness. Nevertheless, an amendment 
which proposed to wait for the restoration of peace before 
throwing the Company overboard, was rejected by an unex- 
pectedly large majority (318 to 173) in favour of the intro- 
duction of Lord Palmerston's India Bill. But ' les jours se 
Buivent et ne se ressemblent pas,' Lord Palmerston, a con- 
queror on the 18th. suffered the nest night an unexpected 
defeat. 

Under pressure from Pernigny, the Premier had been anxious 
to put an end to the clamour on the other side of the Channel. 
Accordingly, on February 3 he brought in his Conspiracy 
Bill, which proposed, with obvious reference to Orsmi's 
attempt, to amend the criminal law by making conspiracies 
to murder, concocted on English soil, punishable as felony in- 
stead of misdemeanour. The Bill had already passed a first 
reading by a large majority (299 to 99), when the newspapers 
published a pungent despatch of Walewski. Without giving 
Glai'endon time to make a statement about this unfriendly 
effusion of the French Minister, tlie Radical enemies of Lord 
Palmerston spread the report that he had been bullied into 
bringing in the Conspiracy Bill by Walewski's despatch. The 
HmiBtry, they said, were endeavouring to sacrifice British 
liberties, in order to take the edge off French menaces. The 
Conservative party were too well alive to their responsibility, 
to proceed to a direct attack in so deHcate a question. But 
an independent member was found, Mr. Milner Gibson, who 
moved an amendment on the second reading, censuring the 
I Government for not having replied to the despatch. This 
I amendment, which was supported by the Conservatives, 
I Peehtes, and Radicals, was carried by an unexjKctedly large 
I majority (1!* votes) in a full House. Palmerston defended his 
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conduct with uuuBuai violence, aiid forgot himHelf so far as to 
threaton his Radical opponents with his clenched fist. The 
vote, however, left him no alternative but to resign. . 

Although Lord Derby himself had taken no part in this 
Badical 'move,' he could not, as leader of the most numerous 
party that had voted against the MiniBtera, decline the task of 
forming a new Cabinet. All attempts to strengthen himself 
by enlisting more experienced allies, proved fruitless, T] 
Peelites, as wt*lt as Lord Grey, declined to hefome the 
leagues of the Tory leader. No one entertained fewer illu- 
siona than Lord Derby himself as to the possibility of forming 
a lasting Government with tlie forces at his disposal. Never- 
theless, things promised well so far, that Lord John Baal 
a friend of Lord Derby from his youth, secretly sup] 
him, in order to prevent Lord Paimerston's return to 
Premiership. The thanldess duty imposed on the Conse] 
tives. of governing in the faee of an overwhelming majority W 
the House of Commons, was sweetened by the thought that 
they were discharging a patriotic duty, training their leaders 
to business, and accustoming the nation to have confidence in 
them. Lord Derby's statesmanlike programme, which he 
announced to the House on March 1, immediately after his 
accession to ofBce, had a negative rather than a positti 
character, and met with deserved approval from its practi< 
unpretentiousness. The question of Parliamentary reft 
was postponed to the next Session ; tlfc Conspiracy Bill, whi( 
had been virtually condemned by the House of Commoni 
was withdrawn ; and the prospect was given not only of an] 
pressing by vigorous action the mutiny in India, but 
of speedily solving the ijuestion of government in tha^I 
country. 

Lord Palmerston's supporters found it di£5cult to acousi 
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themselves to the thoiight that he was no longer in office. 
The Liberals regarded thcniselves in some degree Eis the heirs 
in fee simple of power. Persigny was one of the most paa- 
Biouate pai-tisana of the defeated MiniBter. He hn^l completely 
lost bis bearinijB, and hehaved with unparalleled want of tact. 
In vain did his colleagues remind liim that we diplomatists 
have no right to mix ourselves up in domestic questions, and 
take sides with this or that pai-ty in England. Persigny con- 
tinued to receive his instructions from Palmerston, and in- 
formed him of all that Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury 
confided to the French Amliassador. Such conduct could not 
possibly remain unnoticed, the less so as Persigny naively 
boasted of his indiscretions to the new Ministers. The con- 
sequence waa that Lord Malmesbury conducted the indis- 
pensable negotiations through Lord Cowley. Walewski, an 
enemy of Persigny, entered into them with pleasure, and a 
moilua rirendi was arranged behind the French Ambassador's 
back. Offended at this, Persigny tendered his resignation, 
in the hope that it would not be accepted, but occasion the 
■downfall of Walewski, But it turned out otherwise. The 
Emperor, enlightened by Lord Cowley, and dL^^pleased with 
the irritable tone of Peraigny'a despatches to himself, approved 
the resignation of his compromising confidant. The latter, 
to his intense surprise, received from Walewski the laconic 
telegram, ' Votro demission est acceptee.' Marshal PtJlisaiex", 
a, persona grata at the English Court, was Persigny's successor. 
Alwut this time I received instructions to ascertain, before 
the departure of Prince George of Saxony, that there were 
no hereditary diseases, such as insanity and epilepsy, in the 
I Portuguese Royat Family. I was in Loudon, and not in Lis- 
I ton. About so delicate a matter I could not possibly write 
I to Portugal, nor ask Count Lavra«lio. 
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I preferred going to Sir Richard Pakenham, who had 
represented England at the Portuguese Court for many jeare 
during tbe reign of Queen Maria da Gloria, Sir Bichard 
was now living in Ireland on his estate. The journey was a. 
long one ; I took nearly twenty-four hours in getting there- 
It was still too early in the year to see green Erin in he« 
spring attire. Everything wore the aspect of desolation ( 
poverty. Grey, badly cultivated fields, alternated with eaiow-' 
covered pasturages. The tumble-down huts of the : 
peasantry presented a most melancholy contrast to the cultarej 
and luxurious prosperity of England. It seemed, after I hai 
left St. George's Channel behind me, as if I had been throw 
back into a distant age, some centuries ago, or east upon a 
desert island. Dublin itself, of which Irishmen are so proud, 
resembles a dirty pro\TnciaI town, rather French than English- 
And then MulUngar ! There civilisation stops entirely ' 
the railway. After a journey of several hours, a jaunting i 
brought me safely to my destination. The small but tastefid>1 
farmhouse seemed to me a real Paradise. Sir Richard] 
received me most cordially. He told me that in consequenc< 
of the great interest taken by Queen Victoria in the numeroni 
confinements of the late Queen Maria, it had always been I 
duty to ascertain all details connected with the events, 
the children had been born thoroughly healthy and stronj 
and had been nursed and brought up with the utmost i 
I left him with my mind entirely at ease, and by noon 1 
next day was again in London. 

My Sovereign was satisfied with the information I 
thuB gained, and soon after I received a command by telegram 
to inquire whether and when it would be agieeable to tfai 
Queen to receive a ^isit frum Prince Georgf . I went to Princfti 
Albert, and laid the telegram before him. 



PRINCE GEURGE OF SAXONY. 1137 

' Tell me honestly, what brings Prince Gforge here ? Does 
he wish to see us or London ? ' 

' His wish is to wait upon the Queen and your Royal 
Highness, and to know when it would he agreeable to the 
Queen to receive him. If at the same time an opportunity 
occurs of showing him something of Loudon, I will do so with 
pleastire.' 

The Prince rang and asked for an almanac. 

' Then he will he in Paris at the end of March ? On the 2ud 
of April is the confirmation of the Prince of Wales. It is no 
use inviting a Roman Catholic Prince to that. On the 9th, you 
say, the Brazil steamer goes to Lisbon. That suits admirably. 
Please telegraph that we shall he glad to welcome the Prince 
at Windsor from the 5th to the 9th of April. He can come 
to London, if he Ukes, a few days earlier, when you will be 
able to show him what you please.' 

All was, therefore, practically settled in three minutes. 
The way and manner of doing it was characteristic of the 
Queen's husband. He was completely master of the house, 
however much he concealed it from the pubhc. 

As soon as I heard Prince George had arrived in Paris, 
1 went thither to wait upon him. 

I did not omit to tell Lord Malmesbury of this trip, and to 
ask whether he had any commissions for me in Paris. 

' No special commissions. But tell Walewski how thmga 
are here, and what a legacy we have come in for. Persigny is 
quite at loggerheads with his chief, and no longer writes a 
word to him. Walewski will therefore be glad to hear the truth 
from you. Tell the Emperor my sentiments towards him are 
unchanged. But if he asks me to pass Palmerston's Conspi- 
racy Bill, I would far rather lie asked me for the moon. He 
would then at least see the impossibifity of the thing at once.' 
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I found Prince George at the Pavilion Marsan. He ' 
delighted with his cordial riiception. and invited me to < 
with him. I afterwards went on to Countess Walewska, 
received that evening. 

As soon as Walewnki saw me, he took me aside, and, withoi 
troubhng himself about his otlier guests, questioned me as 1 
what had happened and was happening in London. He lite 
rally knew nothing hut what the newspapers had said, 
openly confessed to me that Persigny had concealed from himS 
all that I told him. 

The next morning I received an in\'itation to dine with th4| 
Emperor. I felt interested to sec this hnprovised Comi;, o 
which I had heard so many contradictory accoimts. De-^l 
spite the corrt'ctness of the service, the tinsel of the jiarveniiM 
household shone through all. The elegance was somewban 
forced and unnatural, and the tone and manners of thol 
showily dressed ladies reminded one of the- novelty of thev 
position which they were not brought up to. The whole ha^:l 
a theatrical apiM?arance. The Empress and Princess Mathildal 
spoke tu me of the favourable impression made upon themfl 
by Prince George. 

The Emperor honoured me after dinner with a long ooii' | 
versation. He was evidently anxious about the future of the 
Anglo-French alliance. At Lord MaUneshury's wish I told 
him the true cause of Palmerston's defeat. 

' II y a luugtempB que vous etes en Angleterre ? ' asked the 
Emperor. 

' Cinq aijs, Su-e.' 

' Alors vous avez eu le temps d'etudier ce curieux pays. 
Ici, en France, je suis le seul a le connaitre. On y est tou- 
jour s comme a. hold d'un grand vaisseau au miheu des 
brouillards et a la merci des tempetes. Le branle-bas sonne 
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k toat moment. II y a on mourement perpetuel et Ton se 
croit toujours a la veille d'ane revolution. Mais en regardant 
tie pres on s'aper^oit qu'il n'en est rien et que le bon navire 
marche et avance toujours.' 

These words were remarkable, as just tlien public opinion 
in Prance was move excited than ever against the ' perfidi! 
Albion." 

'Dites bien des choses de ma part,' Napoleon continued, 
' a mon \ieil ami Malmesbury, et dites-ltti aussi que je ne 
lui demande pas la lune. Si j'ai demacde a Palmerston de 
remplir une laeune de leur legislation crimiiielle par une 
mesure raettant les souveraius etrangers a I'abri des trames 
des assassins qui abuseiit de I'hospitalite anglaise en se faisant 
passer pour des refugies pohtiques, ce n'est pan ]Kjur moi, c'est 
dans I'interet de I'Angleterre, dans I'interet de notre alliance, 
que je I'ai demande. Je n'ai paw besoin des Anglais pour me 
defendre. Je suis mi homme providentiel. J'ai une mission 
& remplir, et tant que la Prondenee aura besoin de moi ellc 
saura me proteger. La nation que je suis appele a gouverner 
ne connait pas I'Angleterre, ignore ses institutions et n'apprecie 
pas comme moi les interets rtciproques que protege notre 
alliance. J'aurais done desire que les miniatres de la Reine 
et le Parlement donnassent a la France une preuve evidente de 
la valeur qu'ils attachent a ma rin et a ma personne. L'alli- 
ance, je le repete, c'est moi ! S'ils ne le comprenuent pas, 
tant pis j)our eux et pour nous. Les deux peuples ne se con- 
naissent pas et ne s'aiment gitere." 

It is plain that Napoleon had already accommodated him- 
Belf to the inevitable. If he was able to give his resignation 
a gloBS of dignity, he had to thank Lord Malmesbury for it, 
who had suggested to him, through Lord Cowley, what the 
Emperor gave me as his own view. 
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Priace George on his arrival at Dover was received on 
behalf of the Court by Colonel Ponsonby, who had been 
deputed to attend on his Boyal Highness during bis visit. 
On April 5, in response to the Queen's invitation, we went 
to Windsor Castle. 

The Queen and Prince Albert vied in making the visit as 
agreeable as possible to their guest. Numerous invitations 
were always issued to dinner, as the Queen thought it useful to 
make the young Prince acquainted with the most interesting 
personages of the day. The Duke of Cambridge came the 
first evening, and Persigny the next. The latter shortly 
before dinner tendered hia letters of recaJl. Poor Persigny 
was quite knocked down. I tried in vain to console him with 
the hope that we should soon see him again. ' Oh,' he sighed, 
' ce n'est pas pour moi que je regrette ce depart. Je serai 
plus utile a Paris que je ne puis I'etre ici en ce moment. Mais 
ma femme s'etait tellement attachee a, ce pays qu'elle est an 
desespoir de nous voir le quitter. Elle en fera une maladie, 
la pauvre enfant.' 

Busily engaged as was Prince Albert, he would not allov- 
anyone but himself to show Prince George the treasures 
art which give such a peculiar character to Windsor Ci 
It is incredible what the Prince Consort has collected and 
arranged there in so short a time. To say nothing of the 
famous photographs of the world-renowned sketches of 
Raphael, he had also brought together an almost complete 
collection of copperplate engravings and etchings of con- 
temporary portraits representing the princes of the varioi 
Saxon liouses. Several hundred miniatures, suitably 
played, showed the taste of this refined Prince. 

On the third and last day of our visit, the Ministers then 
in ofdce had been invited to dinner. It was my duty to tell 
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the Prince beforehand something aliout the peraonages whom 
I bad to introductj to him. 

'Lord Derby,' I said, 'will dine here this evening. He 
has only been Prime Minister a short time, and will probably 
not remain so much longer. The influence which he exercises 
is independent, however, of his official ^Kxiition. He is the 
bearer of an ancient historical name — the fonrteenth Earl of 
Derby — if not the best, at least the most finished .debater in 
Parliament, and one of the ablest Enghsh scholars, as is shown 
by his masterly translations from the German and Greek. 
His estatcB secure him a princely income. A Whig in his 
youth, he was compelled to leave his party, who had gone 
over too much to the Left, and to form out of the old Tory 
party, shattered by the secession of Sir Eobert Peel, a new 
one, which is still wanting in a trained general staff. Never- 
theless, he has always a strong majority in the House of 
Lords at his back, whether in office or in opposition, and in the 
House of Commons he can reckon on a formidable minority 
of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred votes. 
Though a martyr to gout, the national infirmity of English 
atatesmen, this talented man is most charming in society, and 
enjoys the most unequivocal popularity among all classes. 
His friends accuse him of a want of ambition, and certainly 
he seems to prefer the more comfortable position of a leader 
of the Opposition to the irksome duties of Prime Minister. 
' We are grown too rich,' he once said to me. ' Oitr private 
business takes up too mucli of our time. We cannot any 
longer, as our forefathers did, take long jom-neys abroad and 
Btudy the affairs of the Continent, and then, like them, devote 
ourselves entirely to the State.' His remark contained much 
truth, and mainly explained the progress of democracy in 
England. But however that may be, it is still the lai^ land- 
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3 who have the jxiwer. The Boil of the United ] 
l»elongB altogether to al>out ten thousand persons. If any o 
of theae, at the head uf a i>owerfiiI pai-ty, not only has a well 
settled fortone, bnt Mu-passes most of his contemporaiies in 
intellect, wit, and cultivation, he acquires at once in tliia free, 
but essentially aristocratic kingdom, a personal in6uence more 
important in truth than that enjoyed by the absohite monarch 
of a great and bureaucratically governed country. For the 
personal influence of an individual has naturally the narrower 
scope and limits, the larger the couiitrj' over which he rules, _ 
If anyone, therefore, were to ask Lord Derby whether ] 
would change his position for that of the Emperor of Boaai 
or the Emperor of Austria, he would say decidedly not, and, 
from his own point of view, would be quite right in so saying.' 

At the dinner table I aat nest the Queen. She was pleased 
to say to me, ' I have avoided hitherto mentioning anythi 
to Prince George about his visit to Lisbon.' 

' That is very kind of your Majesty. You would have em- 
barrassed the Prince, for neither his father nor he himself 
will listen to a diplomatically arranged marriage. There is, , 
therefore, no preconcerted agreement whatever. The Princa^ 
visit has no object beyond that of giving him an opportm 
of seeing the Infanta, of whom I have spoken to him. 
Kin g leaves him entire freedom of choice.' 

' That is right,' said the Queen ; ' and I am glad 1 
hear it. We like the Prince extremely, and hia nobJ 
bearing will certainly not fail to create an equally goc 
impression in Lisbon,' 

On April 9 we embarked at Southampton. The Bay ( 
Biscay, so ilreaded by seafarers, was favourable to us, and oK 
the fourth morning we cast anchor in Lisbon harbour. Evt 
preparation had been made in the Palace of Necesidades tag 
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oar reception, and the Prince soon found himself quite at 
home. The betrothal followed in a few days, on the 17th. 
We travelled back through Spain and France. I accompanied 
the Prince to Dresden. It was there settled that I should go 
again to Lisbon in December, in order to conclude the treaty 
of marriage and make all the necessary preparations for the 
nuptials. 

I was in London again at the end of the Session. Lord 
Derby's Ministry had made themselves tolerably secure after 
having thrown overboard Lord EUenborough, ' the white 
elephant,' and freed themselves from the compromising ex- 
travagances of that talented and energetic, but too passionate 
Minister, Lord Malmeshury had returned satisfied from 
Balielsberg, whither he had accompanied the Queen and the 
Prince Consort on a visit to their newly married daughter. 
He had succeeded in re-establishing somewhat better relations 
with his old patron. Napoleon. However, the Queen's visit to 
Cherbourg gave rise to fresh excitement and the fear that, in 
the event of a rupture with France, the maritime power, and 
especially the coast defences, of England would not afford 
adequate protection. Prince Albert also had found the Em- 
peror of the French very reserved and taciturn at Cherbourg, 
The report of his secret interview with Count Cavour at Plom- 
bieres was not exactly calculated to put a rose-coloured aspect 
on the future. 

Parliament was prorogued on August 2. I had, therefore, 
full time to elaborate in Dresden the instructions I had im- 
I posed upon myself for conducting the negotiations in Lisbon, 
\ and which were approved without more ado. It seemed to me 
\ not superfluous to seek the support of Prince Albert for the 
■^SQcce^sful esecution of my mission, I returned, therefore, 
I London in the begiiming of December, and waited on 
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the Prince. He invited me to spend a night at Windsor, 
where there was time and opportnnity to talk over the 
xiecessary steps. 

On December 9, 1 embarked at Southampton together with 
Herr von Zobel, the Councillor of Legation who had been 
attached to me, and arrived three days 'afterwards in Liebon. 
The negotiations themselves presented no difficulty, and were 
only delayed by the critical position in which the Portngaeae 
Government was then situated. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

PEINCB METTERNICH.' 

Prince Metternich in Dresden— My InterviewB with the Chancellor— Hia Visit 
to tho Mftrcolini Palace— His Account of his long and deciaive Audience 
of NupoleDii I. in 1813— Autobiographical Beminiacences — Hia Judgment 
on Napoleon III. and on EngUeh Statesmen — The British Constitution n 
Game of Whist d TVois— The Game as plaj«d by the Crown— DiBraoli—4 
Letter for Him — Prince Uettemioh'a Hemoira — His Policy — Reasons of his 
Fall in 1S48. 

In October 1858, a few monthH before hia death, Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian Chancellor, paid a visit of several 
days at Dresden to hia son, Prince Bichard, then accredited 
at the Saxon Court. 

I happened just at that time to be in Saxony, on leave of 
absence from my diplomatic duties in London. I hiH4 been 
introduced eleven years before to Prince Metternich in Vienna, 
shortly before his retirement, but in my subordinate position 
as Secretary to the Legation I had not then made his closer 
acquaintance. The old gentleman remembered most kindly 
our former meeting, on my greeting him now in the drawing- 
room of his daughter-in-law in Dresden. 

' The following chapter had been taken oot from the original manaecript of 
theee Memoiiii, and published as an introduction to a previous book by the sotne 
antbor : Berlin mid Jittn in den Jahren 1846-62 ; PolitiKlit Privatbriefe den 
AuHaligenK. Siiclis. Legations-SecrefArg C. F. Vittthum vonEckslOdt. Second 
edition. Stuttgart, 1R8G. It is reinserted here in its right place in cbronolo- 
gioal order. A Prussian critic, very hostile to Austria, saj'S; 'This is a picture 
of perfect truth . . . and one of the finest pieces ol modem historical lilera- 
tnre.' See Preussiioh: JaliTbUcher, November 18S9. p. 489.— En. 
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Prince Metternich that day had just been to the Mai 
lini Palace, where forty-five years before he had had thi 
memorable interview with the Emperor Napoleon 
decided Auatria'e acceesion to the Russo- Prussian allianoc 
and, as a further consequence, the fate of Euroiie. This ■ 
palace, built in the euburba of Dresden by the favourite of 
Frederick Augustus I., had eerved as the French Emperor's 
head quarters in 1813, and was etill standing, though in 
course of time it had been converted into a hospital. The 
room in nhicb the interview had taken place waB almoBfcg 
unaltered, and the large fine apartment was now used by 1 
doctors as a consultation chamber. 

Prince Metternich found the place, therefore, after fortj 
five years, almost the same as if he had left it the day before.1 
This circumstance may have helped not a little to refreuh^l 
as it did in a most remarkable manner, hia extraordinar] 
memory. The interview is now well known, as Pruice Metter*j 
nich's report of it to the Emperor Francis, dated June 26,;' 
1813, has since been published.' In 1858 the only existinj 
account of it was the one given by M, Thiers, whose ' HiBtoire ' 
du Consulat et de I'Empire ' has lost to some extent, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth volumes, thanks to the information 
given by Prince Metternich, that romantic colouring whicha 
Guizot used to ridicule by declaring, ' Je n'ai pas le temps d»1 
lire des romans.' But the liveliness with which the ultra-^J 
octogenarian statesman repeated in the drawing-room of the 1 
Princess Pauline the main incidents of that nine hours' in- J 
terview, the aecuracy with which he reproduced the ipasnvi 
verba of the French monarch, and the tone in which 1 
emphasised his own repIies^ — nothing of all this can be rea 

' See Mcttemich's posthnmoas papers, vol. ii. pp. 4Gl~i 
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either from Metternich's own report,' or from the narrative of 
Thiers. The whole episode was represented as graphically iis 
a play of Shakespeare at one of Tteck's recitfttione. All the 
chief incidents ha<l so impressed themselves, down to the 
smallest details, «iK>n the mind of the narrator, that his 
hearers seemed to see Napoleon himself standing before them, 
and to be present at the whole scene. Nothing was forgotten, 
not even the moment when the wrathful Emperor threw his 
since historical hat upon the floor, to see whether Prince 
Metternich was minded to pick it up. ■ I let the hat He 
where it was," said the Prince when relating the incident ; 
'but the glove, which he flung down as a moral challenge to 
my Emperor, I picked up ; he knew me too well to deceive 
himself on that point.' 

The Prince narrated, with an indescribable smile and 
risible dehght, two of his most telling answers. When the 
Imperial actor remarked that sentimentahties produced no 
impression, the eommediarite — to borrow Pius VII. 'a expree- 
sion — ^changed into the trnfiedianU, and he exclaimed, ' Eh 
bien, puisque vous voulez la guerre, vohb I'aurez! Je ferai 
la guerre, mie guerre d' extermination ! ' Prince Metternich 
replied calmly, ' Permettez-moi, Sire, d'ouvrir les portes et 
les fenetres, afin que tout le monde vous entende ; vous 
jugerez TOUB-meme de I'eEfet que voh paroles produiront 
Bur vos niarechaux.' And when the Emperor thereupon re- 
proached his marshals and the I'rench people generally for 
their ingratitude, and exclaimed, 'J'ai toujoiu's menage le 
sang fran^ais, et quand il fallait sacrifier des hommes, c'etaient 
les Polonais et les Allemands que j'employais,' the Prince 
bowed and said coldly, ' Je vous remercie pour lea Allcmandtj, 
I fiire!" 

' MetUmicli's poatfaumuuB paptre, vol. i, pp. IJJO-ST. 
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The Prince repeated with especial satisfaction his parting 
words on this occasion. On his passage through the ante- 
chamber after the inter\iew was ended, the mari^hats and 
generals there assembled thronged round him, each of them 
anxious to know wliether the result of this long audience 
to be war or peace. The Austrian Minister remained mi 
and his impassive stony face made even the most curi( 
keep silence. Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel and KfarshaJ of 
the Palace, then the Emperor's bosom friend, and, perhaps, 
the only man who had any influence over him, accompanied 
the Prince to his carriage and entreated him to tell him 
lionestly, as they were alone, how he had found the EmiMiror. 
'I did not speak a word,' said the Prince to us, 'till I had 
taken my seat in the carriage, and the carriage door was shut. 
1 then said four wordstoBerthicr, which were prophetic, '■ C 
un hommc perdu ! " ' The air of triumph with which Metter' 
iiich repeated this answer is not to be described. 

While the young people were assembled in the next rooi 
round the piano, where the Princess Pauline, accompanied 
her husband, was singing her changoim in her well-known 
charming manner, I had a tkc-u-tiu- with the Chancellor, 
which revealed to rac more of his character and personality 
than all I had ever heard or read about him. He narrat 
to me the history of his life in a manner which impressed tl 
stamp of truth on every word he uttered. 

' I was compelled,' he said, ' against my will to busy myt 
with pohlics. My inclinations and. perhaps, my talents 
posed me to study nature, but circumstances did not alli 
tne to devote myself to my favoiu'ite science. Already 
179S my father, who was then entrusted with the adminisl 
tion of our provinces in the Netherlands, sent me to Londonfl 
I had to negotiate there with Pitt about the first Sub: 
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treaty. Aa I married shortly afterwards, I would much 
rather have remained on my father's estates in Bohemia. 
But he found me too yoanj!. and thought it necessary to 
recommend me to follow, at least for some years, a diplomatic 
career. The choice was given me hetween three embassies. 
I chose that at Dresden, being the nearest to our Dohemiau 
estates. Two years afterwards, cii'cumstanceB again obliged 
me to go to Berlin, where a more active man was wanted. I 
failed to induce Prussia to take part in the war which, in con- 
cert with RusHia. we declared in 1805 against Napoleon, The 
d^astrous result of that war disgusted me with politics more 
than ever. I was told that it was intended to send me to St. 
Petersburg. I had almost made up my mind not to go and 
get &ozen in there, but to decline the post and quit the di- 
plomatic service. With this intention, I went to the Emperor 
Francis, who had summoned me to Vienna. The Emperor 
received me very kindly, and asked me whether I knew what 
was required of me. " They want to send me to St. Peters- 
burg," I replied, " but " I was going to add, " I beg 

your Majesty graciously to excuse me, for the climate does not 
suit either me or my wife," when the Emperor interrupted me 
and remarked with a Hmile, " St. Petersburg indeed ! No, you 
must go to Paris as ambassador, and as quickly as possible I 
The Emperor Napoleon has asked for you ! " 

• This was certainly a most unexpected change. It is 
"curieux" (a favourite word of his), I have known a good 
deal in my life, but why the Emperor Napoleon should have 
asked for me just then, is a riddle to me still.' 

I could have solved this riddle for the Prince, but I pre- 
ferred not to interrupt him. The thing was very plain ; 
Metternich had had as his colleague in Dresden the Marquis de 
Moustier, father of the late Foreign Minister of Napoleon III. 
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Moustier had been one of Metternicli's intimate friends, and 
happened to have been removed to Berlin at the same time as 
Priiiee, then Count, Metternich. The ties formed between t 
two ambassadors had not been severed by the war. 
peace was concluded, Napoleon asked Moustier wtiether 
could name an Austrian diplomatist who was discreet, nn^ 
prejudiced, and not a Francopliobist, ' Ask for Metternich,^ 
was Moustier's reply; 'I have never had a more amiable c 
league either in Dresden or Berlin. In spite of the war, ■ 
remained the best of friends, and saw each other daily.' 

' Accordingly I went,' continued Prince Metternich in htel 
autobiography, ' in my thirty-second year as ambassador tftl 
Paris. It was our most important post, and it is as if PrtvJ 
vidence had appointed me to it, to give me an opportanitj I 
of studying the man whom it was afterwards my misBioi 
to overthrow. Napoleon had great quahties. He personified'l 
the Eevolution which he had professedly subdued. His in< 
tellect could not dazzle me, he was no statesman. I studied 
him and him alone, and soon discovered the petty wcaknesBea 
and pitiful defects of the man. Wiy he took to me, I do not j 
know. He was fond of talking with me in private, and oft 
told me things which lie kept secret from others ; indeed, evesi] 
in bis moments of passion he remained friendly to an 
in the year 1809, before he ordered the police to conduct n 
acroBB the frontier, he had had the well-known scene witl 
me in the " Cercle " in the presence of the whole Court. 
mediately after it, he sent Ghampagny, the Foreign JAiniste 
to mo, to let me know that the Emperor liad only talked t 
the gallery, I was not to take it as addressed to myselL] 
" Monsieur," I replied to the astonished Ghampagny, " ditee j 
voire Empereur que je ne I'ai jamais pris au serieux." 

' It was not, however, until during the longer visit which I 
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paid to Paris, when Minister of Foreign Affairs, after Napo- 
leon's marriage in 1810 with the Archduchess Maria Loiiiea, 
that I had an opportunity of gaining a thorough knowledge of 
the man. He loaded me with courtesies, frequently spoke to 
me of the happiness of his new marriage, and begged me to 
call on the Empress whenever I pleased ; he ha<l piven the 
necessary orders to receive me. 

' A few days before leaving Paris to show the Empress the 
newly acquired provinces in the Netherlands, he invited me to 
accompany him on the journey. I declined the invitation, 
and told him quite frankly that the cession of those provinces 
was still too recent an occurrence to allow me to be seen there 
in his company. He begged me then to go with him at least 
as far as Compiegne. We arrived there in the evening, and 
aftei' dinner sat for some time at the tea table. The Empress 
was fatigued, and retired shortly after ten o'clock, I was 
anxious to do the same, when Napoleon exclaimed, " Metter- 
nich, etes-vous aussi un de ces sept-coucheurs ? Restez done 
encore un peu, et eausons." He then began to pace up and 
down mnre aiio in the long gallery at Compi^^e, and told me 
ah oro the whole history of his life. You will never guess 
what his real object was. He was anxious to prove to me, 
with all the exuberance of his rhetoric, that the Bonapartes 
had always been more distinguished and respected in the 
island of Corsica than the Pozzo di Borgos. Why this con- 
queror of the world should have been at the pains to convince 
me of tbb, I have never yet understood. But what I did per- 
fectly understand were the weaknesses which this provincial 
part-etiii then revealed. The mask that he wore before the 
world, dropped down, and I studied, without his suspecting it, 
I til the pettinesses of his character. I seriously believe that 
[ nobody knew him better than 1 did ; and this knowledge stood 
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me in good stead, as you may suppose, when it came to ovt 
throwing hi m from his pedestal. In tiie course of that i 
— for it was daybreak before our conversation ended— I had 
learned more from his own lips than I did duiing the years I 
had been watching him. And in that other interview in the 
Marcolini Palace, which lasted even longer, my best answers 
were those which were suggested to me by the recollection of 
that night at Compiegne.' J 

Another evening, when I happened to be alone with thl^l 
Prmce, our conversation turned on Napoleon 111. The atten*" 
tions shown by the latter to Prince Richard, when attache to 
the Austrian Embassy in Paris, appeared to have biaseed the 
judgment of the veteran statesman. At any rate, it was a 
more favourabk- one than I expected. Personally, to my 
knowledge, he was not acquainted with the Emperor. ' He 
is a power,' remarked Prince Metternich, ' that must he taken 
into account. But he forgets that a man cannot be Emperor 
■par la gnlte de Dieu and par la volonte nationalc at one and the 
same time. That is a eontradicHo in adjecto. He must take 
his choice— to grasp the reins of government either as the 
heir of Napoleon I. or as the elected candidate of universal 
suffrage. This contradiction will cause his downfall. I shall 
not live to see it, but remember my words. This Bonapi 
has built nothing that will last.' 

A few weeks later I heard the same prophecy at Bucki 
ham Palace from the lips of Prince Albert, and it struck x 
as remarkable that the two poUtical antipodes, the Gonsen 
tive Prince Metternich and the Liberal Prince Albert, shoal 
agree almost to the letter in their estimate of Napoleon ] 
' He is no philosopher,' said Prhice Albert, ' or he would have 
understood that no sovereign can owe his crown iit onee to 
hereditary succession and universal su&age. This contrftr-. 
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diction is bouDd to be the ruin, I don't say of himself per- 
sonally — perhaps he is destined to die an Emperor in Iiib bed 
— but of his system, his dynasty. He has built nothing 
lasting ; he is only a meteor — no fixed star.' 

To revert, however, to Prince Mettemich. He talked to 
me also that evening a great deal alwut England, and the 
different generations of English statesmen with whom he had 
had to deal since 1798. 

' What is called the British Constitution,' he said, ' ifi lite 
a whist party a (rots. The dummy is public opinion. The 
House of Commons has now for many years been holding 
this dummy. The Crown and the House of Lords have, 
therefore, been obhged to play against it — a game which has 
always its difficulties. I at least have invariably preferred to 
play with the dummy. So, also, I have always liked better to 
have to do with the Radicals than with the Liberals. The 
former know what they want ; the latter do not, and, there- 
fore, go on making one mistake after another. The House of 
Lords has lost many a trick. I must admit, however, that 
the Crown's hand has not been played so well for a long time 
as it has been of late years.' 

When, shortly afterwards, I was sitting next the Queen at 
the royal dinner table, I did not forget to amuse her Majesty 
with these remarks of Metternich's. 

Altogether, the Prince observed a noteworthy decline ui 
the statesmanship, and especially in the energy, of England, 
and declared that the English ministers of his youth had been 
far more able and influential than those of oar time. This 
gave me an opportunity of reminding hira that there was one 
among those living at present who always spoke with genuine 
veneration of Prince Metteniieh, and liked to subscribe himself 
his ' faithful scholar ' — Benjamin Disraeli. The Prince nodded 
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approvingly, and remarked that he Bhared iny view, and 
considered him the foremost among the present leaders of the 
British nation. 

The Earl of Beaconafield, as everybody knows, 
belie this estimate. 

On my taking leave of him that evening. Prince Meitc 
nich told me he would give me a letter— a billet de matin, i 
he expressed it — for Disraeli. I received this letter the next 
morning, but lis my return to London was delayed, I en- 
trusted it a few days afterwards to one of my colleagues what _ 
was passing through Dresden on hie way back to England. 

Long after the Prince's death, I received in 186(» an invi 
tatioD from Disraeli to Hughenden Manor. After lunch the 
rain prevented us from taking a walk or drive, and my amiable 
host took me to an old writing table containing a mass of 
autographs which he had thought worth preserving. * I 
happen to have here,' he said, ' Prince Metternich's last 
letter which you brought to me from him.' We rummaged 
about the papers, which, he said, he must leave his heirs to 
arrange, having no time to sort them himself, and found, 
among others, some autograph letters of King Leopold and 
Prince Albert. The last letter he had received from the 
Prince referred to the American cable, a project on behalf of 
which he was most anxious to interest the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. At length I found also Prince Metternich's letter, and 
as it began by mentioning me, I understood why Disraeli 
took me for the bearer. This letter, omitting the first por- 
tion, has been published in Metternich's ' Memoirs,' ' pro. 
hably from a copy kept by the Prince. The foregoing r. 
may explain its origin. 
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More thau twenty 3'ears after MetterQich'H last visit to 
Dresden, which I have described above, the fiUal affection of 
his eldest son caused him to piibhsh in a biographical form, 
from the papers left behind by his father, the chief incidents 
of his private life and bis active official career. These ' Me- 
moirs ' do not ap[)ear to have met in oiu' stirring time with 
the attention they deHerve, This, however, is not to be 
wondered at, for, in fact, they tould scarcely be expected to 
contain any new material. 

By his asaociatea Prince Metternich was always con- 
sidered an accomplisht'd and highly bred man of the world. 
He was known also to be a loyal, prudent, and even genial 
husband and father. To his three wives, whom be lived to 
bury, he made Ufe as easy and pleasant as was possible. He 
considered it, as is knomi, the greatest misfortune that can 
happen to a person to be born a woman. His private 
tetters and the diary of the Princess Melanie teach us how 
hard he tried to make his three wives forget that misfortune. 
Though sorely afflicted by the loss of several beloved children, 
he was always the truest friend of those who were left to 
him, all of whom clung to him with the most sincere devo- 
tion and venerated his memory. 

If my previous estimate of Prince Metternich as a states- 
man was not materially supplemented by the publication of 
his papers, the reason is simply that I was acquainted with 
most of those documents before they were printed. These 
eight volumes taught me nothing new, but onlj' confirmed 
old truths. In judging of Metternieh's conduct as a states- 
man, it is right to Iwar in mind that the Prince never 
possessed under the Emijeror FenUnand, to say nothing of 
the Emperor Francis, the full powers of a leading Prime 
Minister ; such powers, for instance, as Pitt, Wellington, 
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Palmerston, and Bea^^onsfield were called upon to wield | 
England. 

Boin at a .stormy period, ex{)osed to the most conflicting" 
influences, called when very young to important posts and 
responsibilities, Prince Mettemich, at the age of thirty-six,, 
had to take the helm of government in a great Empire, 
shaken to its very foundations. He did this with < 
energy, and intelligence, and continued thirty-nine years in 
office, a faithful servant of his master, a conscientious organ 
of the Emperor's will. Unhappily for liira and for Austria, 
with all his sound and sober eommon-Bcnse, his energy and 
his decision, he Isicked the awing and stimnlns of real creative 
genius. He had no ear for the requirements of the time, and 
despised public opinion, frequently even when it deserved 
attention. All enthusiasm seemed to him dangerous and 
revolutionary, even that of the German people in the War of 
Liberation, useful as that enthusiasm was to himself. Never- 
theless, he knew how to take advantage of the tntra yopuUiris 
when it furthered his ends. One recollects, for example, his 
pleasure at the applause that greeted the Emperor Francis on « 
his journey to the Rhine in 1818. To the German peopi 
Metternich was a stranger, and he never appreciated tbeir^ 
aspirations and needs. It never entered his mind to take 
that factor into his account. And this was the source of 
those self-deceptions which chiefly explain the barrennees oi i 
his policy. 

The map of Europe, as it issued from the GongresB \ 
Vienna, was, as everybody knows, a fanciful and arbitrary 
piece of patchwork, which bore the stamp of a Irivolons and 
unprincipled age. The longings of the Gc-rman nation (or ] 
power and unity, which had been awakened by the effortftfl 
^ade in the War of Liberation, remained unsatiBfiei 
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FruBsia — no ' satiated ' State, to use Metternich's own ex- 
presBion — too strong to be a vaesat, but too weak to be a 
Great Power, was likewise baulked of her expectations, and 
had some trouble to make the spoiled inhabitants of the 
Rhine provinces forget how well they had fared under the 
crosier. The frontiers of the other German States had been 
traced with arbitrary caprice. Some of them, like Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden, were left with the additional territory which 
they had acquired through Napoleon, but which, being mostly 
made up through mediatiaation, had no historical connection 
with the dynasty. The King of Saxony not only lost the 
Duchy of Warsaw, but was also compelled to surrender the 
larger portion of hia hereditary possessions as a compensa- 
tion to Prussia, since Russia refused to give up the Duchy in 
question. The principle of the equality of rights of all the 
German sovereigns, an invention of Metternieh's, remained a 
mere fiction from the fii'st. For the anomalous position he 
secured by that means to Austria and Prussia, of being 
represented in the Germsm Diet by only a portion of their 
territories, enabled them, as Great European Powers, to re- 
pudiate at pleasure their obligations as German Powers. 
The arrwre-pensfe of the Austrian Cabinet when the German 
Confederation was formed, was the wish to secure to the 
Austrian Emperor certain advantages which he had derived 
from the possession of the Imperial crown of Germany, 
without saddling him with the responsibilities attached 
thereto. 

One of the most unhappy results of the Congress of Vienna 
■was the so-called ' Congress-Poland ' it created. The hberal 
Emperor Alexander had coquetted with the Poles, and wished 
to make them concessions which, while failing to satisfy their 
national aspirations, made it impossible for the Czar to 
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govern the country. The Revolution of 1830 showed how 
hollow and shortlived was this frivolous scheme. It would 
have been wiser, perhaps, if the entire independence of 
Poland was impossible, to leave Galicia and Posen also to 
Bufisia, and thus make her responsible for the maintenance of 
peace in the territory of the former Polish repnhlie. AuBl 
and Prussia, by consenting, not of course without some 
valent, to make this sacrifice, would have freed themselTea 
from the ' solidarity ' with Russia entailed upon them by the 
partition of Poland. 

With regard, lastly, to Prance, it may well he asked, after 
all that has occurred since 1815, whether Austria would not 
have consulted her own interests better by yielding to the 
wishes of Prussia and Germany, and consenting then to the 
earlier, but at any rate less painful, amputation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which took place afterwards in 1871. It was a bold 
thing, beyond doubt, after the unsuccessful experiment of the 
first Bourbon restoration, to make a second attempt to rfr^ 
establish the 'monarchy with Repubhcan institutions,' anffl 
the price paid to France for that attempt, namely the ac*i 
quiescence in her old frontiers, was disproportionately hi^tfl 
Prance, in her volcanic condition, was, as the catastrophes 
of 1880 and 1848 sufficiently show, far too strong for 
German interests, and remained after those events what it 
had been before them, the hotbed of domestic and foreign 
intrigues. 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the unsolvi 
contradictions and political disadvantages which formed tl 
dregs of the Vienna resolutions. 

The balance of power in Europe, which was supposed to 
have been restored in 1815, was a fiction, and the alliance of 
the Five Powers, which Mettemich fancied he had Bealed at 
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"Aix-la-Cliapf lie for ever, soon proved an idle phantom.' And 
to thia fiction and this phantom Austria had now to sacrifice 
all her strength for three-and-thirty years, because Prince 
Metternich regarded the fiction as the embodiment of absolute 
right, and the phantom as the only means of making that 
right prevail. 

Mettemich's diagnosis of the social maladies of old Europe 
was perfectly correct. When the outbreak of the evil, how- 
ever, is made to date from 1789, it may well be objected that 
its origin was far more remote ; and, to say nothing of the 
Bervile insurrections in the Roman Empire, reference may 
fairly be niiide to the PeaHant War indirectly kindled by the 
Reformation in Germany, to the Revolution in England with 
its communistic features, to the victorious reheUion of the 
Gueux in the Netherlands, and to other cauBes. The fact is, 
that this social malady, like gout, becomes periodically acute 
Bt different points, but may fairly be described as chronic. 
Still it is not enough to admit the existence of a disease, and 
the palliativea proposed by Miitternich served only in the main 
to increase the evil and intensify the paroxysms of fever. 
Protocols of conferences and acts of congress will never con- 
quer a revolution ; no custom-houee oflicers or censors of the 
press will ever shut out ideas which are stirring the world. 
States are Uving organisms, not dead bodies, to he experimented 
apon. Not in war only, but also in peace. Napoleon's ijrox batail- 
lona decide the day. The first requisite of a sound policy 
ifl, therefore, real power. A politician, who deceives himself 

■ Thie alliance, as is well knona, bad been dissolved already in 1814 ; 
A]aitria, England, and France, oRensively and defensively united, were then 
about to deoluro war against Russia and Prussia, when Napoleon's return oom- 
peUed them tolorget their quarrels and renew their alliance. After Napoleon's 
overthrow, thai alliance ceased to have oay positive object, and. strictly tipeak- 
ing. oonlinued to exist only on paper. 
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about the real power of the State he represents, may be ever 
80 dexterous a juggler, ever so clever a conjuror, he will alvays 
come off second-best in iiia dealings with more powerful State 
however superior he may be to their leaders. 

Prince Mettemicb had never been fully conscious of the •■ ■ 
relative weakness of Austria, or, with his intellectual sape- 
riority over most if not all of the princes and ministers of his 
time, he would certainly have made at least an effort to seciu 
for Austria those foundations of real power in which she wa| 
wanting. For geographical position alone, the mere number ' 
of souls and square miles in a country can never suffice to 
give to a conglomerated State, tHpecially when it is ai'tificially 
composed of various nationalities, differing in degrees of cul^ 
ture and without any common history, language, or manuen 
that weight and power peculiar to empires which represei 
one and the same nation. 

It is obvious that in 1815 there was one means, and onljj 
one, of giving to the Hapsburg-Lotharingian monarchy t 
position of power which could make Metternich's C'onserrativi 
principle an absolute truth. This was the reaceeptance t 
the Imperial crown of Germany, and, as an object of policy,,] 
the ousting of Prussia from her position as a Great PowerjiJ 
and the mediatising of all the German princes. None but tbt 
head of the German nation could ever succeed in not on] 
curbing and checking the complex Austrian State, with all its ' 
various nationnlities, hut also of dictating peate to Europe. 

Such a task, however, corresponded neither with the 
character of the Emperor Francis nor with the ideas of hia i 
Minister. Both lived under the delusion, that real power could I 
be supplied by a substitute, and such a substitute the German 
Confederation was from its commencement. \Vbat availed it 
that Metternicb was the intellectual superior of the Prus^i^ 
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ministeFS Hardenberg, Wittgenstein, Berastorff, Aneillon, and 
others, whatever their names, and that he intimidated 
Frederick William III., who was in need of peace? What 
availed it that he endeavoured to galvanise the cumbrous 
niELchinery of the impotent CoiigresB of AmbasBadors in 
Frankfort by Ministerial conferences in Carlsbad and Vienna, 
or that he exerted a prcBSiu'e over the rebellious Ministers of 
Bavaria and Wiii-temberg ? ThiR restless activity, this anxious 
patronage, was of no value to Austria, when, after the death 
of Alexander I. and the suicide of Lord Londonderry, England 
and Russia renounced the pBGudo-Pentarchy, and signed a 
protocol (April 4, 1826) behind Metternich's back, which, in 
Bpite of all the eloquence wasted at Trfippau, Laibach, and 
Verona, shook the foundations of Austria's policy and sealed 
the fete of Em-opean Turkey in a manner which a powerful 
Austria would never have endured. And what availeil, more- 
over, all those diplomatic arts of persuasion, all those neatly 
worded and concordant resolutions, when the July storm burst 
out in Paris and in a few hours shattered to pieces the 
carefully re-established throne of the legitimate dynasty ? 

In politics the greatest evil is not guilt, as Schiller says, 
but weakness. At times the Austrian Chancellor called to 
mind this truth, as is shown by his reports to the Emperor. 
Let anyone read, for example, his report of 1817, in which the 
German Bund is deBcril>ed as the best combination imagin- 
able for the internal welfare of Austria ; or that of 1829, in 
which, after misfortune had occurred, after victorious Russia, 
regardless of Austrian interests, had dictated peace, not to say 
her death sentence, to Turkey at Adrianople, the Emperor 
Francis is warned that it might, perhaps, be opportune to 
consider how to put an end to the financial chaos of the 
Empire, and restore the army, weakened by continual reduc- 
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tioDB, to a footing which Bhould command respect. ' Pla 
ran the reBolution of the Emperor. But there the i 
rested, and no sign was seen in France or Russia, in England 
or Germany, of Auatria's having acquired a commanding 
position among the Powers. 

Standing still means going back, with individuals and i 
States. A State which thinks only of keeping what i 
got, must necessarily go hack directly it has to do with 
neighbours who look chiefly not to keeping hut to getting, and 
are always bent on enlarging their territory, and strengthen-t 
ing their sphere of power. 

Thoughtful admirers of Prince Metternicb have often as! 
why the restless, self-Bacrificing activity of this man, bo & 
superior to the majority of his contemporaries, and so rich i 
experience, should have produced no permanent result — whj 
the pertional influence over the Cabinets of Europe, which 1 
undeniably possessed in 1815-1825, was not turned to fc 
account in the interests of Austria ? It has been attempted 
to answer these questions by objecting that the verdict of hi» 
tory must still be waited for. For the cause is not yet gtutfl 
ripe for judgment. Circumstances of an aggravating, bat alao' 
of an extenuating nature, will he yielded by the study of State 
papers. Among the extenuating circumBtances must be cited 
in particular the fact that everyone is the child of liis time, ant 
the slave of its dominant opinions. The patriarchal theon 
of princely power was universal, and the nationiU desires emSi 
aspirations now ciurrent were regarded then in Germany t 
dangerous innovations, and ominous signs of revolution. Th*: 
recognition of the full sovereignty of the smaller German; 
princes seemed, therefore, in 1813, to Prince Metternich j 
not excessive price for their joining the alliance against Napo- 
The more logical view, perhaps, was that taken at 
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EsJiseh, in the RusBian and Prussian head quarters, under 
Stein's inepirfttion, which contemplated treating nil the terri- 
tories of the Rhenish Confederation as a conquered country, 
and mediatising its princes. After the Austrian Cabinet had 
tied its hands in regard to Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, it was 
of course indispensable to treat all the princes nlio had escaped 
the Napoleonic deluge as entitled to equal rights, for they 
flattered themselTes in Vienna that they would then be able 
to subject Prussia also to the dictation of the Diet. 

Events are stronger than men. The cannon of Solferino, 
Sadowa, and Sedan tore to pieces the web spun by the Metter- 
nich school. And as the Nuremberg aldermen were always 
wiser when they left the town council, so it is easier in 1885 
to point out what should have been done in 1815 to secure the 
permanent peace of the world; easier, at any rate, than it 
was to foresee in 1815 what ought to be done if the Haps- 
bnrgs were unwilling to yield to the Hohenzollerns the hege- 
mony of Germany ; to the Piedmontese the whole of Italy 
with its capital, Rome ; and to the German nation, united 
under Prussia's leadership, the honour of vanquishing the 
nephew of Napoleon I. without the assistance of Austria. 

The hfe of States revolves, like our planet, around two 
poles — the positive and the negative. The positive is called 
the ' struggle for existence,' the negative the ' sweet habit of 
life.' In Germany, Prussia has represented the former, and 
Austria the latter. The Imperial crown of Germany, which 
the Emperor Francis, preferring the sweet habit of life to the 
struggle for exiatence,*" disdained in 1815, King William has 
conquered in two bloody campaigns, and placed it on his head 
in the palace of Louis XIV. at the unanimous invitation of 
the German princes, and amidst the acclamation of the Ger- 
man nation. 
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Such, as matters now stand, are the results of a peace 
policy of thirty-three years, which, being destitute at the 
centre of any real power and creative energy, let loose centric 
fagal forces, encouraged foreign enemies, and for the time 
imperilled the very existence of the Austrian Empire* 

Facta loquuntur. * The rest,' as Hamlet says, ^ is silence.* 
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London : Jon. 18. 18.^8. 

An hour ami a half b conversation with Disraeli has enabled 
me to give you some trustworthy information about the in- 
tentions and expectations of the Conservative pa.rty. 

The leader of the Opposition received me with these 
words ; ' During your four months' absence the situation has 
materially changed. 80 long as I have known you — I may 
aay, indeed, so long as I have occupied myself with politics — 
I can remember no moment when the Ministry for the time 
being has found itself confronted with such a menacing and 
complicated state of affairs. All my gloomy predictions about 
India,' he continued, ' have not been only verified, but sur- 

' passed by facta. I have only to reproach myself that I did 
not put the colours on thick enough, but underrated in my 

I qieeoh the danger, and overrated the capacity of the Ministers. 
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The prodigies of valoiir i>erforined by our brave troops in 
the face of sucb uiiexaupled odds bad been squandered to 
no purpose. Delhi was taken, but the \ietorj- was not 
followed up; Luckiiow was relieved, but was not licld. We 
tried in vain to rouso the Premier from his easy-going optimi&t 
intoxication, and galvanise him in some degree iiito states- 
manlike activity. We urged in vain the calling out of the 
militia, and the putting forth of all our strength. From biB 
ignorance of Indian affairs. Lord Palraei-ston had to trust to 
men who, like Vernon Smith, were mere machijiee, and drew 
their knowledge from the reports of needy writers and sbort- 
sightod officials. The first false new led to new blunders, and 
the blindness of the Cabinet found encouragement and justi- 
fication in the lying rejwrts of the Ministerial daily press. 
Never had pablic opinion ))een so shamelessly led astray. 

' Sir Colin Campliell is an able general, and competent for 
his task. But what can good generalship do without troops? 
To win back Oudli, which was so thoughtlessly annexed, he 
re<juires at least 40,000 men, and lie baa scarcely 4,000 under 
his command. With this handful he has been forced ton 
bis escape across the frontier and again abandon Lacl 
the key of our position, to the enemy, after having i 
the sick and women. And all this because Lord C 
intoxicated by the capture of Dellii. has treated haugbtOy f 
feudatory princes of the ex-King of Oudh, who had I 
themselves previously neutral, and has thus thrown tbem 
into the arms of the rebellion. The whole of thidh is now in 
arms. The fatal phrase that Wf bad only a militHry revolt to 
deal with, has lost all meaning. We have to deal, tn that 
fooUshly annexe! province, with a national insurrection. We 
must put down that insurrectivtu at any cost, and that soon, 
or tbs Fonjab will ""•^ and the army of Branbay follow Uie 
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example of t)jat of Bengal. And what forces have we to do this 
witli ? The MiuiBterial papers talk of 80,000 BritiBh troops. 
In reality there are only 20,000 under arms, and only 6,000 
more are on the way. Sir Colin CanipbeirH private letters of 
despondency establish beyond all question the losses sus- 
tained by the Queen's troops through the climate, the strain 
of the last battle, and the appearance of epidemic diseases. 
We are experiencing on an increased scale a second edition of 
the inconceivable follies and unwarrantable neglect to which 
we sacrificed our first army in the Crimea. Our Indian 
Empire is now for the first time in danger. Our army also 
has disappeared with our rule and our prestige. So menacing 
has the crisis become, that it is a question whether we could 
fill up, without resorting to a general conscription, the gaps 
for which we have to thank the enemy less than illness, and 
the war less than our impotence, 

' Such is the moment wliich the Premier chooses to carry 

out the Whigs' favourite scheme, hatched eighty years ago, 

of transferring the rule of the East India Company to the 

Crown — in other words, to the Ministry of the day. It is 

true, we have not much to praise the Company for, and 

have often intimated that we should not be sorry to see it 

done away with. Falmerston, careless as usual, thinks he 

will be able to accomplish the coup without encountering any 

opposition in the House of Commons, Nobody could have 

foreseen that the old fox, who knows better than any other 

man hving all the tricks and dodges of Parliamentary Hfe, 

' would fall into such a trap. After a victorious suppression 

>f the revolt, he could have done anything. In the present 

[state of things he could hardly choose a more inauspicious 

llDoment for officially informing the Company of their dissolu- 

Already public opinion ia asserting itself, already the 
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BadicaJ newspapers in particular are declaring themselTes for 
the maintenance of a Company which, in spite of all its fiaults, 
has undoubtedly been useful to the middle claenes for years. 
One thing seems certain, that a transformation so materially 
affecting our home affairs cannot be entrusted to men who,^^ 
by their senseless policy of annexation, have caused the i 
chief, and are responsible for the present crisis. Palmerstonl 
personal prestige is gone, and without Fahnerston the Cabinit 
tumbles to pieces of itself. When Parliament opens, thi 
Premier will have no alternative bat to retreat or be defeated 
If he saves himself by a retreat, other dangers await him 
The financial policy of the upright hut weak Chancellor of thfl 
Exchequer, whose only means of meeting the exigencies ol 
the day is by a constant series of loans, has led to a deficit^ 
the amount of which, when once known, will not be learnet 
without the most painful astonishment. New taxes am 
burdensome imjKists are indispensable if India is to be savM 
and the deficit made good. 

' Another rock ahead is the Reform Bill. The country jasi 
now is against it, and, in fact, we have no time to busy oor^ 
selves with this question. But Lord John Kussell is lying in; 
wait, and Palmerston may perhaps, from fear of his rival, 
and in the hope of strengthening his vanishing popularity^ 
be tempted into bringing in a Badical measure against 1 
own better convictions. 

' You see we are on the eve of a Session which promises to 
be of greater interest than any for years. 

' The Ministerial papers announce the dissolution of the 
Conservative party on the groimd that Lord Derby and I di<| 
not give the customary Parliamentary dinners last December. 
As if we should ever have arranged dinners of that sort, 
when Parhament was suddenly called together in the middle 
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of winter, at a time when our people were in Paris, Rome, 
or Naples, and ahould have been invited at least six weeks 
before. 

' As to the hard-won victory on the Bank Charter question, 
the Ministers need not be too conceited about it. It is true 
we were defeated, Gladstone and I, but only because Palmer- 
ston at the last moment proposed a compromise, and never 
ventured to Etdvocate the inquiry which we resisted. The 
fact that Gladstone voted with us is of itself significant. 
We are at all times ready to take back this deserter, but only 
if he surrenders unconditionally. 

' Desperate as matters are now in India, I count neverthe- 
less on a good ending if half measures are finally abjured. 
There is only one means of preserving our rule in Asia — a 
dictatorship, which ought to be given to Lord Ellenborough. 
He appreciates Sii" Colin Campbell, and knows how to make 
use of him. But Lord Palmerston dare not use this means ; 
to do 80 he requires a stronger Government. 

' Keep all this to yourself. In six weeks you will discover 
that! am not a bad prophet. Even before that time you will 
see the split which is now prevailing in the Whig camp. 
The death of the Dnke of Devonshire is a hard blow for that 
party. 

' Dangers also are threatening the Ministry on the field of 
foreign policy, dangers which Lord Palnierston's thoughtless- 
nesB plainly underrates, Brunnow's reappearance is natu- 
rally most distasteful to the present Cabinet. It has been no 
secret to ns, that Clarendon and Cowley have moved heaven 
and earth to prevent this appointment and keep Chreptowitch 
here. Still more serious is the last attempt on the Emi>eror 
Napoleon, for this will lead to demands respecting the refugees 
who are living here, and will breed endless difficulties." 
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A small ball given by the Queen afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of verifying in some measure these remarks of Disraeli 
in conversations which I had with Lord Derby and Lord Hard- 
wieke. Both of them fully reco^jnisi'd the gravity of th*- situa- 
tion, though they did not apiieav to share the impatient pessi- 
mism of theii' colleague. Lord Derby thought there was no 
want of rocks on which Lord Palmerston's skiff might founder, 
but the moment had not yet come to foretell when and how 
that shipwTeck would occur. 

To judge from hearsay, thus much seems certain, that the 
East India Company is now moribund, and both parties 
will shortly be quarrelling over the inheritance. If India is 
placed under Crown rule, the patronage of tlie Company will 
fall to the Ministry of the day, who will aeqiiire thereby a 
political lever of incalculable power. Possibly Lord Palmer- 
Bton overrates the importance of the capture of Delhi, and has 
been far too much in a hurry to get iKissession of this precious 
legacy by a coup tie main. 

Whether Disraeli believes that affairs in India are as bad 
as he says, I might doubt. It is certain that they are not so 
good as the Ministers, through their servile press, would have 
the public think. The truth in this, as in so many cases, 
probably lies halfway between the two extremes. 

Pogtecript. — Kielmansegge has succeeded in obtaining' 
surrender of the Hanoveriui Crown jewels, Palmerston con-' 
soled himself with the remark that they could be replaced by 
paste, for nobody would suspect the Queen of England of 
wearing sham jewels. Lord Derby, on hearing this, 
claimed, ' That is just like our present Ministers ; all 
and nothing genuine.' 

London : Fi?b. 14. 

Persigny left yesterday for I'aiis. His ostensible obji 
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is to express his thanks for his appointment to the Council 
of Regency. Many people believe lie will bring back his 
letters of recall. It cannot be denied that he has made his 
position here very difficult, and would have dont well, remem- 
bering his past, to take for his rule of conduct Talleyrand's 
jnaxim, ' Surtout n'ayez pas de zele.' The main question is 
.whether the debates in the House of Commons on the Orsini 
attempt have not done more harm than good to France. The 
practically meagre dribblet of satisfaction which was to have 
been obtained by the Conspiracy Bill, has at any rate been 
dearly purchased. In unprejudiced quarters the exculpatory 
despatch of the 6th is considered somewhat too strongly 
coloured. Israeli's criticism of the first French despatch, 
of January 20, has probably not heli)ed to strengthen 
Walewski'fl evidently waning influence. Both despatches, 
each in its way, are unfortunate. Both of them betray a 
want of self-confidence, and far too much anxiety about a 
rupture with England. Such, at least, is the verdict here. 

The only really pleasing and practically important result 
hitherto is the ' Pater, peccavi,' which the Premier has had the 
courage to make publicly in Parliament. 



London; Feb, 31, l>m. 
Though it is too soon just at present to review the causes 
and effects of the Ministerial crisis of the day before yester- 
day, some observations force themselves forward on the scene 
itself, which will serve to complete the account of the situation 
I in England. 

That the dictatorsliip acquired Ijy Lord Palmeraton at the 
I last election was approaching its end, was to be foreseen, and 
t my despatches will have prepared you for it. But nobody 
t eoold guess that the end would bu so sudden and so lament- 
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able. Both the Ministers and the Opposition have been snr- 
prised by the result of the division on the 19th. In proof of 
this, I could quote the language of the Ministerial papers, and 
the statement made by Lord Clarendon on ths 18th. Lady 
Palmerston's departure for the country on the previous day 
shows further that she had no misgivings. But the moet re- 
markable proof is the conduct of the Ministerial whip, Mr. 
Hayter. He counted for certain on a majority of eighty for 
the second reading of the Conspiracy Bill, and let several 
Liberal members leave the House without pairing. 

The careless spirit in which the Premier moved tlie second 
reading, displeased the Commons as much as his offhand 
excuses for not having answered Walewski's despatch offended 
them. His friends had expected from him more earnestness, 
and his opponents more discretion, Milner Gibson's dispas- 
sionate speech evoked on that account all the more applause. 
Those cheers may have first suggested to the Opposition that 
the moment had come to offer checkmate to the Prime 
Minister, who after his victory on the India Bill had deemed 
himself secure. Lord Derby surveyed the commencement of 
the fight from the gallery with the glance of a general, and 
left the House after Gibson's speech with the remark, ' This 
looks rather serious,' Sir George Grey's tardy promise that 
the French despatch would be answered after the second 
reading of the Bill, only confirmed his opponents in the 
opinion how right they had been in censuring the Govern- 
ment for not having answered it before. The Lord Advocate 
upset still further the temper of the House and the hopes of 
the Government. The House had no ear for learned legal 
disquisitions, and longed for the spiced food which Sir Kobert 
Peel hastened to offer them in a vigorous i)hilippic against 
his former chief and patron. The mideserved impression pro- 
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duced by this really unimportant speech, will have shown 
Lord Palmereton very clearly that his hour of doom has 
struck. Happily for the reputation of the House, but un- 
happily for the Ministry, the debate assumed once more, with 
filadstone'e eloquence, a statesmanlike chara4?ter. The foi'e- 
most speaker of the House showed himself worthy of his re- 
putation. His elegance of diction was perfect, much as there 
was to lament in the too Radical tone of his often fine-spun 
argumentation. His thundering periods were received with 
thundering echoes of applause. The monotonous reply of the 
Attorney-General was only calculated to rouse the exeitemttnt 
of the House to the pitch of passion. Add to this, that Lord 

C had the want of tact to show himself in the gallery. 

This was considered, from the unpopularity of that Minister, 
as a challenge. Nobody, however, expected the debate would 
close that night, and the Ministers could still secretly hope to 
l>e able to effect an adjournment till the Monday. If that could 
be done, they might possibly, nay probably, be saved, A 
conple of days would havf sufficed to bring the majority round 
again. This danger was detected by Disrafli, The iron 
must be struck while hot, he thought, and accordingly he 
sprang up and offered check to the Government by prefacing his 
speech with the words, ' I understand that it is the gL-neral 
wish of the House that we should come to a division to-night." 
The ' move ' succeeded, thanks to the imdeniahle skill with 
which the Tory chief expounded the reasons that induced 
him to vote against the second reading of a Bill the first 
reading of which had only been carried by the support of 
himself and his party. ' ^Miat ten days ago,' he said, ' was 
a qneetjon between the Parhament of England and the people 
and Government of France, has now become a question 
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Itetween the House and the servantH of the Crowii. 
they, or have they Dot, done their duty ? ' 

Lord PakuerBton, as I have said, completely lost his temper.' 
Unworthy invectives and reckless vehemence Iwtrayed that he 
had already given uji the game as lost, while he was still 
holding it in his hands. It was a lamentable exhibiti 
Like an old comedian, who has forgotten his part, h« in ' 
endeavoured to hid defiance to the scorn of his hearers. 

As regards the question on whinh the Ministry have sofsJ 
fered shipwreck, there is only one opinion — that Lord Clarend 
ought not to have k-ft Walftwski's despatch unanswered. Bttf 
the best thing in that he did answer it, and that in very s 
terms. It is true, however, that this was only in a prival 
letter to Persigny, which could not have I>een laid before Pal 
liamttnt. 

The serious reflections on the future of England, which tbei 
proceedings suggest, do not need'to be further enlarged onfl 
No Government is possible if the HouW of Commone arro- 
gates the right of finally deciding whether this or that despatch 
of a foreign Court is to be answered or not. Any Minister i 
who is not left free to follow his own cfinviction in buo] 
matters of form has no alternative but to resign. This t 
was unanimously resolved on at the meeting of the Cabin 
yesterday, after a short consultation. The vote of confidei 
which several members of the Liberal party urged shoatd I 
brought forward to aave Pakneraton, was to my knowledge n 
discussed. 

The Queen has not delayed a moment to accept the j 
fered resignation of the Ministry and to send for Lord Derhj 
Lord Palmerston is said to have advised her Majesty to en- 
trust the formation of the now Cabinet either to Lord Derby 
or Lord John Bussell. Either of these, he said, would be able 
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to form a Btrong Governmeut with the help of the Peelitea. 
Lord Derhy has received the mandate, and endeavoured to 
come to an agreement with tlie Peehtes, The latter had a 
conference this afternoon with Lord Al>erdeen, which seems, 
however, to have been imsuceessful. A purely Tory Cabinet 
is, therefore, talked of. The number of lists of the Ministry 
now current is legion ; in a few days we shall know for ct^rtain 
how it is to be composed. 

Walewski personally will not regret tlie fall of Lord Pal- 
inerston, and will comfort himself for the sitting of the 19th 
with the consciousness that hia unfortunate despatch of 
January '20 has brdught about, at least indirectly, the over- 
throw of the English dictator. 

LomloQ ; Feb. 2S, 1B38. 
The confeHBions of the ' Observer,' a newspaper entirely 
devoted Ut Lurd PatmerBtoo, throw all the clearer side light 
on the secret history of the remarkable sitting of the 19th, as 
they are confirmed by the * Saturday Review,' which is inspired 
by the Peehtes. According to these papers Lord Fahnerston 
has, as several of hits intimate firiends declared, committed 
political suicide. 

There had been premonitory signs, as my despatches will 
have shown, that the defeated Premier was meditating afaugge 

aortie, in order to get rid of the Marquis C and some other 

colleagues, anil then tome back on the stage stronger than ever. 
Certainly nobody thought that this /aiisse sortie would be ef- 
fected on the night of the 19th. Thus, for instance. Lord Claren- 
1 had left the House of Lords at six o'clock in the evening, 
ter having received the quieting assurance of Mr. Hayter that 
B was sure of a majority of eighty. The Foreign Betretary first 
;ned the catastrophe the next morning through the news- 
wperB. Nevertheless, it is more than probable tliat Palmer- 
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fiton, on observing the growing ill-hmnoar of the House, had 
sudilenly resolved to fall on the Conspiracy Bill. In doing so 
he chose the smaller of two evils. For the motion respecting 
the Lord Privy Seal stood on the orders of the day for the 
4th of March, and it seemed at any rate more dignified to 
retire before the scandalous diibate on the appointment of Lord 
C should have made the resignation of the Ministry un- 
avoidable. This explains the carelesaness of Hayter, of whose 
conduct one of Palmerston's warmest supporters said that 
night, ' This looks like treason.' It is unquestionable, as his 
victorious opponents admit, that it depended on Lord Palmer- 
ston alone to give another turn to the debate. An adjourn- 
ment till the following Monday would have secured time to 
restore discipline in tlie ranks of the majority. Threatened 
by a manceuvre similar to that which last year had brought 
about his defeat on the China question, Lord Pahuerston has 
tried to repeat the tactics which then succeeded so brilliantly. 
To dissolve his own Parliament was, of course, impossible 
He reckoned on a repetition of what had occurred after Lor* 
Aberdeen's downfall in 1855. He never dreamed that LoM 
Derby would venture to undertake office without the Peelite8.(fl 
He had just as little fear of Lord John Russell, and countc 
with certainty on the crisis bringing him again to the helm. 

But the situation since 1855 has entirely changed. 
country was then in the midst of war, and public opinioi 
pointed to Lord Palmerston as the only man who could briii{ 
it to an iionourable termination. Lord Derby was 
enough, after Lord Palmerston as well as the Feelites had re^ 
fused toco-operate with him, not to venture the attempt he imM 
now making. The Tory chief was then in the same position! 
towards Parliament as his opponent is in to-day. The Houi 
of Commons elected under his own leadership could not pre 
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perly be dissolved by himself, while now he can unsheathe the 
sword of diaeolution and brandish it over the broken Liberal 
party. Lord Derby in 1855 reckoned on Palmeraton'e neces- 
sarily wearing himself out in the full possession of power. On 
that point the Tory chief has not been mistaken. Lord Pal- 
merston'e name has not yet quite lost its magic ; but his three 
years' dictatorship has destroyed the illusions of the Radicals 
and also the confidence on which hia popularity reposed. 

Lord Palmerston's friends are consoling themselves for their 
defeat. They declare that the Liberals, who voted for Milner 
Gibson's amendment, had only intended to give a lesson to 
the Government, and not in any way to overthrow it. On 
the other hand, they assert that the Conservatives had man- 
CBuvred against their own interests. It would have been better, 
they say, for Lord Derby and his followers to have waited for 

the debate on Lord C 's apijoiutment, and inflicted a. 

damaging defeat on the Mhiistry on that question. The 
Tories had now inherited the difSculties which would inevit- 
ably result from the rejection of the unpopular Conspiracy 
BiU. 

London : June 27. 18M. 

The negotiations in Piu-is on the future government of the 

I Danubian PrineipaUties, which were stipulated for in the pro- 

^iocol of the Conference as well as transacted outside the Con- 

mee ehiunber, lie, as regards their details, beyond the ken 

f those who are not immediately concerned in them. Still 

e reports from Vienna and Paris will have left no doubt that 

! prospect of a speedy agreement is becoming daily more 

lote, and that matters altogether are taking a more serious, 

it to Bay a menacing, turn. 

instinct of the public is shown by the depression on 
Exchange and the alarming articles of the ' Times.' 
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People think, without knowing why, that the inscrutable 
policy of the silent Emperor of the French has again taken a 
turn which may have the most Berioue consequences for the 
peace of the world. Here at least no doubt exists that the 
growing discontent in France makes it necessary for Napoleon 
to divert once more hia subjects' eyes abroad, and give occu- 
pation to the army, which is thirsting for war and glory. The 
marked coolness, not to say contempt, with which the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries are treated in Paris, and the daily more 
defiant language of the French Ministers as soon as Austria 
attempts to take the Turkish Empire under her protec- 
tion, are symptoms \N'hich fill experienced people with 
anxiety. They see in them a proof that Napoleon never 
intended from the first to promote a speedy settlement of 
the question of the Danubian Principalities, or to prevent 
complications from arising on the Adriatic coast and in Italy. 
They fear, on the contrai'y, that he is using all his efforts to 
keep open every question which could he turned to account as 
occasion arises in order to prepare his own country, as well aa 
Europe, for a rupture with Austria. 

If Baron Hiibner reminds Najioleon of the object 
which the sword was drawn in the Crimean War, or repree 
to him the obligations midertaken in the Peace of Paris a 
well as in the Treaty of April, which was 8upi>osed to haVI 
been ratified anew at Osborne, such reminders and reprB- " 
sentations will be rejected almost with scorn. ' Ce n'est pas 
pour la Turquie, c'est eontre la Kussie que j'ai fait la guerre,' 
is a remark of Napoleon's which characterises a premedi- 
tated change of front. It is entirely in keepuig with that 
remark that the ' Moniteiir ' reproduces, with a certain satis- 
faction, utterances of the Sardinian Ministers or other leader.s 
of the BeTolutioHj which seem to point to an understand] 
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with Fraiict. When the Austrian Ambassaiior begs WaJewski 
to contradict such utterances, he gets no aaiswer l>ejond au 
ahiioHt contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. Is it to be 
wondered at, that the impression is being created in Vienna 
that Napoleon is scekuig a quarrel, and onlj' waiting for an 
opportunity to fling aside the mask of peace ? 

Ill principle, the present English Ministers, like theii- pre- 
decessors, are entirely on the side of Austria. But they are 
still too busily occupied with the question of their own exist- 
ence to reconnect the threads of foreign policy which had 
been severed by the downfall of Palmerstou and Clarendon, 
and to be able to arrange a settled prtigramme for all future 
contingencies. People in Vienna can, therefore, hardly con- 
ceal from themselves that the present weak Tory Cabinet will 
rather leave Austria to defend single-handed their common 
policy, than venture on a rnptui-e with France. Doriiig the 
present diplomatic prelude. Lord Malmesbury restricts him- 
self to giving a frank though cautious support to Austria, 
while privately warning her to give way to France. At the 
same time, the latest family alliance between England and 
Prussia will be useful in recommending emphatically at Ber- 
lin a co-operation with Austria in all European questions, 
1 it will have a corresponding effect in Vienna. 
In the qnestion immediately before the Conference, the 
iapport of Prussia is here reckoned on for certain. This is 
J also in Vienna, At least, the Austriiui Ambassador 

■'Berlin reports that Prussia will perhaps speak on the side 

KFrance, but at all events vote with Austria. 

\ VnAet these circumstances, some importance is attached 

pthe King of the Belgians' visit to the English Court. ■ You 
■nd upon it," said to me yesterday a well-informed 
Atesman, ' his Majesty has some irons in the lire. 
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Among otlit^r thijtgs. King Leopold is said to be improving his 
utaj" here to preach caution to the Orleanist Princes, The 
lattei- seem to Ije secretly making preparations, in order not 
to let themselves be token unawareB by any events on the 
Seine. 

London: Jol; 24, I8SS. 

When in 1838 Cobden founded hia succesBful Anti-Cora 
Law League, the Royal Agricultural Society was formed 
almost at the same time for the protection of agriculture and 
of industries connected with the cultivation of the soil. This 
Society had not merely a negative and transitory object, but 
was intended, on the contrary, to promote actively and perma- 
nently, by means of meetings, exhibitions, distributions of 
l-rizes. and so on, the improvement of agriculture. During 
tlie twenty years of its existence, it has absorlied and cen- 
trahsed the associations estabUshed for similar purposes in 
various counties, and still partly existing. 

The annual meetings of the Society are always in Ji 
in one or the other county. Fine collections of cattle, 
ducts, and machinery have been brought together in conn< 
tion with these yearly meetings, and afford at once a meaai 
of the progress attained, and the means of making trial of 
inventions and improvements for the common good of all the 
counties. 

The Royal Agricultural Society consists of 5,000 memi 
representing all classes of society, and has expended durin) 
the last twenty years upwards of 150,000^, in the furtherance 
of its objects. Independent of any patronage or support fi'om 
the Government, this private society has become a power, whose 
existence and jwpularity testify to the importance which the 
most ancient of all industries enjoys in free England, in com- 
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irison with the perhaps exaggerated development of maim- 
icturing industry. 

Agriculture during the last forty years or so has become 
^.science, which has been largely assisted by the important 
iscoveries in physics and chemistry. The ' Times ' is right 
a saying that the notion that nothing is new under the Bun 
I rather dissipated by the astonishing progress which the 
tilling of the soil and the breeding of cattle have made in the 
course of a single generation. This progress in agriculture 
has in so far a high pohticai importance for the British 
.nation, as it Huppliea a naturally Conservative counterpoise 
against the exaggerated and exclusive impetus given to manu- 
facturing industry, wliich is acting as a gradual solvent of 
society and threatening the foundations of Church and State. 
No excuse, therefore, will be needed if I endeavour to inform 
you, as well as a la^inan can do so, of the chit'f incidents of 
this year's meetings. 

The rendezvous for this meeting had been fixed at Chester, 
one of the most ancient towns in England, which boasts of an 
existence of two thousand years, Roman fortifications, me- 
diteval walls, and a fine cathedral. A happier choice could 
hardly have l>een made than tliis, the chief town of a county 
famous for its milk and chease. It can be reached, by two 
rival linai of railway, in about six hours from London, and 
forms a centre within almost an hour's journey of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham. Special trains at moderate fares 
fiicilitated the journey, and on the second day of the meet- 
ing, the 2'2nd, npwai-ds of twenty or thirty thousand ijeople 
.crowded the improvised city of tents. For the first time since 
existence, the Society has found the increased and not 
rable expenses of erecting the Exhibition buildmgs 
the entrance money taken from the visitors. 
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As in Spain eat-h provincial town has its arena for boll 
fights, 80 in EnglanO eath has its rac*<!ourae. Situated juet 
in front of the gates, the raceeourae at Chester offered an 
excellent site for the exhibition. The large feneed-in pen- 
tagon of twenty-five acres was divided into three ijarts, one 
of which was devoted to the txhihition of steam machines 
in motion and the trial of their performancea, and the other 
to the implement yard, as it is tailed, containing tools and 
small machinery, while the third served for the cattle show. 

In the imiilement yard were fifty sheds, protected by felt 
roofs against the rain, and containing 193 stalls. A cftto* 
logue of 374 pages contained a list of all the exhibits. It 
sufficed by itself to show the wealth of this industrial collec- 
tion, consisting only of implements of tillage, which enables 
farmers, who flock together hither from all pai'tB of tlie 
Empire, to study the latest improvements and simplifications, 
and take note of the best firms and the cheapest prices. The 
hvely interest in all of these improvements is shared alike by 
the peer and the peasant, and even by the fashionable 
beauties of the London drawing-rooms. It was worth while 
to notice the untiring patience with which the exhibitors ex- 
plained to each person, without any loud hawking of their 
wares, the advantages of their patented inventions, though, of 
course, this kind attention was not wholly disinterested, for 
the implement yard serves also as a bazaar, in which impor- 
tant purchases are made and considerable orders are given. 

I shall not be expected to descrilw the most prominent 
inventions or pronounce any judgment on their value ; but I 
may make one remark on what I saw. The comparative 
cheapness and nice workmanship, not attained on the Con- 
tinent, which is shown by the English-made implements, are 
due mainly to the preponderating and skilful use of iron. 
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long as we in Germany render the cheap employment of this 
all -service able metal impossible by our protective duties, we 
shall never be able to compete with England in this field. 
Cheap iron is the secret of the problem. 

On the right of the entrance were the field produee and 
seeds, and on the left, in conspicuous rows, the Cheshire 
cheesee were exhibited. The value attached here to this 
branch of industry is shown by the prizes affixed to the 
exhibits. 100/. being marked against the four best, lieing not 
less than 60 lbs. weight each. Prizes also were given for the 
butter; the first prize of 10/. was taken by the old Field 
Marshal Viscount Combermere. 

The catalogue of the cattle show contained, including the 
poultry, 1,193 numbers. The famous shorthorns were repre- 
sented by seventy bulls and fifty-six milch cows and calves, 
the Herefords by about eighty specimens, and the Devons by 
thu-ty-seven. Each of these breeds was divided into six 
classes, and for each class there was a first and second prize. 
The highest prize was 80/. and the lowest 51. The short- 
horns fetch the highest prices. I learned on good authority 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Townetey bad got 1,200^ last year 
for a bull, and that from an Australian farmer, who had to 
bear, moreover, the risk of transport. Prince Albert gained a 
second prize for a Devon bull bred at Windsor, 

Some 220 horses were exhibited without counting the 
foals; namely, agi'icultural horses, dray horses, and otliers. 
Four prizes altogether were offered, ranging from 101. to 501. 
The finest specimen was a ataUion of such fabulous size and 
strength that it looked like an elephant. The animal had 
already taken seveia! prizes at previous shows, and waa 
decorated with eighteen medals. StallionB of this stram fetch 
from 1201. to 150/. apiece. Besides this there were gfc 
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and brood mares for getting or breeding hunters and 1 
neys, aa well as the favourite Welsh ponies. 

The sheep, bred for the most part merely for fattening, 
were numerously represented by the two favourite breeds of 
the Leiceateru and Southdowns, but I noticed also some speci- 
mens of other long-wooUed or sbort-woolled breeds. The 
catalogue gives about four hundred numbers. The highest 
prizes were 20/. 

The resultrt also of pig breeding, which has recently 
attracted great attention, seemed worthy of notice. Altogether 
130 specimens were exhibited. The most unnatural marvels 
of artificial obesity excited general admiration. The breeder 
showed me with triumph a monstrosity of this kind, which 
could neither walk nor stand, and could only see wheu the 
roll of fat was lifted up that covered the eyes. The first 
prize was 10/. Exceptionally fine specimens fetched &om 
so;, to 40/. 

Neither the implement yard nor the cattle show, how- 
ever, were said to have imparted such a peculiar interest to 
this year's exhibition as a competition the like of which had 
never been seen before in England or anywhere else. The 
Society had offered a prize of 500/. for the most efficient 
steam plough. Three firms competed in the attempt to solve 
this interesting xirobleni. The main object of the trial was to 
settle the best way of dealing with light and hea^'y soils. Two 
Hteani ploughs were at work tt>gether in a field not far from 
the town. According to all appearances, Fowler's system, 
which depends on the employment of a stationary engine aaid 
windlass, deserves the preference. The two other systems 
requu-e the use of locomotives with the so-called 'endless 
railway." For, whether this locomotive draws or pushes the 
plough, in either case a loss of time is unavoidable, owing 1 
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tbe weight of the machine. The verdict of the public is 
unanimously in favour of Mr. Fowler's invention. The awar<l 
of the judges is to be given on August 4. What ie chiefly to 
be admired in this invention, is the rapidity with whith the 
machine ploughs regular furrows a foot deep in the stiff soil, 
a speed far exceeding that of a plough drawn by horaes. Ex- 
perts attach thtj greatest value to the endless wire-rope, which 
connects the plough with the so-called anchor pulley and the 
engine. Of course the stationary apparatus is applicable not 
only to ploughs, but also to mowing and threshing. The cost 
of ploughing per acre is 2/. by manual labour, 11. by a common 
plough drawn by horses, and only 10s. with the steitm ciilti- 
Tfttor. Thus this invention effects a saving of at least 50 per 
cent. Inclosing herewith a detaOed account and drawing, I 
must not forget, in conclusion, to remind you that wages and 
the keep of draught horses are here far higher than in Ger- 
many, while the machines with iis would be neither so cheaply 
repaired nor so easily kept in order as in England. Before 
the steam plough, therefore, can be recommended to our 
fiumers, it might be weD to wait and see whether a still 
jQUipler solution of the problem can be found. 



Tlui Prince Contort to Count Vitzthivm. 

(Autograph.) 

Buckint:bEtm Palace: Ang. 9, 1^58. 

M» DSAB Count Vitzthum, — I have duly received your note. 
'' Tie Queen underBtanda fiilly the reasons of deUcacy which make tbe 
King and Prince George renotmce their visit to Babelsberg. We 
ouTBelvea are compelled to maintain strictly the private character 
of our journey, aa any departure from that rule might easily lead 
to personal misunderBtandinga. I am, yours faithfully, 

.\lbert. 
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Lisbon : Deo. 29, 1358. 

The i'ortuguese Ministry has come out victorioas from the 
debate on the Address, which was concluded yesterday. The 
battle waH fought with blunted weaiionB. 

The Mini^terH can reckon on a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies of about thirty or forty ; that is to say, abont two- 
thirds of the aggregate of votes. 

The Chamber of Peers have not yet pronounced their 
judgment on the differences outstanding with Franco in con- 
sequence of tlie sentence against the * Charles et George," but 
in this affair the past sins of omission nill he judged by them 
most hkely with less indulgence than by the Deputies. 

The weakness of an artilicial Conatitutionahsm assumes 
naturally a more prominent aspect, the more evident it be- 
comes that Portugal can only be saved from decrepitude by 
the vigorous exercise of monarchical power. To raise hopes 
in tliat diieetion, would be only to indulge in illusions, 
the Cabinet will strengthen themselves numerically, is to j 
expected. Failing this, a collapse seems unavoidable. 

The Ministry consists of four members. The Preside 
the Council, the Marquis de Louie, holds three portfoUos, 
those of the Royal Household, and the Foreign and Home 
Ministries. Count Avila, the Jlinister of Finance and Justice, 
is considered the best speaker and the ablest member of the 
Government. The Minister of Worship and Public Works is 
Carlos liento, utiU a young man without poUtical antecedents. 
The Minister of War and Marine was obhged to resign, 
shortly before the opening of the Cortes, on account of his 
health, and will be temporarily succeeded by a Visconde, as 
deaf as a [jost, who is supposed to be partially insane. In 
Germany scarcely one of these men would be considered fit 
ister a department. Here each of them 
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over two, and the most indolent of them over three. The 
greatest merit of the present advisers of Dom Pedro V. is their 
unquestioned honesty. That honest incomiietence, however, 
ia often more injurious to the State than dishonest energy, is 
a favourite theme of the Opjiosition. 

Loulu'p' good sidt; is his faithful devotion to his young King. 
Probably this husband of an Infanta serves merely as a stop- 
gap until the monarch shall he thoroughly initiated into 
business of State and liocomc his own Prime Minister. Dom 
Pedro V. is indefatigable enough in his zeal to prepare himself 
for this part. But whether practical common sense will com- 
pensate for his want of experience, and keep him from being 
tempted into losing himself in details, is another question. 

Portugal, as is well known, ha-s the largest colonial posses- 
sions of all Euroi)ean countries, with the exception of England. 
While the mother country herself contains 1,659 square miles 
and 3,500.000 inhabitants, her colonies include 19,624 square 
miles and nearly 3,000.000 souls. In spite of this, with a 
national dibt of only 21,000,000/., the State income is not 
more than 3,000,000/., and the annual budget regularly ends 
with a deficit of 250,000/. This cbeerlesB state of finances 
can only be ascril)ed to incompetence or to dishonesty. From 
sheer native indolence, no attempt has yet been made to 
develop and improve the existing rich resources of a country 
peculiarly adapted, from its geographical position, for com- 
merce, and gifted with an incompurable climate. Under these 
circnmstances it cannot be wondered at that the Portuguese 
8 per cents, are not higher than 48 on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and can with difficulty l>e sold at that price. And yit 
a National Debt ConmiisBion, wholly independent of Govern- 
ment, has been labouring now for several years with praise- 
worthy zeal to secure the regular payment of interest. 
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It is plain from this state of things that the grant by the 
Cortes of an allowance for the Infanta bride can only be 
expected to be paid punctually, if no more is asked for thas 
the finances of the State can afford. 

For any dawdling and delays I beg to be escused. 1 am 
doing what I can to bring about a speedy settlement, and shall 
lose neither patience nor courage. The experiences of other 
diplomatists afford me little comfort. Sir H. Howard has 
been labouring for the last five months to obtain an Anglo- 
Portuguese Postal Convention, the principal terms of which 
have been arranged long ago. The only reason why it haa 
not yet been concluded is that Louie has never fotuid time to 
answer an incidental question with a simple Yes or No. Connt 
Moltke spent eight months in getting the treaty respecting the 
Sound dues signed, though the two Governments were entirely 
agreed in their views, and the Danish Minister resident had 
been assured on hia arrival here that the matter would be 
settled in a few days. 

This passive resistance, the result of an unexampled 
indolence, is all the more difficult to surmount, as it disguises 
itself under the most agreeable manners, and the most ami- 
able excuses anticipate every reminder. 
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Signing of Princa George's Treaty of Manriage— Betorn lo LonJon— The Euro- 
pean Crisia — Napoleon's New Tear's Reception of the Austrian AmbaBBador 
^Victor Emmanuel tha real Creator o( I talj— Napoleon andCavonrhiB In- 
BtrnmentB— Opening of Parliament— England for Peace and Treaties— The 
Betorm Bill— The Duke of Molakoff replaced by Persigny— Lord Cowley'a 
MisaioQ to Vienna — Equivocal Attitude of Napoleon — Suit tor Prince George 
in Lisbon— His Marriage with the Infanta of Portugal — Beturn to London 
-Dissolution of Parliament— Austria 'a Ultimatum to Sardinia- Battle of 
Hageota — FaU of the Derby Ministrj'— Lord Palmerston Prime Minister — 
Battle of Solferino— Peace of Villafranca— Growing Distrust of Napoleon — 
HJa EmbarraBsmenta -- Renewed Idea of a Congress— Prince Paul EatcrhAzy 
— Situation in Germany after Tillatranca. 



On January 30, 1859, I sueceeded in fulfilling the object of 
my mission to Lisbon, by signing, together with the Marquis 
de Louie, the marriage treaty of Prince George, An accident 
at sea delayed my passage home. As the arrangements con- 
nected with the approaching marriage obliged me to go once 
more to Dresden, I was unable to resume my duties aa 
Minister in London until March. 

London is like a lofty watch tower, from which one over- 
looks the world. To an observer who has not studied closely 
the institutions, conditions, and leading personages of the 
L Continent, the objects as seen from this bird's-eye perspec- 
1 tive are very easily distorted. The want of snch knowledge 
I explains the perplexity which narrows the view of English 
Q as soon as an extraordinary European crisis occurs. 
VOL. I. u 
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Spoiled by his insular position, absorbed by home qaestions 
and party BtruggleB, the Englishman seldom has a clear idea 
of the situation, or of the pasBione and prejndices which in- 
fluence it. 

Rarely has the world, look where you may, been governed 
with less wisdom than during the first half of 1859. Polly 
and cowardice, the original eine of mankind, were conspicuous 
in every du-ection ; and nowhere more than in Paris. The 
crowned Carbouaro was verifying daily more and more the 
truth of old Thiers' judgment, when he called him ' ime 
mediocrite meconnue.' Like Goethe's ' Zauberlehrling,' he 
had lost the power of exorcising the evil sphit he had invoked. 
The incorrigible conspirator had first taken advantage ; 
Stuttgart of the Russian Emperor's desire for revenge, 
obtain his permission to liberate Italy from the so-called 
Austrian yoke. That Alexander II. consented to the scheme, 
was due chiefly to the blind hatred sworn by Prince Gortschakoff 
against Austria. The interview at Weimar could effect i 
change in the scheme itself ; at the most it could only deceivJ 
the chivalrous Emperor Francis Joseph as to the intentions" 
of the Russian Court. The Northern Alliance was irrepa- 
rably broken, and the pledge of peace which it had offered 
was destroyed. The relations between Berhn and St. Petei 
burg remained, ostensibly at least, the same. But when, i 
October 1858, the Prince of Prussia formally assumed the' 
Regency, and the philo-Russian Ministry of Manteuffel was 
succeeded by that of the ' new era,' there came a change that 
caused Napoleon just alarm. The Berlin Cabinet now 1 
their tone from London, as they had formerly taken it f 
St, Petersburg. At Paris this new policy came as a surprise, 
and it was necessary to keep all the closer eye on England. 

Napoleon meanwhile, at Plombiercs, had placed himsel{ 
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entirely in the power of the only Sovereign who at that 
time knew what he wanted — Victor Emmanuel. This King 
posaeased in Count Cavour a MiniHter, who cared nothing 
for either law or treaties, but who knew how to carry through 
his bold projects with the cunning of a. Machiavelli. Just as 
the King of Sardinia looked down on his Minister and made 
him serviceable to his aims, bo did Cavour regard the short- 
eighted Emperor of the French, Cavour, versed in every 
intrigue of Italian cunning, had soon perceived that the fear 
of death and the love of pleasure were the surest means of 
making Napoleon the blind tool of Victor Emmanuel. He 
confirmed the French Emperor in the beUef that the libera- 
tion of Italy was the only means of protecting hia life from 
the daggers and bombshells of hia former fellow-conspirators. 
Without the knowledge of his own Ministers, Napoleon had, 
with unequalled na'irel^, given promises iti writinfi, which 
made Victor Emmanuel master of the situation. It was clear 
that this King had it quite in hia power, following the example 
of hia father, to resign the crown in eaae Napoleon should 
repent of keeping his promises. It was equally obvious, 
however, that the abdication of Victor Emmanuel, if pubUely 
known to be due to a breach of faith by France, would un- 
chain the Revolution in Italy and probably lead to the murder 
of Napoleon. But, at the same time, the crafty Piedmontese 
■did not neglect another means of influencing the French Em- 
peror, namely female diplomacy. It was generally known 
that Walewski, who was always on confldential relations with 
TThiera, had been warned by him against Italian aventwrts 
Thiers could not conceal his conviction that a united Italy 
would be an awkward neighbour to Prance. Walewski was 
entirely dependent on the favour enjoyed by his wife with the 
Xmperor and Empress. He would have been overthrown and 
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replaced by Persigny had it not been for the successful Ijomage 
of the Countess Walewska. Cavoiir's only hope of weakening 
her influence on the irresolute and fickle Napoleon was to en- 
gage the mflammable heart of the Emperor in another quarter. 
This was to be the task of the daughter of a Sardinian di- 
phtnat, as beautiful as she was cold, and she succeeded in 

accomplishing it. The Countess C was undeniably,- if 

not the most beautiful, one of the most beautiful women of 
the century. Schooled in all the arts of female coquetry, she 
fascinated men by the contrast between her ice-cold tem- 
perament and her voluptuous beauty. Through her Cavour 
learnt everything that went on, not only in Paris, but also in 
the wavering mmd of the Emperor, who was not always 
silent. All the contradictions between bia words and deeds 
during the first few months of 1659 find an explanation in 
these snares, which were hidden at the time &om the pabUd 
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Napoleon's ill-tempered remark to the Austrian Am 
sador at his new year's reception, was invested by dxplom; 
and the Press with an importance which it scarcely deserved. 
Count Buol had committed the mistake of promoting Baron 
Hubner to the rank of Ambassador at Paris. That Prince 
Schwarzenberg should have accredited him to the Fren< 
RepubHc at the end of 1848, was intelligible enough. Prino*! 
Metternich had employed him aa Consul-General at Leipzig 
in the supervision of the German Press. Prince Schwarzen- 
i entrusted him, as a good redacteur, with the compi- 
lation of several State papers, and rewarded his Berrioes 
unexpectedly raising him to the rank of envoy. YaJnal 
as may have been his despatches hi 1848 and 1849, when 
everything in Paris was unsettled, this diplomnt did not suit 
Napoleon when Emperor. ' Jc deteste Hiibner,' said Napor- 
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leon in confidence one day ; ' s'il me demande quelque chose, 
je euiB toujours tente de le lai refuser,' No wonder that 
under these cii'cumEtances the Austrian Ambassador failed 
to adapt himself to the morbid whims of the Emperor of the 
French. 

As regards the incident itself, it cannot be often enough 
repeated that there was no question of an actual camis belli. 
Whether Austria governed her Italian provinces well or 
badly, was a purely domestic question, which did not affect 
any foreign Government. Indeed, the Italians, in respect of 
their material interests, were the spoiled, not to say pam- 
pered, children of Metternich. The prosperity of those 
provinces had decidedly increased, and the rural popula- 
tion in particular could only bless the Austrian rule. In 
the towns, however, where a spirit of municipal Republi- 
canism had always prevailed, the indiscreet conduct of the 
police served as a pretext for a factious agitation. The 
National idea, formulated in the vainglorious and impracti- 
cable phrase, ' I'ltalia fara da se,' had been awakened, it is 
true, by some men of distinguished ability, such as Gioberti, 
Massimo d'Azeglio, Alfieri, and others ; but, notwithstanding 
the activity of secret societies, it met with little appreciation 
or sympathy from the masses. These theoretical attempts 
to manufacture a united nation out of the fragments of so 
many nationalities, and notwithstanding the jealousy of so 
many townships, the House of Savoy, ever greedy ot terri- 
tory, took care to encourage and turn to practical account. 
The man who created Italy was not Cavour, but Victor 
Emmanuel. He combined with the cunning of the chamois 
hunter the most perfect good nature, and with the courage of 
the soldier the acuteness of a bold statesman. The future 
will do justice to this Sovereign, whom the present generation 
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fails to understand. Cavour, Kattazzi, Bicasoli, La Marmora, 

and others, whatever their names, were simply his puppets. 
About details he never troubled himself. The dirty work he 
left to his ministerH. The constitutional forms, which had 
become indispensable, be observed as means to attain his own 
objects. Hence, as the representative of the National idea 
and of anity, he always held the reins of power, and remained 
dictator to the end of his life. That he reckoned Nairaleon 
also among his marionettes is a fact of which the French 
Emperor, in his self-bhndness, had no idea. A medijeval Con- 
dottiere, armed with the conning of a Machiavelli, he alone 
was able to control the ferment, and construct at least a. 
temporary edifice out of the heterogeneous materials at his 
command. He sacrificed bis daughter and the cradle of his 
house, but he brought out Young Italy from the flames (4< 
the Revolution for himself and his son, in spite of Pope 
Emperor. 

Coimt Buol was not equal to coping with the threatening 
storm, although pubUc opinion in Germany and England 
declared decidedly for Austria and agaioBt France. He 
failed to effect an understanding with Berlui, and to arrange 
in time a joint action with the Bund for the defence of the 
line of the Mincio, Austria exposed herself to suspicit 
and gave Prussia a pretext for waiting on events, and ul1 
mately demanding a high price for her coveted aid. The 
lamentable financial condition of the Austrian Empire made 
it urgently important to effect a speedy settlement of the 
crisis BO wantonly provoked by France, The Constitution 
was suspended, and the Hungarian portion of the Empire 
offended and paralysed by Bach's attempts at Germanising, 
It became, therefore, more difficult every day to find the 
money which was necessary to maintain the army in Italy on 
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a war footing. Unhappily the feeling in all the provinees 
was BO hostile to the existing Ministry, that a victory of the 
army would have been regarded by many as almost a political 
misfortune. Under euch circumstances there was need of the 
greatest caution, and a waiting pohcy was the only proper 
one. But could they wait, without utterly exhausting them- 
selves ? That was the question, on the answer to which 
everything depended. 

Hardly anyone can now donbt that a real statesman in 
Vienna had it then completely in his power, not only to stifle 
the agitation in Piedmont, but also to prepare the doom of the 
second French Empire, Germany loudly demanded to march 
on Paris, and wTcst Alsace and Lorraine from the French. 
That the power was there to do so is shown not only by the 
campaign of 1870, hut by that of 1859. 

However that may be, the spectre of an Anglo-German 
coalition left Napoleon's bad conscience no rest. He had 
embarked'on a policy of adventure on his own authority and 
behind the backs of his Ministers, and put himself into the 
hands of Victor Emmanuel. He now shrank back at the effect 
caused by his new year's reception of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, and especially at the echo which his unconsidered words 
found in Turin, where the King officially formulated the 
grievances of Italy in hia Speech from the Throne. The funds 
sank so ominously that the Stock Exchange speculators about 
Napoleon began to tremble, and urgently begged him to reheve 
them. A quieting article appeared in the ' Moniteur,' which 
&iled, however, to produce any lasting impression. 

Such was the dangerous state of things on the Continent 
when Queen Victoria on February 3 opened Parhament, and 
insisted in her Speech from the Throne on the sanctity of 
treaties. 8o general was the distrust of France, eo earnest the 
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desire for the maintenance of peace, that even Lord Palmer- 
fiton and Lord John Russell fonnd themselves compelled, in 
the course of the debate on the Address, to suppress their 
Bympathies with the Eevolution in Italy, and vie with Derby, 
Malmesbury, and Disraeli in protesting energetically against 
any infringement of treaties. 

The echo bad not to be waited for long. On February 7, 
the Emperor Napoleon opened the Chambers with a speech 
intended to revive the half-forgotten 'I'Empire c'est la pais.' 
The English Government had honestly advocated peace 
and the legitimate claims of Austria ; but they were weak and 
conscious of their weakness. The internal situation in Eng- 
land was deplorable, notwithstanding the prosperous state of 
trade. Seldom had the Parliamentary system appeared in a 
darker light. A so-called Conservative Cabinet was at the 
hehn. Not one of its members imagined for a moment that 
a reform of Parliament, involving an extension of the fran- 
chise, was either desired by the country or could do i 
country any good. Nevertheless, the Ministers were « 
pelled, against their better convictions, to bring in a mei 
of that kind in obedience to their pledge. 

In the midst of a crisis such as that which was 
threatening Europe, and in the presence of a neighbc 
whose faithlessness was notorious, the Tories were : 
to prepare a Reform Bill, which, as they knew betat 
hand, would not be radical enough for the Radicals. 
Ministry contained two men who were too honest to joj 
in this game of brag, Walpole and Henley declared ■ 
they could not reconcile it to their consciences to introdtH 
themselves a Bill the provisions of which, if proposed by" 
their opponents, they would have strenuously resisted. Both 
of these men were highly respected, not only by their own 
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party, but by all sections of the House of CommoiiB. The 
retirement was, therefore, a severe blow to the Cabinet, in 
which the Opportunists, as they would now be called, com- 
posecl the majority. The latter purchased their brief respite 
dearly enough. Lord John Russell, annoyed at Disraeli's 
having fished in his own waters, carried an amendment on 
March 31 by a majority of thirty-nine. The Ministers found 
themselves obliged to resort to a dissolution. 

These lamentable proceedings in Parliament necessarily 
paralysed the action of England on behalf of peace. 

Already, in November 1858, Napoleon had invited Paliner- 
ston and Clarendon to Gompi^gne. Perhaps both of them 
afterwards repented of having accepted the invitation. The 
Smperor's object was to prepare the overthrow of the Tory 
Ministry, and utilise to his best advantage Lord Palmorston'a 
sympathies with the Italian Revolution. Clarendon boasted 
of not having withheld the truth from the Emperor, but Pal- 
merston returned to London more French than ever, and began 
in the ' Morning Post ' a campaign against the Ministers in 
favour of France and Italy, Incredible as it seems, it is a 
well-known fact, and one which has been confirmed by his 
own avowal, that Napoleon communicated to the editor of the 
' Morning Post ' extracts from Lord Malmesbury's private 
letters and despatches, with directions to forge weapons out of 
them against that Minister. By such arts did Napoleon con- 
spire with ex-ministers and journalists against the Derby 
Government, whose honesty was a thorn in the flesh to him. 
He did not scruple to play out Persigny once more as his 
ambassador, although Malmesbury ha<1 declared that he had 
no wish to have any more dealmgs with this indiscreet agent 
of Palmerston. The answer returned to the question whether 
the choice of Persigny would be agreeable to the Qaeen, was 
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certainly not very flattering to Napoleon's confidant. ' Any- 
one whom the Emperor sends will be agreeable to ns,' was 
the reply. When the French chanje d'offaires expressed his 
surprise at this laconic message, Malmesbury shrugged his 
shoulders and comforted him bj- saying, ' All the easier for 
you to telegraph our answer." 

The Duke of Malakoff had been able to contribute little 
to an understanding between the Western Powers. Thia rough 
soldier understood littlf of diplomacy. The reserve imposed 
upon him, he soon laid aside. A Lord Mayor's dinner gave 
him an oppoftimity of expressing his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the British troops in the Crimea. WaJewski left 
the Marshal destitute of any news, and the latter took revenge 
by openly deriding the French poHcy, especially his Emperor's 
Quixotic idea of wishing to figure as a general. Peliasier's 
wife, a beautiful t>paniard, related to the Empress Eugenie, 
understood neither French nor English when she came to 
London, and could, therefore, add little lustre to the Einbac 
Many anecdotes were current about the Marshal and his u 
couth soldierly expressions, and the attuches and secretariej 
were glad to be soon rid of him again. He never liked 
civilians, and once sent for his aide-de-camp to read hiin a 
lecture for an oversight of duty. The lecture ended with the 
words, not very flattering to the other officials, ' Et je voua 
dia tout cela devant ees pekins pour vous faire plus honte." 
The Queen was sometimes amused with his bnteqjierieg. He 
was decidedly popular in society, although he seldom showed 
himself. With all his roughness, Pelissier was good-natured. 
Gudin, the marine painter, assured me that he had read senti- 
mental verses written by him. On taking leave of the Queen 
he is said to have had an emotional fit of this kind, and to 
have literally burst into tears. The command of the ann^ 
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of the Ehine, which was intended to sugar the pill of his 
recall, appeared to give him little consolation. 

Persigny, shortly after his arrival, vraa far from comfort- 
able about the result of the impending war. He openly 
oppOBsd the Derby Ministry, and touted formally in all the 
drawing-rooms for Palmerston. He was actually accused of 
not having scorned to stoop to bribery after the dissolution 
of Parliament, a questionable method of support, to say the 
least, and one which ultimately did France no good. Even 
if Persigny helped in some degree to bring Palmerston back 
to power, the result was of little use to Napoleon, since the 
English Premier, after the annexation of Savoy and Nice, 
renounced the friendship in a manner that showed plainly 
his resentment. 

Meanwhile, Lord Malmesbury remained zealous ui hia 
efforts on behalf of peace. Lord Cowley had been instructed 
to proceed with that object on a confidential mission to Vienna. 
The choice was an excellent one. Cowley, who had been 
before at Frankfort, knew the relations of Germany very 
well, and had studied ab oco and in all its details the pending 
complication in Paris. He was sufficiently acquainted with 
Napoleon, and to a certain point enjoyed his confidence. The 
English Ambassador first inquired at Paris on what con- 
ditions the maintenance of peace appeared possible. Four 
points were then established at a personal interview with the 
Emperor, which Cowley at once submitted to his Government 
at home. With the view of recommending the Austrian 
Cabinet to accept them, he repaired on February 24 to 
Vienna. Malmesbury doubted the success of his mission ; 
but nevertheless it succeeded to a certain point. The Austrian 
Cabinet showed themselves more conciliatory than had been 
, expected in Paris. "When Lord Cowley returned after about 
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three weeks to his post, he found, to his astonishment, thai 
Napoleon was disinclined to rest content with the couceKsions 
made by AuBtiia. Gortschakoff now came forward, as tbe 
conipire of the Imperial juggler, with the proposal of a Euro- 
pean Congress for regulating the affairs of Italy. On this 
basis new and unpromising negotiations were developed. 
The telegraph was worked busily in all directions, and the 
confusion reached its highest pitch. Napoleon could hardly 
have seriously desired a Cougi'ess. He was anxious, in thu 
first place, to gain time to complete his own prepai-ations ; 
secondly, to tempt Austria into flinging aside the sorely tried 
patience imposed upon her by the desperate state of her 
finances; but thirdly, and mainly, to await the return of 
Palmerston to power. The English Government detected 
the perfidy of this policy, but nevertheless entered into 
the idea of a Congress, and endeavoured also to induce 
Austria to do the same. The Vienna Cabinet with perfect 
propriety proposed the disarmament of Sardinia as the con- 
dition of entering the Congress, and accepted afterwards, as 
proposed by England, a general disarmament, being unwilling 
to disai-m herself alone, and then, in the event of the Con- 
gress breaking up, find herself taken by surprise unguarded.' 
But little Piedmont would not disarm, and Napoleon for a 
long time refused to require her to do so. Cavour was 
ordered to Paris. After having seen "Walewski, he was anxious 
to return at once, despairing of Hucceas. Thereupon he was 
sent for by the Emperor, who reassured him and proved t 
him anew that the pohcy of Napoleon and that of the Prei 
Cabinet were two totally different things. 

Amidst these kaleidoscopic changes of the situation, 

I which hopes of peace alternated almost hourly with fears of 

' Bee circular despatch ol Lord Malmcsbary ol Ma; 4, 1959. 
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war, Baron Beust summoned me to Paris, where I met him 
on April 21. He had originally intended to undertake himself 
the task of suing for the hand of the Infanta in Lisbon. 
Foreseeing, however, that events might necessitate his speedy 
return home, he had asked the King to grant him two letters 
of credentials, one for himself, and the other eventually for 
me. The news he found awaiting him in Paris determined 
him not to undertake the mission, which was now handed over 
to me. Several officers, who bad been selected to accompany 
me, were ordered to rejoin then- regiments, mobilisation having 
been decided on. 

I returned accordingly at once to London, together with 
the Councillor of Legation, Richard von Konneritz, and Count 
Charles Hobenthal-Piichau, with the view of embarking 
shortly afterwards at Southampton. Before leaving London, 
I wEta invited to dinner by the Queen and Prince Albert, in 
order to discnss with them the necessary arrangements for 
the newly married couple on their journey home. The Queen 
was extremely anxious to see them both in London, and kindly 
invited them to Buckingham Palaee- 

In Lisbon, meanwhile, the Duke of Terceira had suc- 
ceeded the Marquis de Louie as Foreign Minister. A few days 
afterwards Prince George arrived and put up at the Belem 
Palace, which had been already prepared for the young 
couple. The marriage was celebrated on the llth. Two 
days later wo went on board the Portuguese mannDf-war, on 
which the Duke of Oporto brought us to Southampton. 

During my absence from London, matters had taken a 

ided change. Parhament had been dissolved. The elec 
tions had not gone as the Ministers wished. Austria 
patience, and sent a peremptory summons to To* 
demanding the immediate disarmament c' 
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allowing three days for a reply. Public opinion in England, 
regardless of the urgent financial difficulties of Austria, haJ 
pronounced so decidedly against this measure, that even 
Lord Derby publicly branded it as criminal. The friends of 
Anstria hoped that the now unavoidable war would be con- 
ducted with vigour and energy, and that Piedmont would be 
defeated before France could come to her assistance. But 
Eadetzky was dead, Hess had grown old, and Gyulai was no 
general. Thus Austria's conduct of the war was on a par 
with her diplomacy. The Ticino, indeed, was crossed, but 
instead of making a rapid march on Turin and annihilating 
the Piedmontese army on the way, precious time was wasted, 
the French were allowed to pass the Alps unmolested, and a 
retreat was made, witli the view of awaiting the enemy's 
attack on Austrian soil. Thus the brave troops were worn 
out and demoralised with marches and countermarches, and 
the campaign was morally lost before it began. 

After a few unimportant skirmishes of outposts, came on 
June 4 the battle of Magenta, On that day it was made 
evident that the conduct of the campaign had been quite as 
faulty on the part of the French and Piedmontese as on that 
of the Austriana. As the Duke of Malakoff had predicted, 
Napoleon's presence on the battle-field was a mere embarrass- 
ment. Instead of animating his troops, like Victor Emmanuel, 
by the example of his brilliant bravery, this phantom Emperor 
rode irresolutely here and there, and was within a hair's 
breadth of being captured, together with his escort, by Count 
Clam's Uhlans, when he was rescued by MacMahon. Thia 
general's appearance decided in favour of the allies the battle 
which, apparently at least, had been won by the Austrians. 
How indecisive was the whole affair, is shown by Napoleon's 
own candid confession. 'Vous aviez gagne la bataiUe i 
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Magenta,' aaid the Emperor a few weeks afterwards to Prince 
Metternieh, ' mais puisqiie vos generaus ne s'eii doutaient 
pas, je me suis empresse de telegraphier a Paris que c'etait 
moi qui avais remporte la victoire.' Thus history is made. 

The French and Piedmontese won a more decisive victory 
a few days afterwards in the English Parliament, which was 
opened by the Queen on June 7. In the early morning of 
the 11th the Derby Ministry was defeated by a majority of 
thirteen on a direct vote of want of confidence. The Queen, 
with the object of forming a moderate Government, sent at 
first for Lord Granville. To the surprise of everyone, this 
business-like but colourless statesman undertook to form a 
Cabinet. The next morning the ' Times ' contained a detailed 
account of what had passed between the Queen and him. 
The smart editor of the City paper had ' interviewed ' the 
noble Lord in American faBhion. ' Lord Granville,' so ran 
the article, ' will remain all his life that clever young man 
whom we all know ; but he is not strong enough to form a 
Ministry at such a critical time as this.' The ' Times ' had 
judged correctly. Lord Granville retired. 

Between Lord Pahnorston and Lord John Russell there 
still prevailed the old difference of opinion as to Parliamentary 
reform, which the latter was resolved to urge on, and the 
former to delay. Lord Palmerston'a home policy was in unison 
with that of the old Tory party. His opinion was, that the 
country had already slipped more than was necessary down 
the crooked slope of democracy. He felt, however, that it was 
his duty, as leader of the Liberal party, to take account of 
the Liberal movements and t-eUHtes which had now for once 
become dominant among the English people. Like Cani 
he sought, therefore, to make himself popular by at 
4)r at least sympathising with, all revolutionary 
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abroad, and then employed his popularity ia keeping the 
Eevotntion away from England and holding the Radical party 
in check. This game, however morally indefensible, was the 
secret of Palmerston's policy, and he played it for a whole 
generation with tact and skill on the principle of ' apres noua 
le deluge.' 

Lord John Russell, a younger brother of the Duke of 
Bedford, was at bottom more honest than Palmerston. The 
old ^Tiig maxim, ' Everything for, and nothing through, the 
people,' was certainly not always his. As to whether the 
extension of the franchise that be advocated was suitable and 
well-timed, he cared little. Reform was his hobby, and the 
little man was now too old to choose another. He favoured 
foreign revolutions like Palmerston, but with this difference, 
that he did not deny to any Government the right of putting 
them down. In his view everything depended on success. 
If the Government conquered, the Government was ri^t ; 
and it was the same with the Revolution. Unacquainted with 
foreign relations and the forms of diplomacy. Lord John 
RuHsell was a Liberal doctritialrc. He looked on the Britieh 
Constitution as an inimitable masterpiece, the introduction 
of which was bound to bring prosperity and blessings to every 
country on the earth, no matter what its stage of civilisation. 
Though often blustering and passionate, he was kind and 
good-natured, without forgetting, however, out of good-nature, 
his own or his country's advantage. Taking the hint given 
by the witty Bernal Osborne, he had come to an agreement 
with Lord Palmerston, that either of the two should i 
under the other, in case the Queen should entrust to one Q 
them the formation of the new Government. 

Lord Granville having failed to form a Cabinet, the Que* 
had only to choose between Lord John Russell and hot 
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Palmereton. The task was eatrasted to Lord Palmerston. 
He was preferable, inasmuch as he was better acquainted with 
European affairs, was more energetic, and also enjoyed to a 
higher degree the confidence of the public and of the House 
of Commons. The only difficulty lay in the distribution of 
offices. Palmerston wonld have much preferred to have Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office, although the latter sym- 
pathised far less passionately with the Revolution in Italy, 
and saw through Napoleon much more clearly than did his 
chief. Lord John Kussell, however, refused to resign the 
leadership of the House of Commons unless he was appointed 
Foreign Secretary. Palmerston, therefore, had nothing left 
but to gratify his wish, in the hope of finding his inexpe- 
rienced colleague more pliant than Lord Clarendon, 

The task of filling up the other posts in the Cabinet was 
easy, since Gladstone, although he had not concurred in the 
vote of want of confidence, declared his readiness to accept 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and there was no want of 
capable materials in the Liberal party. The Radicals were 
not exactly edified by this highly aristocratic Ministry. It 
contained three dukes besides the brother of the Duke of 
Bedford. Palmerston, however, ruled the roost. Persigny 
and D'Azeglio were in high glee, having found at length a 
willing ear for all their insinuations and intrigues. 

Palmerston had been only six days in office when he had 
the satisfaction of receiving the news of the Frencli victory at 
Solferino (Jime 24). This battle was one of those which was 
decisive from a political, but uidecisive from a miUtary, point 
of view. The Austrians, after extraordinary losses, quitted the 
battle-field in perfect order, and without leaving any trophies 
in the conquerors' hands. Beaedek had dealt the Piedmontese 
a mortal blow. The French army was so for exhausted, 
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that no thoughts could be entertained of foUowmg np the 
enemy, Li view of the fact that the Quadrilateral was still 
intact, Napoleon thought it necessary to ask for an armistice. 

Of the battle of Solferino, several contradiL-tory versions 
were current. According to the unanimous verdict of the 
English officers who were present in the Austrian and 
French headquarters at this murderous conflict, the Austrian 
troops of all ranks fought admirably, while the French only 
purchased victory by the sacrifice of their corps d'Hite. The 
generalship was as defective on the one side as on the other. 
The presence of both Emperors served only to increase the 
confusion. The last fact was confirmed to me a few weeks 
after the event by Count Schlik in Dresden. This brave 
cavalry officer, who had been entrusted oidy on the day 
before the battle with the chief command m place of Gyulai, 
had had no time to make the necessary dispositions. Thus 
the Austrian army had been made to take up a position 
whicli impartial strategists condemned as initenable. * The 
worst was," Schlik said to me, ' that I could take httle care 
of the battle on that disastrous day. My constant business 
was to prevent my Emperor from exposing himself too much. 
He was always where the shells were bursting most thickly.' 

At the first news of the armistice (July 7), Persigny re- 
ceived a project of peace consisting of three points, together 
with instructions to play it out as a proposal of mediation on 
the part of Englajid and Prussia, The terms suggested were 
the cession of Lombardy to Sardinia, and the independence of 
Venetia under an archduke. The fear, which the French 
Ambassador did not conceal from me, that Napoleon, by con- 
tinuing the war, was hazarding his crown and empire, amply 
explains Persigny'a intrigues. Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Bussell promised to support these terms, but on con- 
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dition tbat the Queen, who was then staying at the camp at 
Aldershot (July 10), approved of them. It was, therefore, 
a manifest falsehood when Persigny telegraphed to the 
Emperor, that the Enghsh Government had actually agreed 
to put thera forward as proposals of mediation in concert 
with Prussia. No such thing had ever been talked of. The 
Queen and Prince Albert were decidedly averse to demanding 
the surrender of Venetia from Austria, who, if she had lost 
a battle, was still in possession of the fortresses. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, as 8uch, never entered into Persigny's project, 
and had no idea of inviting Prussia to take part in a media- 
tion on this basis. Persigny's telegram, nevertheless, was a 
welcome means of negotiation in the hands of the French 
Emperor. 

Neither the French nor the Austrian Emperor could have 
seen with indifference the countless victims of this bloody 
campaign on the ghastly battle-field of Solferino. Both 
desired, therefore, to bring tlie unhappy war to an end. The 
beaten army was less threatened, being under the protection of 
their fortresses, than the victorious one. The latter had lost 
not only its best troops, but also a disproportionately large 
nnmber of officers, and was suffering from the drought occa- 
sioned by the unusual heat as well as from the marked hos- 
tility of the population. In addition to that. Napoleon was well 
aware tbat he bad not only to deal with the Austrian army, 
which had retreated in good order, and with the almost 
impregnable Quadrilateral. The German armies were rea^" 
to march, and Pelissier was not strong enough to prevent 
Prussian troops from pushing forward on Paris. In the e 
of a declaration of war by the German Bund, Napoleon wi 
have been obliged to retire across the Alps without achievi 

object of his campaign. It was therefore of vital in 
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aiice to conclude peace on the terms of uti pogsidetlg. Though 
he had promised to the Piedmontese the ' freedom of Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic,' and proclaimed this in his 
manifesto of war, he saw now tliat to carry out his pro- 
gramme must infalhhiy expose him to the dangers of a 
European coahtion. Of two evils, the less seemed to him a 
hreach of hin word. Accordingly he despatched a trusted agent, 
General Fleurj, behind the backs of his allies to the Austrian 
headquarters, with instructions to invite the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to a personal meeting at Villafranca. This chivalrous 
monarch had been gi-adually con\Tnced of the incompetence 
of his ministers and generals, and the sufferings of his braye 
army had torn his heart. He consented, therefore, to tfa*J 
proposed interview. At this meeting, where no witnesatH 
were present, the main points of the preliminai'ies of peace 
were agreed on between the two Emperors dnect. As was to 
have been expected, Persigny's telegram played the chief part 
in this discussion. The Emi>eror Francis Joseph, far too 
high-minded to think such perfidy possible, concluded peace 
under the imi)re8sion that Napoleon was really, as he boasted, 
imposing more favourable terras than those which the me- 
diating Powers, England and Prussia, would have demanded 
of him. He attached great weight tn the assurance that his 
relatives, who were under his protection, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and the Dukes of Modena and Parma, as well as the 
Pope, should suffer no loss of territory. But the chief reason 
that induced the Emperor to sacrifice Lombardy, was the 
financial straits of the Empne, which were insisted on so 
urgently by Baron von Bruck. The unpleasant discovery of 
considerable embezzlements may also have contributed not a 
little to demonstrate the necessity of administrative refon 
which could only be effected in time of peace. 
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The preliminaries of ViUafranca surprised all the world, 
and especially the Prince of Pnissia, who was prepared for 
war and ready to come to Austria's assistance. The keenest 
disappointment, of course, was felt in the Italian camp. 
Cavour behaved lilte a child, tendered his resignation, and 
railed against Napoleon's breach of faith. Victor Emmanuel 
showed himself more statesmanlike and shrewd. He accepted 
Lombardy as an instalment, in confident expectation that the 
rest would follow. This king had the peciiliar good fortune 
of always gaining something by losing battles. Beaten at 
Solferino, he acquired Lombardy ; while the defeats at Cus- 
tozza and Lissa brought him in seven years afterwards the 
kingdom of Venetia. Cavour's resignation was for Victor 
Emmanuel merely an incident, and failed to make him 
swerve for a moment from his course of national poUcy. The 
Quixotic idea of an Italian Confederation under the pre- 
sidency of the Pope was laughed at by this practical prince. 
He never troubled himself to dissipate such dreams. The 
Lombards hated the Piedmontese, Milan was jealous of 
Turin. The King could only hope to achieve a moral con- 
quest of this newly acquired province, by making Italian 
unity serve to reconcile provincial jealousies. That Napoleon 
had agreed to the restoration of the princes who had been 
driven out by the Hevolution, was a matter also of thorough 
indifference to Victor Emmanuel. He knew that all these 
apples had only to ripen, in order to drop of themselves ir 
his own hands. If genius consists of patience, as the E 
say, the King of Sardinia showed at this moment more 
than his Minister who resigned. 

In England there prevailed the deepest uneasiness ani 
I most decided distrust of Napoleon. The Derby Ministry 
Liesolved on an important strengthening of the navy, an- 
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complied in thia respeet witb the patriotic demands of the 
Court. The Volunteer movement also, which had found a 
warm eiipporter from its commenc^ement iu Prince Albert, 
and which led to the epontaneous formation of rifle corps in 
all the tQwn6 and counties of Enf;land, received the sanction 
and encouragement of the Government. Even the French- 
loving Palmerston was not behind the Tories in his zeal for 
this movement, which sprang into existence from the threats 
of the French colonels. 

It was soon seen that Napoleon's dreams of an Italian 
confederation were just as impracticable as some other stipu- 
lations of the peace prehminaries of Villafranca. Harassed 
and perplexed by the daily increabing difliculties occasioned 
by his policy, he took refuge again in the idea of a Congress 
as a plausible means of escape from the contradictions in 
which his want of foresight had involved him. Once more 
the sound common-sense of Prince Albert opened the eyes 
of the English Ministers, and saved them from the folly 
of pulling the Italian chestnuts out of the fire for the 
French. 

Before the plenipotentiaries of Austria and France met at 
Ziirich, to embody the aphorisms of Villafranca into a formal 
treaty, the Austrian Emperor had been anxious to come to a 
private understanding with the English Court. His .Embas- 
sador, Count Apponyi, was not equal to that task. A veteran 
of Austrian diplomacy was chosen, Prince Paul Estcrhazy, one 
of the most distinguisheu pupils of the then deceased Prince 
Metternich. While Apponyi was so grieved at the disasters 
in Italy that the Queen herself had to comfort and encourage 
him, it was a real pleasure to see the old Prince Paul bearing 
high the Austrian banner in London with the freshnes,s ajid 
confidence of youth. He was the type of a greater, if not a 
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better, time. 'J" en ai vu bien d'autres,' be constantly re- 
peated, to remind those about him that it was not the moment 
then for hanging down one's head. 

I saw the Prince a few honra after his arrival at Chandos 
Honse. Apponyi asked him shyly whether his Highness 
desired an invitation to a Court concert the nest evening. 
' Do not trouble yourself,' replied the Prince. ' I went im- 
mediEitely after my arrival to Prince Albert and sat with him 
for two hours. He invited me himself to the concert, and 
made me promise also to dine the next day with the Queen.' 

Prince Esterhazy had become terribly deaf, and spoke in 
such a loud voice that it was hardly possible to hold any 
serious conversation with him in society. But it was amus- 
ing to see how thoroughly at home he felt. He knew every- 
body. Hia appearance at Buckingham Palace made quite a 
stir. The heaj-ty ' How do you do ? ' with which he greeted 
his old friends quite rang through the large halls, and more 
than once he added, ' How glad I am to see you ! I thought 
you were dead long ago.' 

The Queen herself said to me that evening, ' 1 have been 
80 pleased to see Prince Paul again. It is an agreeable 
reminder of the days of my childhood. If only he wouldn't 
shont 80 terribly. You cannot speak a word with him with- 
out everybody hearing it,' 

On the veteran who had negotiated with Napoleo' 
Talleyrand, and counted Wellington and Castlerea] 
his most intimate friends, it was only natural thi 
the present generation should make much impresaii 
had treated Lord Palmerston and Lord John, at tl 
mencement of their career, as his inferiors, and he 
them now in much the same way. Of a Congress, of t\ 
he would hear nothing. The matter was settled. Wh, 
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remained to be done would hv looked after by CoUoredo ■ 
Karolj-i ot Zurich. 

I had several opportunities at that time of explaining to 
Prince Esterhazy my views of affairs in England, and 1 was 
pleased to hear afterwards that he had said he largely agreed 
with them, From London he went to Paris, where I mel 
him after the Session. With liia sound and pertinent judg- 
ment on Napoleon's rlgime, I could only express my absolate 
concurrence. 

During my leave of absence I spent some weeks in 
Dresden, in order to acquaint myself in some degree with 
the state of things in Germany. The short but bloody cam- 
paign in Italy had produced the most lamentable results. 
People there, lookuig only at Napoleon's success, overrated bis 
power. The deep-rooted distrust of liis policy was shared by 
all parties alike. There were uo traces of any desire for an- 
other Ehenish Confederation. On the contrary, there was a 
general feeling of uiicertainty and weakness. Barren recrimi- 
nations between Vienna and Berlin had only embittered the 
old rivalry. Austria complained of having been left in the 
lurch by her natural allies, and her partisans held the 
Berlin Cabinet responsible for the passive attitude of Ger- 
many. In Prussia, all the blame was cast on the thwai'ting 
policy of the Vienna Cabinet, and their tendency to treat the 
Great Power of Northern Germany rather as a vt^sal than an 
ally. It was stated that at the two decisive moments, at the 
beginning and the end of the war, the Austrian negotiators 
sent to Berhn had been surprised by the action of their own 
Government. In point of fact, the Archduke Albert had 
protested against sending the ultimatum to Tm-in, and quitted 
Berlin in the hope of preventing it. In like manner Prince 
Windischgratz had urgently warned against a premature oon- 
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elusion 01 peace, aaid, on his warnicgH being disregarded, had 
left Berlin with the object of his journey unfiiliilled. Equally 
sterile had been the mission of the Prussian General von 
Willisen to Vienna. 

Count Buol was forced to bow to the storm, and hand over 
the Foi'eign Ministry to Count Bernhard von Bechberg, the 
Austrian Minister Plenipotentiary to the Bund, and President 
of the Diet since 1855. Belonging to a family formerly im- 
mediate of the Empire, and holding property in Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, Bechberg was a foreigner and without roots in 
the country of his adoption. The financial embarrassments, 
which had increased since the suicide of Bruck, peremp- 
torily urged the necessity of reverting to constitutional 
paths. 

The disastrous Italian campaign dissipated to some extent 
the nimbus with which Sehwarzenberg and Radetzky had 
invested the Empire. It was only natural that the eyes of 
German patriots should turn again to Berlin. The convic- 
tion, which had been slumbermg for the last ten years, that 
Prussia alone could protect Germany against French ambition, 
obtained new adherents. The Natiojial Vercin,' then in jiro- 
cess of formation, soon became the organ of these aspirations. 
But the most important thing was that the fruitless mobilisa- 
tion of the Prussian army had revealed to the Prince Regent 
the faults and shortcomings of the Prussian military system, 
and coniirmed the observations he had made during the 
Baden campaign of 184y. Thus out of this costly prepar 
tion for war grew the fixed resolve to replace the ©■ 
organisation of the Prussian army by a new one, 
adapted to its purposes. 

■ The object of thia Nfttional Leajfue, as it was called, was to put Pi 
to the eiolaBion of Austria, at the head of Germany. — Eo. 
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of the Negotiations— Lord John RuBsell's Speech to his Constituents. — 
LUbon, May 6 : The solemn Suit for the Hand of the Infanta of Portngal. 



Lisbon: Jan. 2S, 1859. - 

SnjoE the Bill concerning the dowry of the Infanta vtJM 
agreed to unanimously and without discussion by th^ 
Chamher of Deputies on the 24th, and in the same gratifying 
manner by the Peers on the 26th, the negotiations as to the 
marriage treaty have so far prospered, tliat in a couple of 
days we may hope to see the treaty signed. If so, this 
result, unprecedented in the annals of Portugal, will be due 
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to a special dispensation of Providence, For under such un- 
favourable c ire Qm stances as the present, a transaction of this 
kind has hardly ever been completed in six weeks. 

The Ministry since the day of its formation has been in 
a constant state of dissolution. Its history is one unbroken 
crisis. All attempts to complete it have hitherlo failed. 
The Marquis de Louie and Count d'Avila belong to different 
political parties. The latter is a Chartist, that is a supporter, 
in a strictly monai'chical sense, of the Charter gi'anted by 
Dom Pedro, while Louie belongs to the extreme Liberal 
party, which is called — I have never learnt why — the 
historical party. There is no question of Radicalism. De 
Louie would be sorely puzzled if be were asked as to 
his political creed. He lacks neither good intentions nor 
tact and sound common-sense ; but a Minister with less idea 
of business than the indolent and forgetful Marquis, it 
would be difficult to find. He disarms his adversaries 
by an ingenuousness bordering on tunrcte. Thus he was 
lately reminded in the Chamber of Peers of the Junta of 
Oporto, of which he was a member, and whose open rebel- 
hon against Queen Maria da Gloria was only put down by 
the intervention of Sir H. Seymour. Far from being in the 
least embfirrassed by these reminiscences, the Prime Minister 
observed that he esteemed it the highest honour to have 
belonged to that revolutionary brotherhood. Another time 
he was asked — ^and it was well known that he was Grand 
Master of the Freemasons in Portugal- -whether he belonged 
to any secret society. Although all secret societies, and 
especially the Freemasons, are forbidden by law in Portugal, 
the Marquis did not hesitate to answer the question in the 
affirmative. Li spite, however, of all these incongruities, 
Louie is extremely popular, not only in the Cortes, but in the 
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country, while from hie loTe of truth, and, pfrhaps, from his 
very indolence, he suits the young King, who likes him. Were 
the Marquis to fall, the King and country would probably 
relapse under the rule of the Rvrinicritdorfs, whose aim is to 
regenerate Portugal under the leadership of the old Buke of 
Saldanha — -a party who profess to be more Conservative than 
the present Ministry, and boast that of the fifteen Revolutions 
experienced by Portugal during the last foui'teen years, they 
have not caused as many as Louie and his friends. The Re- 
generadoreg reject the notion of a Coalition Ministry, couuting. 
as they do, on the speedy accession of their leader, whose 
ambition is boundless, but whose honesty, according to our 
German ideas, is open to doubt. In England, Saldanha 
would be called an old humbug. Here people are afraid of 
him, since the few who are at all fit for posts in the Ministrj' 
are his adherents. The only statesman in the country. Count 
Thomar, the chief of the Conservative party, had become for 
the present impossible since Saldanha's last pronnnciam\ 
Nothing was left, therefore, but to let the machine of Govi 
ment remain for the time inactive, by putting its mani 
ment nominally into the hands of Louie. 

However, there is a limit to everything, even to Portu- 
! patience. ' Interpellations ' beyond number urge the 
completion of the Cabinet, The majority, who have hitherto 
kept the Premier in power, are said to have already threat- 
ened to desert him in the Chamber of Deputies if an end is 
not put at once to the present state of things. The Miniater 
of Finance himself confessed to me to-day that there ia^ 
regular Ministerial crisis. Count d'Avila is, therefore, doi 
proud of having settled the question of the Infanta's dowry in 
the Cortes, as a change of Ministry would have occasioned 
endless delay. 
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London : NFarch -J, 1AS9. 

As a rule the impresBioiiB received by a, three days' stay in 
Paris are kaleidoscopic and contradictory. It must, there- 
fore, be regarded as a Bymptom of an abnormal state of 
things if the same picture reappears always in different 
colours, the same course of ideas in conversations with utterly 
different people. 

At the present moment a sinister apprehension is weigh- 
ing, like a nightmare, on the minds of all. It is feared 
that the fate of France and the immediate fnture of Europe 
are resting in the hands of a man whose mind has lost its 
balance, whose high-flying projects have become idiosyn- 
crasies, his firmness of character obstinacy, and his personal 
courage benumbed into a blind fatalism by his terror at real 
or imaginary dangers. (,>img Dens ndl perdere,priiig ihmentat. 

What struck me most of all that I saw in Paris, was the 
Emperor's changed appearance. I saw his Majesty, sur- 
rounded by several aides-de-camp, in the Champe-Elyaees. I 
had some trouble in recognising in the horseman bowed, 
and staring fixedly before him, and hanging apparently 
powerless in his saddle, the ruler whose dignity, scarcely a 
twelvemonth ago, was so impressive, and whose smile was 
so bewitching. He looked at least ten years older. Of the 
thousands whom the spring air had tempted out of doors, 
not one appeared to notice the monarch, at least not one 
saluted him. In Paris terror reigns supreme : the Emperor 
assassins, the Ministers and Generals fear the Emperor. 
Et la peur ne rammne pan. No one has the Emperor's ear 
■unless it be Prince Napoleon, whose growing influence fore- 
shadows rather than conceals ambitious plans. AH France 
desires peace, but offers only a mute resistance to her silent 
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monarch. Never has Bpeech been more free, or the press more 
servile, than at preBcnt. 

War in Italy ia a certainty, only it ia to be no second 
edition of the epopee of Marengo, but a mere mock contest, a 
coup (Ic thriitre. 

An English friend, wbose official position made him speak 
with authority, described the situation as follows : ' It is not 
possible to build a second Louvre. The park in the Boia de 
Boulogne is finished. The hi des svgpecu has been a failure. 
Every resource has been exhausted. Napoleon thinka it is 
only on the battle-field that he can re-estabUsh his position, 
undermined as it ia on all sides. As for what comes nest, 
he cares not a jot. If victorious, he would settle the fate of 
Italy, perhaps satisfy his now troublesome cousin with the 
Iron Crown, and claim nothing for France herself. This is 
his plan. If he fails, all is lost. It is the usual game of this 
Imperial adventurer to stake everything on one throw. In- 
dustry is suffering from the pressure of uncertainty. Why 
should that trouble him ? On the contrary, so much the 
better! How could these intircte in/imPs of a nation of 
thirty-five millions presume to cross the monarch's secret 
plans? Every obstacle only urges him further forward. 
Every concession encourages him to demand more. He 
welcomes every pretext for hurrying matters to a crisis. Do 
not allow,' concluded the EiigUshman, ' the now awakened 
national feeUng in Germany to go to sleep again. Nothing 
but prompt and unanimous action can save Europe from a 
new Bonapartist deluge. Nothing but the union of the 
German Governments can preserve or, at least, soon restore 
peace. The Rhine must be defended in Italy. As long as a 
Bonaparte sits upon the tlirone of France, every Great Powei' 
should have at least 150,000 men prepared to march.' 
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The Austrian Ambassador, whom I went to see the 
evening before my departure, laid his views before me with 
great candour. He fully approves of Cardinal AntoneUi's 
demand that Austria and France should evacuate the Papal 
States. At the French Foreign Ministry this demand is 
regarded as a complication endangering the maintenance of 
peEiee. The quieting assurances which the Due de Gramont 
has had to make in the name of the Emperor Napoleon, 
have produced and are bound to produce at Rome a dia- 
metrically opposite effect, inasmuch as he spoke always 
of the Pope personally, and not of the Holy Bee. In the 
event of a Franco-Austrian war, the personal position of the 
Pope would certainly seem to be threatened if the French 
garrison were left in Eome. Moreover, the contemplated 
removal of the Curia to Avignon might appear such a serious 
eventuality, as to make it preferable to let matters proceed to 
open revolution. Baton Hiibner in no way underrated this 
latter danger. He considers war inevitable, not so much 
on account of the Emperor's position at home — Napoleon 
Ijt'ing obUged to swim against the stream of public opinion — 
but from the binding promises he seems to have made to the 
leaders of the Itahan Revolution. The Austrian Ambassador's 
main anxiety lies in the political, not the military, aspect of 
the threatened conflict. Everything, in his opinion, depends 
on the Austrian Cabinet's contriving and commencing the 
war under the most favourable conditions possible. 1 repre- 
sented to him the fear lest Napoleon should pervert Lord 
Cowley'a mission to Vienna into a means of depriving the 
English Government of their freedom of action by barren 
negotiations. On this point, however. Baron Hiibner spoke 
with the fullest confidence in the personal quahties of his 
JJritish colleague, who, notwithstanding bis intimate relatioQA- 
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with the French Court, is too straightforward, he says, i 
to condemn in plain terms the present policy of Napoleon.] 



London : March 3, 1 

My first care on returning was to obtain ajj audience] 
Prince Albert. He has now more than ever the threads of 
high politics in his hand. This afternoon, at half-past five, 
his Royal Highness received me in his private room. 

My remark tliat, after a two months' exile in European 
Africa, I had witnessed, not without surprise, the excitement 
which had taken possession of Germany from one end to the 
other, turned the conversation upon the burning question of 
the day. After a few words of warm acknowledgment of 
the patriotic spirit which animated the German Governmeuts 
and people, the Prince espoimded to me the situation as 
follows : 

' The game stands simply thus. Every time I have seen 
the Emperor Napoleon, he has endeavoured to persuade me 
that there was only one means of preventing the comphea- 
tions he foresaw, namely that England and France should 
come to a pre\'iouB understanding as to the reconstruction of 
the map of Europe. A last attempt of this kind was mode 
at Cherbourg. To this I invariably repHed: We in England 
maintain that there are no better means of bringing about 
the complications feared, than to tie one's hands against 
eventualities of the future, since by so doing the party 
who has an interest in change can morally compel the 
other to co-o^jerate. To play such a part no British states- 
man would either now or at any future time consent, and 
least of all would I. The Emperor regi-etted what he called 
these mistaken English theories. I cut short the discussion 
by remarking that he would find himself convinced to his cost 
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of the correctness of our priaciple. I know that during the 
Confereneefl at Paris, and indeed at Compi6gne also, a similar 
attempt was made with others, but each time in vain. The 
Emperor has foimd at length his man at Plombieres, Ib 
Cavour the tool of Napoleon, or Napoleon the dupe of the 
Piedmontese Minister ? I know not. Secrets hid in the 
bosom of a third party are past finding out. In our own 
interest, as in the interest of peace, we cling firmly at present 
to the most favourable conjecture. We assume that the 
French Emperor does not desire war at any price, but has 
only given assurances to the Sardinians for certain eventuali- 
ties. In all probability he has promised to support Pied- 
mont in the event of an attack, I conclude this from what 
Cavour himself says, who continues to talk idly about a pre- 
tended attack by Austria. The Emperor has written to us 
saying that he desires the maintenance of peace, but must 
beg that people in England and Germany will leave off taking; 
precautions against the impending danger of a war- These 
might easily oblige him to draw the sword, in order to retain 
bis own position in France." 

I knew already from other quarters that the Emperor's 
private letter, to which the Prince evidently referred, had 
excited genuine indignation, and increased still more the 
flnspicion already prevailing. 

What, then, under these circumstances is the proper 
<«oarse for our policy to take ? Plainly, nothing else but to 
deprive the aggressive party of all excuse for striking a blow, 
BO as to put that party entirety in the wrong. That is the 
position which we have hitherto taken up, and which we 
recommend Germany also to adopt. We desire, therefore, 
that the German Governments should maintain for the pre- 
sent A calm reserve, moderate their patriotic zeal, and abstain 

yah. I. T 
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from encouraging Anstria in her i>erbapB too unbending atti- 
tode. Anstria must be able to toimt implicitly on the 
public opinion of Europe, and especially of England. If only 
people in Vienna would understand that this is our honest de- 
sire ! In England the so-called oppressed Italian uationalitj 
has still the sympathies of a powerful party on ita side. It 
is important to disarm this party, and, above all, to strengthen 
Austria's moral position. Not miless Austria can rely abso- 
lutely upon Germany, and in the second instance ujion our- 
selves, will she be able to undertake, with the full prospect 
of victory, the cliastisement of the intended crime, I would 
from my heart that this could be understood in Vienna, ; and, 
thank God ! the news we have received from Lord Cowley is 
hitherto assuring, 

' Aa regards Germany, Count Buol baa again made a 
blunder. The circular despatch of February 5 was a mistake, 
for which he has already paid the penalty. It has wantonly 
offended Prussia. This pride, so thoroughly Hapsbiu-gian, 
and 80 suspiciously increased by the victories in Hungary 
and Italy, is now out of place ; and Austria is wrong in 
thinking that Germany is boimd to defend the non-German 
possessions of the Austrian Emperor, By withholding from 
the Berlin Cabinet the circular despatch, addressed to all the 
German Courts, an unnecessary affront has l>een offered to 
Prussia, whose army might still prove useful. It was e\idently 
hoped that she would be compelled by the other members of 
the Bund, as well as by puhlic opmion, to give active support 
to Austria in maintaining her possessions in Italy.' 

This mistaken supposition of the Prince it was easy to 
refute. 

' The real motive of the Vienna Cabmet," I remarked, ' in 
not addressing the Circulai' of February 5 also to Berlin, was 
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a feeling of regard for Prussia's position as a Great Power. 
In point of fact, the Berlin Cabinet was informed, by direct 
negotiations between the two Courts, earlier and more fully 
than the rest of us. It is to be hoped that the Prince Regent's 
sense of chivalry will be superior to such petty jealousies, 
which only make us laughed at by other countries and en- 
courage the war party in France. This sensitiveness of the 
Pruasian Government is really nothing hut a blind. Some 
Prussian papers aetnally demand that assistance should only 
be given to Austria in retiu-n for bare cash. The question 
now, however, is not one of Austria, hut of Germany. The 
Bhine must be defended on the Mincio. If the meditated 
attack on the left wing of the German position, in Italy, is 
successful, we must expect to see it repeated against the right 
wing. And if France is victorious on the Rhine, England's 
turn will come. It is, therefore, clearly in the interest of 
Germany and England to check in the bud what your High- 
ness has stigmatised so pointedly as a rriinf,' 

To all this the Prince at once assented. 

' It follows, then,' I continued, ' that the position of 
Prussia and the rest of Germany must not be identified with 
that of England ; on the contrary, care must he taken that 
Prussia, or rather the German Confederation, shall always 
be a step ahead of England." 

This also the Prince did not dispute, but he advised the 
greatest caution. For political and, above all, military 
reasons, he said, ten to one could be adduced to show the 
importance of preventing the French Emperor from first 
attacking the Rhine. It was obvious, therefore, that Ger- 
many, before taking action, should await the consumma- 
tion of the intended international crime. The man who, 
apart from this, chiefly excited the hatred of Napoleon, 
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was the Prince Regent. That was a fact we must not 
forget. 

'Only let the French armies,' said the Prince, 'exhaust 
themselves by what we hope will he their impotent assaults 
upon the Austrian defensive position in Italy. Keflect tliat 
the French Emperor, if he is foolish enough to invade Italy, 
will not come, like the First Consul, into aji enemy's country, 
but must appear as the ally of Piedmont. He has no longer 
at hia disposal those treasures which the First Napoleon looted, 
and with which he was able to maintain his troopa. The 
French army in Lombardy must now be paid for out of the 
pockets of the French rentiers. People in Paris seem to for- 
get this fact, and yet it will weigh heavily in the balance, for 
it is bound to make the war more unpopular than ever.' 

I could not, of course, follow the Prince in his remarks 
on the subject of strategy. I simply observed that it was 
Prussia's interest to stand up with all her might for the 
honour of Germany. The loftier and more unselfish view the 
Prince Eegent took of the task before him, the more certain 
could he be of his reward. 

After this digression, which I do not regret, since my 
words seemed to make an impression, I turned the conversa- 
tion again to Italy. I asked whether and how far the treatise 
existing between Austria and the lesser Itahan States were to 
be included in the scope of the concessions recommended to 
the Austrian Cabinet, with the view of placing Austria in tbe 
most advantageous diplomatic poaitiou, and her opponents m 
pied da mur ? 

' Must not Austria,' I urged, ' regard it as a matter of 
honour not to desert those in the hour of danger whom she 
has promised to aid and protect ? Can she possibly counte- 
nance the absurd theories of the sophist Cavour ? Has not 
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every sovereign the right to conclude treaties with other 
sovereigns ? Is it not the fable of the wolf and the lamb over 
again, when defensive treaties between nations are found to 
serve as a mere screen for aggression and usurpation ? ' 

' You are perfectly right,' repHed the Prince. ' But cannot 
or will not Piedmont pltiad in answer to this : I am bound in 
honour to keep the promises I have made to the party of 
independence ? ' 

' But surely,' I broke in, ' the party of independence is 
after all no legally constituted power ? ' 

' Certainly not ; but we can do nothing in this matter 
with our German ideas of legal right. There are people who 
only acknowledge the right of the stronger, and insist that 
the party of independence is the stronger in Parma, Tuscany, 
and Modena, Austria's only object, they say, in concluding 
treaties, to the suppression of liberty, with these Govern- 
ments, was to extend her power beyond the frontiers assigned 
to her in 1815. " The cry of enslaved Italy," so people are 
exclaiming in Turin, " rings in our ears, and Piedmont must 
hasten to the aid of the oppressed." Unfortunately, there 
are very many people in this country who attach more im- 
portance to such phrases than they deserve. Is a Govern- 
ment which can only be maintained by the help of foreign 
bayonets, a lawful one ? Some will say Yes to this question, 
and others No. The Italian people think differently on that 
subject to the Germans. I don't feel myself called on to 
decide between them. I merely assert that the question of 
right is doubtful, as in fact it has been doubted.' 

' Let US dismiss, then, the question of right,' I replied, 

' and look simply at the question of expediency. Can Austria 

he expected to weaken her defensive position voluntarily and 

, without constraint ? Suppose, for instance, that England 
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found herself on the eve of a war with France and America : 
what would English Ministers think of a mediatiug Power 
who required them to cancel treaties with Portugal, because 
the Americans would only abstain from war if the strong 
position of Lisbon were surrendered to them ? ' 

' I readily admit that the question is as difficult as it is 
deUcate. Everything depends on skilful diplomatic handling. 
That has, certainly, not been of late the strongest side of the 
Vienna Cabinet. They have often enough ruined their best 
chances by want of skill. What would you say if, for ex- 
ample, the gi'ievance now alleged against Austria by France 
and Sardinia, that she has extended, contrary to treaty, her 
influence to Parma, Tuscany, and Modena, were treated diplo- 
matieally in a similar manner to the question of the Itoman 
occupation ? ' 

I was forced to admit that Cardinal Antonelli's move 
must have been a very clever one, having caused the 
utmost irritation m Paris and the greatest dehght ui 
Yienna. 

' Whether it was a " clever move," ' said the Prince with a 
emile, ' I must leave an open question. It was we who in- 
spired it. We considered the outbreak of a revolution in Kome, 
which France is still labouring to provoke, to be the lesser 
evil. The withdrawal of the Austrian troops from the Lega- 
tions will make the desired impression here, and also enable 
the Austrian army to concentrate better in Lombardy. What 
if the Austrian Emperor should now declare that he was 
prepared, under certain conditions, to renounce the rights 
Becured to him by the separate treaties with Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena ? What if he were to demand, as a sine qHii turn 
condition, extensive guarantees for the maintenance of peace 
and order, and were to stipulate besides that the princes of 
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those three Duchies should take the initiative ia cancelling 
the treaties of protection ? ' 

At the close of our converaation we discussed the position 
of Kussia in the expected war. I mentioned the discloBUies 
received some eight or ten days ago in Paris, and added that 
they had visibly cooled down the illusions encouraged by tlic 
Grand Dulse Constantine's imprudent utterances in Paris and 
Turin. Thus much was clear, that Hussia could not think of 
engaging in any offensive war for the next five years. The 
French Emperor's ill-humour had been manifestly increased 
by his having been undeceived in his hopes of Bussian co- 
operation. Moreover, the efforts of the Russian Empress and 
the so-called German Party in St. Petersburg did not appear 
to have been altogether fruitless. 

The Prince listened to these remarks with evident satis- 
faction. He shared my conviction that Germany, if united, 
had nothing to fear from Gortsehakoffs ' neutralite inquie- 
tante.' It would be a more serious matter — and this he said 
with emphasis — if France were to meditate an attack on 
Venetia, together with a repetition of Marshal Marmout'a 
expedition. In that case, Russia might show her hand in a 
manner very dangerous to Austria, by possibly enlisting in 
her fovour the Panslavistic sympathies of the frontier popu- 
lations. 

* I throw this out,' concluded Prince Albert, ' merely ae a, 
conjecture. Were I the French Emjieror and had to conduct 
war against Austria, I would begin there and not in Italy. 

10 knows what has taken the Grand Duke ConHtantinc to 
.thens ? Does he mean to set the Eaut id flames ? If 
we are now on the eve of incalculable compUctttl 
Austria will require all her energiea," 
The Prince took leave of me most gf 
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me to keep this conversation strictly secret and not to write 
by post. France was now naing every effort to obtain copies 
of all despatches, however small their interest. King Leopold 
bad been obliged about a week ago to change all the post- 
office officials in Osteud, where French bribes had caused the 
utmost mischief. It would be as well, therefore, to keep a 
watchful eye in Vienna on the ofSeials of the French railway 
company, and not spai-e the cKpense of special mesaengers. 



London : March 3D, 1B69. 
I did not fail to announce to you by telegraph the peaceful 
turn things have taken the day before yesteiday in Paris, and 
yesterday in Vienna. I happened fortunately to witness the 
first impression made on the leading English Ministers by 
Austria's conditional acceptance of the French proposal of ftfl 
Congress. fl 

On the 18th, Lord Malmesbury told the Austrian Ambsfl^ 
sador that Lord Cowley, as he had informed him by tele- 
gi-aph, had found Napoleon most favom'ably disposed. The 
British Ambassador had frankly confessed that he did not 
bring with him any definite and formulated proposals of 
mediation ; but that, nevertheless, a very conciliatory dis- 
position was then prevailing in Vienna, which — on the 
supposition of its being responded to by France— afforded 
hopes of a peaceful settlement of the ItaHan question. The 
Emperor had answered that he regretted that no distinct 
proposals of mediation were forthcoming, but that he found 
elements in what Lord Cowley had confidentially communi- 
cated, which might possibly lead to a diplomatic understanding. 
Great faults had been committed on both sides ; but Sardinia 
was responsible for the greatest. There was still time, how- 
ever, to seek an escape from a situation which it was his 
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sincere desire to terminate. If the Emperor of Austria would 
consent to the summoning of a Congress of tlie Five Powers 
iu some neutral city, France would do her best to make that 
proposal acceptable. France could not oppose the outspoken 
will of Europe, and he, Napoleon, would be then no longer 
accused of having broken hia word with the Italians. Such is 
the substance of Lord Cowley's first report. 

Lord Malmesbui'y immediately instructed Lord Augustus 
Loftua urgently to recommend to the Austrian Government 
the acceptance of the French proposal, in which Ilussia had 
concurred. Count Apponyi was requested orally at the same 
time to give his warmest support to this recommendation, 
and was positively assured that the Congress would of course 
consider the territorial position of Austria, as well as the 
boundaries of the Italian States, fixed by the Treaties of 
1815, as a fundamental matter unalterable, and altogether 
outside the scope of discussion. The exclusive points for 
deliberation would be the evacuation of the Papal States, the 
administrative reforms to be recommended to the Court of 
Eome, and the special treaties between Austria and some of 
the ItaUan Governments. Apponyi having ascertained these 
points, resolved to telegraph for iuatructions to his Court. 

The decided manner in which the Austrian Cabinet 
repudiated any interference in Austria's treaty relations, had 
made the deepest impression on Lord Cowley, and indirectly 
on the British Ministers. The latter, moreover, made no 
secret of confessing that Austria would be fully justified io 
refusing to recognise the competence of the European I 
pagus with reference to the Italian question. They were, tlv 
fore, all the more prepared for a refusal when they 
for the first time, from Lord Cowley's despat^heSi 
^tent of Austria's preparations for war. All the grea 
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their delight, not to say their thankfulness, on receiving Uie 
telegram, which ha{ipened to arrive last night during a grand 
dinner, to which Count Apponyi had invited Lord Derb}-. 
Lord Xfalraeshnry, Disraeli, and other prominent members of 
the Cabinet, and where I was present also. 

This telegram was deUvered to the Austrian First Secre- 
tary of Legation just as the ladies had left the dining-room. 
Shortly afterwards its contents were communicated to the 
English Ministers. Austria's conditional acceptance of the 
French proposal of a Congress was interpreted as a new proof 
of her desire to resume to its full extent the old alliance with 
England. The cordial acknowledgments expressed to Count 
Apponji by Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbury, and Disraeli, will 
be hailed with satisfaction in Vienna. The Austrian Cabinet 
will not repent the sacrifice it has made to moderation and a 
spirit of compliance. It is plain that the distrust in Napo- 
leon's love of peace was only too well justified. Was not the 
last French move intended, perhaps, simply as a means of 
giving France time to prepare for war ? Be that, however, as 
it may, the importance to Austria of having enlisted public 
opinion in Germany and England on her side, cannot possibly 
be over-estimated. The mihtary and financial disadvantages 
caused by the postponement of a war which has been alw 
regarded by pessimists as inevitable, are not worth considei 
tion when compared with the political advantages thii^ 
obtained. For if the dehberations of the Congress result in 
war, the diplomatic position she has acquired will materie 
lighten the strategic task of her generals. If, 
Congress leads to the neutralisation and disarming of t 
dinia, to the heahng of the wounds in the Austrian body 
politic, which have been kept open so industriously by those 
who envy and hate her, and to a renewed guarantee 
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international law, of her poHsessiona, as established by treaty, 
these results would exhibit peaceful coii<j;uest6 of undeniable 
value. But it will be time to halloo when out of the wood. 
The danger is not yet over, though its full extent may now 
at length have dawued on the tiiaii who raised the atorm. Is 
there anywhere a spell to buid the unchained hordes of the 
Italian party of revolution on the Ticino? And if such a 
thing can be done, is there an honest determination to do it ? 
These are questions which the future alone can solve. 

Lord Derby summed up to me the situation in this san- 
gajne remark : ' I think that the prospects of peace have 
never been so bright as to-day.' 

One word in conclusion, which explains the English policy 
>«f mediation. 

' Our coast defences and our naval preparations,' said 
Disraeh to me in the strictest confidence, ' are not yet com- 
pleted. We require a full twelvemonth for that purpose. If 
■wc can manage to put off war till then, we shall have nothing 
any longer to fear from the French.' 

London : March 24, 18S9. 
I have only succeeded this evening in clearing up the 
mistake contained in my telegrams and letter of the 20th. 
The mischievous habit in this country of employing the 
telegraph for intricate and delicate negotiations, has evils 
which justify only too well the distrust entertained by the 
old school against this rapid and multiplied interchange of 
ideas. It is almost incredible, but none the less true, that 
the English Government have remained for two whole 
days under the impression that the proposal of the Con- 
gress came from France. It was the Note in the ' Moniteur ' 
of the 22nd that first explained the misunderstanding, for 
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wbieli the French Am has sad or in this country is 
responsible, 

When Lord Mahnesbury telegraphed to Lord AugustuB 
LoftUB on the 18th, and made the verbal etatement to Connt 
Apponyi which I have previously reported, he did so noder 
the conviction that the proposal for the Congress had ori- 
ginated with the French. Then followed on the 19th the 
conditional acceptance by Austiia, before the official invitatii 
to the Congress from Russia, not from France, could poss 
have reached Vienna. The quiproquo could only have fac 
tated Austria's decision, while here it has enhanced i 
gratitude for this proof of her peaceful disposition and friend 
feeling towards England. Count Buol yesterday infon 
the Russian representative in Vienna of bis G-overomeDl 
official Eiceeptance of the proposal, and the Five Great PowerS 
are now ready to take part in the Congress. Count Buot's 
desire to see the Italian Governments, with whom Austria 
concluded the much talked-of separate treaties, invited I 
send representatives, will now make it impossible to excllM 
Sardinia, as was originally intended. Count Cavour i 
pected to-night at Paris, where he has ordered the Sardi 
Minister here, the Marquis d'AzegUo, to meet him. 

The choice of Aix-la-CbapeUe, which is desired here, I 
the meeting of the Congress, baa been objected to by Franot 
on the ground that Aix-la-Chapelle is not a neutral pla 
Count Bernstorff suggests to me, not without reason, i 
after this objection to a Prussian city, the perfidious eulof 
lavished on the Prussian Government in the Note 
' Moniteur ' of the 15tb could never have been meant j 
earnest. 
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Londua; Much 37, 1359. 

It hii9 rarely been more difficult than just at present, to 
follow the diBSolving views of State policy. The telegraphic 
deBpatcbes, which cross one another hourly, often change the 
situation so suddenly, that to-day'a fact becomes to-morrow's 
fiction. 

The stranRe misunderstanding of whtcli I informed you in 
my letter of the 24th, has left behind it here, as well as in 
Vienna, a certain feeling of irritation not altogether favour- 
able to peace. Lord Malmesbury is evidently puzzled bow to 
answer the ijuestion in Parliament which Lord Clarendon 
postponed last Friday, out of pure courtesy, till to-morrow 
evening. Granted that Lord Cowley has paved the way for 
this European Congress, Granted also that the action of the 
British Cabinet has done much to enable Austria to join that 
Congress. Still, in the eyes of the world, the glory of having 
discovered this i)eaceful solution is due to Russia. It will 
cost the English Ministers some pains, therefore, to explain to 
the Opposition why tbey allowed the initiative to be taken by 
a Power less interested than England in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Italian question. Moreover, the material acquired 
"by the confidential negotiations with Austria has become to 
fiome extent useless. The Austrian Cabinet adheres simply to 
the Russian proposal, as stated correctly in the Note in the 
' Moniteur ' of the *22nd. Austria announces her readiness to 
join the Congress of the Five Powers, awaits the communi- 
cation of the points of discussion put forward prospectively 
by Buaeia, protests against the admittance of Sardinia, 
and demands, above all, that the latter should disarm. 
This disarmament is now regarded in Vienna as a cer- 
tainty since the assurances obtained from Najwleon. The 
Austrian proposal to admit Tuscany, Parma, and Modena 
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with a consultative voice, was naturally waived directly it was 
understood in Vienna that Sardinia also, in that case, would 
have to be admitted. Cavour and his French friends are 
asiiig fe^'ery effort nevertheless to prevent Sardinia's exclusion. 
As to liussia, it is not to he expected that she should employ 
her newly acquired influence in Europe on behalf of Austria. 
The present Bi-itish Ministry is, however, on the eve of break- 
ing up, and the new one will not be disposed to stand up for 
Austria's rights. All these are gloomy signs, which must 
strengthen the conviction that the ray of sunshine that seemecU- 
to light up the European horizon has only served to i 
more clearly the danger of the threatenmg storm. 



seemecU— 



London : Miiroh 30, 18S9. 

Lord Mahnesbury found himself compelled, at yesterday's 
sitting of the House of Lords, to correct his answer as re- 
ported in the ' Times," hy statmg that he had received the 
first communication respecting the proposal of a Congress 
from the French Ambassador, and not from Baron Brunuow. 
About the misunderstanding which I mentioned to you in my 
last letter, the Foreign Secretaiy naturally said nothing, being 
unwilling to expose the peace-lo\Tng Duke of Malakoff, The 
latter had occasioned the misunderstanding by having foi: 
gotten to bring with him Walewaki's despatch, the text < 
which first explained to Lord Malmesbury two days afterwai 
that the proposal came not from France but from Russia. 

On the 22nd or 23rd Baron Brunnow first deliv( 
Russia's formal invitation to a Congi-ess. In reply to Mai 
bury's remark, ' Vous venez trop tard, nous savons d^ja < 
que vous nous apportez,' he stated that he brought with hid 
not merely the invitation, but also the agreement of hia ( 
to the four conditions proposed by England. 
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Prussia, too, had already assented to those conditions, and 
France also under certain reservations. Austria's reply is 
still delayed, as she is awaiting the commimication in writing 
of the points for discussion. 

London : April 6, 1S50. 

The prospect of a Congress is becoming daily more remote, 
and the negotiations on the subject are ceasing to attract 
attention. The Ministerial crisis which has suddenly oc- 
curred, and the inevitable dissolution of Parliament, are 
paralysing the action of the Government. 

The rontrecoiip has not been wanting in Paris and Turin. 
The spoiled darling — not of the Graces, but of the Franco- 
BuBsian cntfntc, as, earlier, of the Anglo-French alliance — is 
holding language since his return from Paris which can only 
be explained by the policy of despaii- if it has not been inspired 
by the French Emperor himself. Count Cavour flatly refuses 
to comply with the sbte qua non condition demanded by 
Austria, by disarming the Sardinian army, now strengthened 
by Garibaldi's volunteers. He will not hsten to Sardinia's 
having only a consultative voice like Naples and Tuscany at 
the Congress. 

The French proposal to lis a line of demarcation instead 
of resorting to disarmament does not seem to be meant 
seriously. Such a measure would be an insult rather than a 
satisfaction to Austria. It is impossible to put a well-disci- 
plined regular army on the same level as volunteers. More- 
over, a very different value must be attached to the Austrian 
Emperor's promise of non -aggression, to that due to the assur- 
ance which Cavour has consented to give in his insolent 
despatch of the 17tb. Nevertheless, every effort is being made 
here to persuade Austria to withdraw her troops ten miles 
inlajid from the Ticino, with the praiseworthy view of leading 
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to her adveraariee the o<lium of being the aggressors. Of 

course, it rests with the Emperor Francis Joseph alone to 

determine the limitii of his concession. But if Austria, forced 

from one position to another, has to make incessant sacrifices 

to peace, either the Congress will be unnecessary or the cam* 

belli, which is described as 'introuvable,' will suddenly beeome 

a stern reality. 

LoiiJon: .*.pril 8. 1869. 

The question of which Lord Palmerston gave notice 
this evening ' is postponed. Disraeli stated yesterday thai 
debate on the question of peace or war would be inconvenient, 
and more than inconvenient, to the pubhc interest, but pro- 
mised at the same time to give the House an opportunity of 
having one before the dissolution, and to fix the day for it 
early nest week. Lord Malmeshury made a similar statement, 
in the House of Lords. 

The language of the Ministers has given the irapre; 
that the moment for decision has arrived. In the City there 
was a rumour that Sardinia had declared war against Austria, 
From Vienna also the latest news is very warlike. People 
there seem to he prepared for the worst. Great im] 
ia attached here to the statement that Austria, notwithsti 
ing the massing of her troops in Italy, could place three 
corps at the disposal of the German Diet. 

London : April 11, 18£ 
If the statements made by the Ministers in both Hoi 
on the 8th were already regarded as foreshadowing a diplo- 
matic rupture, the movements of troops, which were announced 

' Via. : To ask her MajoBty'a Govemmeiit what is the present posilion in 
which, this country atands, either as mediator or negotintor, in legaj^ to the 
diacosaionB now going on either at Paris or eleewbere. in regard to the aSairs of 
Ital; and Europe in eenerftl. 
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simultaneously by tlie telegraph, might well have given new- 
food to the aiarminy rumours which have been current in 
London for the last two days. 

Meanwhile Lord Malniesbury persists in his optimism. 
Only yesterday he expressed to Baron Brunnow his hope that 
peace would not be disturbed. Whether, and to what extent, 
the verbal reports of Sir James Hudson and Lord Cowley will 
confirm this pleasing but astoonding optimism, remains to be 
proved. 

Baron Brunnow, whom I have just seen, does not abandon 
the hope of a peaceful settlement. He reminds me, however, 
of the analogy between the present situation and that which 
preceded the last war with Bussia. Now, as then, the fatal 
contract between peaceful assurances and warlilte tendencies is 
unmistakable. He thinks Lord Cowley takes too gloomy a 
view of matters. The fact that Napoleon had requested time 
for reflection, and declined to accept at once the Austrian pro- 
posal of a general disarmament, was rather a good sign than 
otherwise. If his acceptance now followed, there was a cer- 
tain significance in the act. Of coarse the promise given on 
both sides to discontinue their armaments would practically 
have only a secondary value. Everything depended on the 
sincerity with which that promise was fullilled. In Paris it 
was suspected that Austria was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to enforce herself the disarming of Sardinia. In 
Vienna, on the other hand, it was feared that France was 
only seeking to gain time to comjilete her preparations for 
var. That Austria should be lotb to give her enemy this 
desired delay, was intelligible enough. Nevertheless, she 
might remember that in the last war the first cannon shot 
tore to pieces the separate treaty between Russia and Turkey. 
Napoleon had promised the disarmament of "Sardinia. But 
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if Sardinia refused to disarm, how could France compel her 
riUy to do so? Austria ought not, in her own interests, to 
subordinate high policy to minor issues. The ad\'autages re- 
sulting from the fact that France and Russia bad accepted as 
an alterable basis the conditions proposed byEngland, includ- 
ing the territorial arrangement of 1816, were surely not 
despised. The political importance of the accession of F 
in particular was not suEGciently appreciated by Anstria. The 
volunteers — no matter whether 30,000 strong — were harmless 
so long as they were paid for by Sardinia. Their disbanding, 
however, would create a real danger. There was no denyinf; 
the fact that Italy was in a very unhealthy condition, and 
that affairs in Naples and the Papal States urgently required 
a remedy, as in fact the south of the peninsula inspired alto- 
gether greater anxiety than the north. 

"With regard to the Note in yesterday's ' Moniteur,' my 
Bussian colleague ix)intedly applied the saying. Qui s'fij^cugf 
s'ai-dise. He had taken good care, he said, since his return 
not to he too profuse in his protestations of peace. Whoever 
honestly desired peace, would best show it by his deeds. 
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London ; April 16, It 
I propose briefly to recapitulate the stages through whit^ 
the negotiations have i)aBBed since the end of last week. 

On the 9th all hopes of peace were already abandoned. It 
was said that a French corps of 60,000 men was to cross the 
frontiers of Savoy to support the Sardinian defensive position. 
Lord Cowley, notwithstanding a very violent scene with 
Napoleon, failed at first to obtam Ins assent to a general 
disarmament. The Emperor desired forty-eight hours to 
consider the proposal, and at the end of that time declared 
his readiness to agree to it in principle. This peaceful turn 
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waa known here on the 11th, Meanwhile, however, the 
Augtrian Cabinet had formulated its last word, either a 
' general tliaarmament in principle,' the execution of which 
was to be the first duty of the CongreBs, and immediately 
afterwards the disaiming of Sardinia, or a general disarma- 
ment effective and immediate, and then the postponement of 
the Congi'ess till the three armies were completely disarmed. 
On the l'2th or 13tb it waa rumoured that Walewaki, 
after a violent scene with Lord Cowley, gave an interpreta- 
tion to the ' desarmemeiit general en principe,' which was 
bound to render that agreement wholly nugatory. Neverthe- 
less, hopes were not abandoned of a compromise, and it was 
expected that the ' Xloniteur ' would announce not only that 
the Congress would meet, but that the plenipotentiaries would 
proceed at once to give effect to the general diaarmament. 
Only a few days later the conviction gained ground here 
I that Austria neither could nor would accept this solution. Let 
' the French Cabinet twiat and turn aa it will, all its shuffles 
' are futile in the face of thia dilemma : either you wish for 
■ peace, then diaarm ; or you wish for war, then Auatria is quite 
I justified in not allowing you time to complete your prepara- 
tions under the cover of a Congress. In reply to Austria's 
peremptory question, whether France will agree to the effec- 
I tive general diaarmament of the three armiea. Yea or Nay, 
Paris haa again come forward with counter-proposals. 

The efforts of the mediating Powers arc concentrated on 
I Turin. Pruasia and England are seeking to impress on 
r Cavour the responsibility he would have to bear if the Con- 
I greaa were frustrated by his fanlt. The mission of the 
I Chevalier Massimo d'Azeglio to Paris is regarded here as a 
I symptom of giving way. The Marquis d'AzegUo, his nephew, 
k has hurried off to Paris this evening, with the intention of 
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returning next Monday. Shortly before his leaving, I cal 
hia attention to the speech in wliich Lord John Rni 
aBBured his constituents that England's interests required the 
maintenance of the treaties of 1815, that Austria was within 
her rights, and tliat France and Sardinia were re&ponsihie for 
tile threatened war. Possibly the French might be induced 
at the eleventh hour to reflect, on learning that the warmest 
champion of the cause of Italy, with all his Liberal idiosyn- 
crasies, has not shut his eyes to facts, and, for his own part,i 
denounces the idea of wresting from Austria a single foot 
Lombard soil. 

Liubon : Uay (i. IS59. 

In pursuance of the orders which your Excellency had 
conveyed to me at Paris, I embarked with M. de Konneritz 
and CoHJit Holienthal at Southampton on the 27th ult. on 
board the English steamship ' Tagus.' Being delayed by 
contrary winds, we took six days instead of four to get here, 
and it was not until the 3rd, about noon, that we dropped 
anchor. I had begged Count Lavradio to advise the Doie 
of Terceira by telegraph of my intended departure, and of my 
desire to land without the least ceremony. By this means I 
avoided the inconvenience of a solemn reception, and I have 
every reason to believe that they are pleased ivith me here for 
having done so. 

The President of the Council, however, had coiu-teoosly 
sent M. de Castro on board to meet me, and the Minister of 
Finance, M. Casal Bibeiro, was kind enough also to come and 
welcome me. M. de Castro informed me on the Duke's 
behalf that the royal carriages had been placed at my dis- 
posal to take me to the hotel where I had engaged apartments. 
.\b this hotel looks over the Tagus, I preferred to go there 
straight in the Admiralty barge which bad been sent to take 
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me. The Consal-General of the King, M. Vanzeller, who 
had come on board the steamer to receive me, and M. de 
Castro accompanied us ashore. 

Scarcely had I landed, when the Duke of Tercoii-a did me 
the honour of coming to see me. I profited by his visit to 
deliver the copy of my credentials to his Excellency, who pro- 
mised to take immediately the orders of his royal master for 
the audience which I had been careful to request. On my 
returning the visit a few hours later, the Duke was already 
able to give me the note, a copy of which I have the honour 
to send to your Excellency, appointing the formal audience 
for Thursday, the 5th, at one o'clock in the afternoon. His 
Encellency kindly communicated to me at the same time the 
instructions given to Count de Mur^a, whose duty it would 
be, as the youngest peer of the realm, to introduce the 
ambassador. 

I was fortunate enough, a few moments after my arrival, 
to meet his Majesty King Ferdinand, who was taking a walk 
■with his Royal Highness the Prince Augustus, his brother. 
The King was pleased to speak to me, and received me most 
graciously. I had the honour of presenting myself to him 
the next day, and expressing your Excellency's deep regret at 
having been prevented by eiieurastances from discharging in 
person the high mission which the King, our august master, 
had been pleased to entrust to me. King Ferdinand, in 
sharing this regret, had the kindness to inform me that, as 
yoor Excellency had not been able to come, their Portuguese 
Majesties saw with pleasure that the choice had fallen on me. 

The formal audience took place yesterday. About half- 
past eleven the Count de Muri;a was at the door of my hotel 
with the King's carriages and a detachment of cavalry of the 
Guard, which was intended to serve as an escort. The cortrge 
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fitarted shortly before noon. M. de Konneritz and Coi 
HoheDthal took their seata in the first carriage, drawn 
eight mules, richly caparisoned. The State carriage, lini 
with scarlet velvet, followed empty. I stepped witli Count d< 
Miu-^a into the thu-d carriage, drawn by eight horses. Thiij 
King's Hvery servants and two outriders on horseback aeeoi 
panied the procession, and a squadron of Uhlansof the Giii 
brought «p the rear. We had to traverse the greater part 
the city. All the sentries that we passed presented arms. 
front of the Palace had been drawn up a battalion of infiantry 
on parade, with the band at their head ; and the military 
honours reserved for royalty were given to the represeutatiTe 
of his Majesty our King. 

The master of the ceremonies and the Caj'tahi of the 
Guards received me at the foot of the staircase. The halber- 
diers formed line and presented arms. We found in the first 
apartment the President of the Council, the Queen's Grsn^i 
Master, the Marquis de Fronteira, and the aides-de-campf 
of the King. The Infantes Dom Juan and Dom Aiigusto, the 
Ministers, the high dignitaries of the CroviTi, the ladies of the 
Court, and the peers of the realm were assembled in thar 
throne room, where their Majesties the King Dom Pedro, thft 
Queen and King Ferdinand, as well as the Infanta Maria 
Anna, had taken their seats under the dais, when I was intnH 
duced by the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, the Captain of 
the Guards, and Count de Murt^a. Tlie ambassador, according 
to custom, enters covered, and does not remove his hat till th^ 
first obeisance. Their Majesties uncover at the same time*' 
This ceremony is repeated three times between the three cus- 
tomary salutations. After havmg read the annexed address, 
I handed my credentials to his Majesty, who was pleased to 
read the answer handed to him by the Duke of Terc^?ira. I 
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have reason to believe that this answer was counxtsed by the 
King himself, and I should be afraid to weaken the effect of 
the royal words by making any comment ui>ou them, pene- 
trated as I am with the most profound gratitude for the 
gi'Ecious satisfaction which his Majesty was pleatted to express 
for the feeble services I had been able to render on that occa- 
sion. I then addressed the speech given below to her Royal 
Highness the Infanta, who was pleased to reply in a most 
touchuig manner in a voice that betrayed her deep emotion. 

Your Excellency will find inclosed the text of the royal 
answers. The whole ceremony was stamped with the highest 
dignity. The Court of Portugal has neglected nothing to show 
b the value it attaches to this alliance, so happily cemented. 

Distcnirs de I' Ambassadeur d sa Majesti TrSs-Fidile,^ 
SiRE.^Sa Majesty le Roi de Saxe, M.A.M., a daign6 m'aocrti- 
Lditer en qualite d'Ambassadeur Extraordinaire aupr^s de Votre 
■ If^jeet^ Tr^B-Fid^le. J'ai I'bonneur de Lui presenter mes lettres 
(de cr^ance. 

Humble repreaentant d'un Souverain respeotueusemeut vSn4r4, 

Fje Tiens, en Sou nom, demaiider k Votre Majest6 d'accorder k 

I 6.A.B. Moiisaigneiir le Prince George, Due de Saxe, fils puin6 du 

Boi, mon Auguate Mattre, la main de S.A.R. Madame la Serenisaime 

Infante Maria Anna de Portugal et des Algarves, Ducheijse de Saxe- 

Cobourg-Gotha, sceur ainee de Votre Majeato. 

L'assentiment que, du conseutement pateruel de S.M, le Roi 
Ferdinand, Votre Majesty a deji donn^ d'une maniSre si gracieuse 
aux fian^ailles de I'Auguste Couple et aux articles du traitii de 
manage me donne A eaperer qu'EIle daignera agrfier ma demande 
y-Avec la meme bienveiltauce. 

Mon Auguate Souverain n'a pas eru pouvoir mieux assurer 
I'avenir d'un fila bien-aime qu'en ratifiant avec empreseement le 
^oix de Son creur. Les rares et ^minentea qualit^s de la S^rduis- 

' The epeeohcs that follow are taken from the oSicial Porluguese 'journal, 
tHario do Ooverno. So. lOli.ot Muy 7. 1H5B. 
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sime Infoute sont autaiit de garanties de felicity que les, Augustus 
Fiances puiseroDt dans luie alliance appel^e k reseerrer escore, si 
<;ela est possible, tes liens d'amitid et de parent^ qui unissent si 
heureuaement lea deus Augustes Maisons Royalea. 

Puiase le Tout-Puissant exaucer lea vceus des deux peuples alli^ 
et amis, ai loyalement attaches de tout temps k Leura Angustes 
Soiiverains; puiase-t-Il combler de Ses gnicea diviues, et b^nir de 
toutes Sea bmidictioiia, I'union du petit-fila d'Albert le Valeureui 
et de la petite-fille d'Emest le Pie, Repr^aentauta si digues i 
illuBtrea vortus de Leurs Ancetrea. 

Ripotue du Eoi. 

MoNBiEUB l'Ambassadeub, — C'est avec uue pleina confiai 
dans I'avenir que Je rati&e solennellement rasseutiment que J'dj 
dounS aux liiui(;aillea aiiisi qu'aux articles du traits de mariage entti 
rinfante. Ma Soeur bien-aim^e, et le Prince George, Due de Bu 
fils puln6 du Roi, \-otre Auguste Maltre. 

Cette union a des fondenienta trop solidea, voua le savez, Meg 
sieur rAmbassadeiir, pour que I'acte, qui s'aecomplit en ce mom 
puiase ajouter quelque chose i\ ce qu'uiie commune sympatliie i 
commence. C'est ]k, c'est aurtout dans les qualit^a qui distinguent 
si 6minemment le Prince, que J'aime ll regarder comme un Frere 
clieri. et dana le aentiment profond du devoir, que I'4duoatioQ de 
Ma Sceur n'a cesa^ d'etre dirig^e k graver dans son coSiir, 
qu'exiatent les garanties lea plus desirables d'un boubeur que les 
binMietions de i'Eglise ue sont pas toujoura puisaantes k order 
d'une mani^re inebraulable. 

Dans une faniille cbacun a son role, chacun y porte sa part 
d'affectiou, cbacun y trouve sa reaponsabilittj : Moi, Fr^re, J'ea ai 
done auaai. Je peux lieureusement bonier Ma part d'action h 
reeommander Ma Scaur it I'affection de aon futur Epoux, et aux 
soins (le sea futurs Parents, auxquels, Je I'eap^re, aon amiti^ d^voute 
et filiale ne fera jamais d^faut. 

Quant it, voua. Monsieur I'Ambaaaadeur, eu recevant les lettres 
de votre Souveraiii, qui voua accriditent pr^a de Ma Personne, Je 
tiena i^ vous dire combien M'a &ti agr^able le choix dont voua aves 
4t4 I'objet. Voa qualJt^s, que .T'ai eu loisir d'appr^ier persomiella- 
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Tnent, vous assurciit et de Ma bienveillance et de I'accomplissement 
parfoit d'lme mission destin^e k contribuer d'une mani^re toute 
parllculidre il resserrer, si c'est possible, les liens qui subsisteut entre 
deux couronnea et deus famiUss qui s'honorent d'une origins com- 
muue. 

Discours de I' Avibassadeur d S.A.R. I'Infante. 

SfatfojiBsiME IsFiNTE.^En cboisissant Votre Altease Rojale 
pour compagne de 8a vie, Sou Altesse Boyale le Prince George a 
comble tous les vceux de Sea Augustes FareutE et de la Baxe. 

Leurs Majeatia le Eoi et la Reiue, mes Augustea Maltres, 
attendent avec impatience le moment d'accueillir V.A.R, comnie 
leur Fille bien-aini^e. EUe retrouvera dans le sein de I'Auguste 
Famille Royole toutes les affections tendres ct profoiides qui out 
embelli Son existence dans I'Dlastre Maiaon Patemelle. 

Son Auguste Epoux, digtie par Sea sentiments et par Sea 
vertus de la tendreaae que V.A.R. Lui a vou6e, trouvera le bonheur 
de Sa vie it faire partager i\ V.A.R. la felicity que lea qualit^s 
^miuentes et lea grfices aimables de Son Auguste Fianc^ Lui 
aasarent. 

Oevoue (lepuia moii enfance & la famille de mea Sonverains, je 
me Klicite de I'beureux aveuir que cette alliance prepare ti I'Auguste 
Maiaon de foaxe et k mon paya ; et c'est avec une emotion difficile 
k maltriaer que je me faia I'organe dea liommages respectueus qui 
attendent V.A.B. dans Sa nouvelle patrie. 

liiponse de I'hifante. 
Je ratifie de tout Mon cceur, avec Tautorisation dit Roi Mon 
ivgnste Fr^re et Souverain et du Roi Mon PSre bien-aim^, le con- 
sentement que J'ai pret6 k la demande du Prince George, Mon 
futur Epoux. 

Jo vous prie, Monsieur I'Ambassadeur. d'aasnrer le Boi et la 
Reine, voa Auguatea Maltrea, que Je tficberai de repoudre i^ I'affec- 
tion dont jls m'aasureut d'avance par raccomplissemcnt de Mes 
lyers celui auquel Je conlie le boulieur de Sla vie. . 
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PRn"ATE L'ORRESPONDEKCE. — 1859 {amtiltlicd). 

London. May 26 : Anxieties and Confessions of the I'reiicli AmbMMdm 

Loodan, May HO: Converaation with Lord Polmerston— Lord Wodehoau 
on Pnisgia and Austria.— London, June i : Cunversatioii with Lord Claren- 
don on Austria's Folic; and Conduct of the War. — London. June 13: News 
bom the Scene of War— ConTersation with Persigny as to Terms of Peace.— 
London, June 15 : Malmeabury'a Blue-book on the Italian War— t'ortnaliou 
of the new MinisCr; — Its anti-Austrian Tendencies — Situation al the Scene 
of War—Bonie. — Iiondon, June 30; Prince Paol Ealerhazy's Mission to 
London — Kosanth's Kavolutiouarj Plans— Napoleon's Overtures to Eng. 
land— French Leanings of Palnierslon and Russell — Strengthening at the 
Mediterranean Squadron. — I«ndon, Bnckingham Palace, Jone S4 : PriiiM 
Albert's Letter to Count Vitzthum ; his Approval o( Baron Beust's Reply to 
a Despatch of Prince OorlschakofF. —London, July 3: Prassian ProposaU 
of Modiation ^Suspicions as to their Reception in England— SDllerino— 
Itespice fincm I— French Liberals — Position of the English Ministrj.- 
London, July II : The Meeting at Villafranca— First luipreasiana — Napo- 
leon not Master of the Situation — Quarrel with Borne and the Bepub- 
Ucau Party— General Flahault's Kemark on the Armistice. — London, July 
12 : Dinner at Lord John Kussell's — Communication of the Frencli Terms ol 
Peace to the Aostrian Ambassador— The Atmistico — New French ProposaU 
approved h; Palmerston and Kussell — Conclusion of the Preliminaries. — 
London, July 21 : Austrian Circular Despatch of the 16th — Unexplained 
Misunderstanding- Comparison of the French Draft with the actually con- 
cluded Preliminaries of Villafranca. — London, July 21 : The Ministry 
and Opposition against a Congress— The Riddle of ViUaiianca.— London. 
July 2E : Prussian Circular Despatch of the 2Ist— Lord John Rusaell's 
Vindication of Prussia's Policy — The Quiproquo — Correct Attitade of the 
Crown during the Negotiations— Critical Position of Napoleon. —London, 
July 98 : Groundless Rumour of an intended Visit of Napoleon to Osbomu — 
Publication of Lord John Russell's Despatches of June 22 and July 7.— 
London, July 30 : Sitting of the Bouse of Commons of July 28— Iionl 
John Bossell's Judgment on Villafronca— Disraeli criliciae* the Goveni. 
ment Policy and proti'^ts against a Congress — Lord Palmerslon's 
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spective Ck>Dfessions. — Paris, Aug. 10 : Debate on Lord Elcho*s Motion— 
Lord John Russell's strange Account of the British Ck)nstitution — Prince 
Paul Esterh&zy on Napoleon's Difficulties and the Task of the Austrian 
Cabinet. 

London : May 26, 1859. 

The return of Count Persigny to his post as Ambassador^ 
which he had lost last year under such peculiar circumstances^ 
is regarded by some as a proof of the French Emperor's in- 
difference to England. Others see in it a sign of weakness on 
the part of the present Tory Cabinet, who protested only last 
January against this appointment. Persigny has employed 
the first week of his presence here in opening the flood-gates 
of his eloquence in a manner that astonishes even those who 
are accustomed to the strange behaviour of this extraordinary 
diplomatist. 

The French Ambassador honoured me yesterday with a 
visit, and for a whole hour made me political confessions, the 
naivete of which would have justified his taciturn Emperor in 
exclaiming, * Heaven save me from my friends ! ' 

I should tax your patience too severely were I to attempt 
to describe this tissue of contradictions, laments, and confes- 
sions. What came out most clearly from this mass of words 
was the anxiety, bordering on despau-, of Napoleon's only 
honest friend. No one but a man who gives up his monarch's 
cause as lost can talk like Persigny. He honestly laments 
the promise given to Count Cavour at Plombieres, and sees in 
it the origin of the present compUcation. Nevertheless, he 
thinks it natural that France, in view of Austria's preponde- 
rance in Italy, should have taken under her protection the 
only State in the peninsula which Austria neither rules over 
nor governs. 

It was something new to me to hear the confession that 
the French occupation had injured French influence in Bome. 
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• Comme a. Naples I'Autriche regne et gouveme a Bome. Le 
Sacre College obeit au cabinet de Vienne et le Saint-Pere est 
devenu rinstrument de cette puissance. Onbliaut qae nous 
ravons sauve et protege, le Pape se plait a nous eontrarier en 
tout et nous ne pouvons pas ineme obtenii- la nominatioii 
d'an simple cure." These words were rei)eated twice and 
sharply emphasised. Brunnow, therefore, may well be right 
in LQsieting that the main difficulty lies in Rome, not in Upper 
Italy. 

Remembering that Mapoleon III. owes his elevation 
mainly to the clergy, and that the latter rule the eoimtrj 
population in France, the manifest state of tension with the 
Roman See would seem to account for that policy of despair 
which has conjured up the present war. As for any desire 
of conquest, Fersigny denies it with almost comical vehe- 



' Je jure,' he exclaimed, ' que mon pau\Te Empereur avait 
reconnu ses torts, qu*il ne demandait [las mieux que Ae 
trouver le moyen d'une retraite honorable de notre position 
trop avancee. Mais est-il done possible <]u'on le croie assei 
bSte jrour vouloir comraencer a cinquante ans la carriere d'un 
conquerant ? Mais ne voit-on done pas que toutes les chances 
de cette malheureuse guerre sont eontre nous ? L'Empen-ur 
d'Autriche s'i] essuyait des defaites, resterait toujom-s Em- 
pereur et rentrerait dans sa capitale aux acclamations de ses 
peuples. Voila Tavantage des dynasties anciennes et histo- 
riques ! Notre jeune dynastie se trouvant en face de partis 
hostiles ne supporte pas de revers. Battu, mon pauvre Ein- 
pereiir serait perdu.' (The more drastic expression he used, 1 
will not repeat.) ' Je le jure, eur mon honneur, VEmpereur 
voulait la paix, et la preuve c'est que I'uUimatum autrichien 
nous a surpris d'une maniere terrible. Nos preparatife n'etaient 
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termines que sur le papier et si lea Autriehiens avaient eu un 
general atidacieiix a leiir tete, lis nous auraimit coupe en deux 
fLVant que nous n'eussions pu franchir leB Alpes. J'ai tremble 
pcndaiit huit on dix jours, et je ne coraprends pas encore pour- 
quoi on nous a epargne.' 

There are people who would see in the feverish activity of 
the French Ambassador a preconcerted game, and the design 
of lulling England and Germany to sleep, 

I do not share this view ; Persigny in no disciple of 
MachiavelH. His talk will not de^*ive a child. But the man 
is at limes something of a visionary, and therefore his half- 
involuntarily oracular speeches always deserve some attention. 
He almost seemed to see Louis NaiJoleon in the spirit again as 
a refugee in King Street, which many think would be the 
most fortunate issue of this Imperial comedy. In that case 
Persigny could hardly have discussed the causes of such a 
catastrophe with more candour than be did to-day in speaking 
of the future. 

In conclusion, one more revelation of Pereigny's deserves 
mention. He admitted that his Emjwror had undertaken the 
rcsponeibility, in his interview with Lord Cowley, of effecting 
the disarming of Sardinia. On my asking why then he hail 
not kept his word, he repUed that Victor Emmanuel had 
threatened to abdicate and come to Paris, in order to take the 
r personally to account. 

London : Ma; 30, ISSa. 

H^hort ly after receiving the Speech from the Throne, with 

f of Saxony opened the extraordinary session of 

I had an opjiortunity of communicating to Lord 

! contents of that high-spirited address. The 

r's inquiry as to wliat then were the treaties 

vhieh we attached such extreme importance. 
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was characteristic. Austria, he said, not Fraiiw. Imd broken 
the treaties of 1815, aiid Lord Derliy himself had deacrihed 
that act as criminal. 1 replied that since France liad thrown 
aside the mafik in Tuscany, England would surely at length 
perceive that Italy served merely as a pretext for the French 
policy of aKKression. 

' Well,' answered Lord Palmeraton, ' you may use very 
high lanRiiaKe, but I hope you will wisely keep within jonr 
own limits.' 

This remark, thrown out in his usual playful tone, coincides 
■with the view here prevalent in the Liberal camp. Thus I had 
yesterday evening a conversation of some length with Lord 
"Wodehouse, who flatters himself he will be Lord Falmerstoo's 
nest Foreign Secretary and ho invited to join tlie Cabinet. 

For England, observed the Radical minister m spc, it was 
perfectly immaterial whether Austria or France were vietoriona 
in Italy. Things could not fare worse with that poor country 
than they had fared under Austrian rule. We had at any 
rate history on our side, if we believed that Italy could only 
exist under Austrian or under French influence. The proof of 
this was still to lie seen. 

I remarked that Italy was merely a pretext. If people in 
England would not see that the question was one of resuming 
the pohey of Tilsit, they could not, at any rate, blame Ger- 
many for not sharing British optimism. This led Wodehouee 
to unburden his heart about the sins of omission committed 
by Prussia and Germany. 

'Had Prussia and Protestant Germany,' he said, 'only 
done as we desired tliem, and raised tJieir voice, together with 
ours, against Russia and the aggrandisenivnt of the Emperor 
Nicholas, tlie Crimean War would have been avoided. Ger- 
many would then have been entitled to make the same demand 
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of UB now against the aggrandisement of Napoleon. There is 
no State that inspires us with warmer sympathies, but not 
one of the Great Powers that inspires us with less confidence, 
than Prussia. Not a single European question has cropped 
up during the last twenty years in which the Berlin Cabinet 
has followed a plain and practical poUcy. With the most 
sincere wish to go hand in hand with that Power, we have 
never succeeded in knowing clearly what Prussia really wants. 
Now it was the King, now the war party, now the thoroughly 
senseless fear of Bussia, now jealousy of Austria, now the 
Diet, now the Bamberg Conference — and I know not what 
— there was always a reason, a pretext, an excuse for inac- 
tivity and a waiting policy. The result of Prussia's constant 
dread of disobliging this party or that, has been that, from fear 
of making enemies, she has *forfeited the friendship of her 
friends. Even the question of the Danubian Principalities, 
in which absolutely no Prussian interest was affected, has re- 
mained unsettled, thanks to Prussian indecision. We have 
no sympathies for the Austrian system, but Austria has a 
policy, and is really a Great Power. We may agree or disagree 
with her, but we always know where we are. The Austrian 
Cabinet has always the courage to have a purpose, and to 
defend it if necessary. Thus, for instance, while blaming 
Austria's late ultimatiun to Turin, we cannot but acknowledge 
the resolution it showed. As things stand, Austria in our 
opinion is seriously menaced. If Bussia succeeds in un- 
chaining the Bevolution in Hungary, the Austrian army will 
find itself between two fires. Austria having declined to take 
any active part in the Eastern Question, cannot, therefore, 
expect that England should involve herself in a war to defend 
the Emperor's possessions in Italy. Should the war spread 
so far as to draw in the East and threaten Egypt, or should 
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Naitoleun be insane enough to attack Belgium, we should he 
compelled to step in. That Germany uan rise to a policy of 
initiative, and pluck up courage to take independent action 
against France, remains to lie seen, but wo shall only Iwlieve 
it when we see it. We hold it downright impossible that the 
German iJiet should be ahle to follow a firm policy towards 
France and Russia. We shall rejoice to be convinced of the 
contrary. If Prussia could only be bniught to face the danger 
calmly, Germany would be strong enough to check in the bud 
the dream of a French universal monarchy, before a Bussian 
army were put in motion. Nobody believes, however, that 
Germany can m-t, and least of all do wo. To embark with 
such an uncertain ally on a war which we shnnld have to con- 
duct alone, will never enter our lieads. The present Tory 
Ministry is as Austrian as it dare be. Wliat that means, we 
Liberals found out at the last elections. The warm supjiort 
given to oiu- opponents in Ireland by the Roman Catholics, 
arises simply from the conviction of the Holy See that no 
Ministry can be imagined more favourable to Austria than the 
present one. Nevertheless, this Ministry has been unable t, 
do anything beyond declaring our neutrality. It would I 
very different thing if Protestant Germany were to resolve! 
intervene imanimously in the contest. In that case we e 
expect to see a change in this country which would enable q 
to co-operate for the speedy termination of tlic war. ■' Aidi 
toi, et Dieu t'aidera." The strong never want allies.' 

London : June 4, IBSftiJ 
Lord Clarendon, who hitherto has expressed the wai 

sympathies for Austria of all the British statesmen of I 

Liberal party, said to me yesterday evening : 

' Everybody here has expected and hoped that the j 
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trian arms would have shown their superiority from the 
first. For nothing but the Austrian Emperor's confidence 
in the valour of his army could have determined him to 
abandon his poUtical advantage and take upon himself the 
odium of attack. We expected that the Austrian columns 
would press forward without halting to Turin, take there a 
position a cheval, and prevent the French at once from crossing 
Mont Cenis and landing at Genoa. Not one of all these 
things has happened. The French had time given them to 
efiect a junction with the Piedmontese, and the Austrians 
committed a poUtical blunder only to get into a strategical 
scrape. Nobody can understand the slowness of the Austrian 
movements, or the carelessness that allowed Garibaldi to 
snatch the advantages he did with his miserable bands. The 
victorious bulletins so cleverly compiled on the part of Sar- 
dinia and France seriously damage the prestige of the Aus- 
trian army. Reconnaissances like that which led to the battle 
of Montebello are antiquated. Neither Napoleon I. nor Wel- 
lington ever undertook any movements of that kind. How 
Victor Emmanuel could ever have been allowed to win in 
person his laurels at Palestro, is quite as inexcusable as it is 
inexplicable. Success is everything nowadays. The slow- 
ness of the army is of a piece with the negligence of the 
Austrian Government, who leave their embassy in London 
without any news and abandon the field to the enemy — who 
spare no telegrams — forgetting that it is the first impression 
that decides everything in this country. If Austria, contrary 
to expectation, does not show herself strong enough to defend 
her possessions in Italy, the maintenance of the status quo ante 
beUum will be impossible. The separation of Belgium from 
Holland is a precedent which will be quoted to justify the 
severance of the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom from Austria.' 

VOL. I. • A A 
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I naturally urged everything which could be eaid in 
ilcfenoe of Aimtna'ii policy and conduct of the war. «ni 
iiiHiHttid in particular on the fact th&t England herself, by her 
proiM)t)alB of mediation, had prevented a rapid march on 
Turin. The reason of Count Buol'fl resignation was new lo 
Lord Clarendon. People here had erroneously ascribed Bussian 
HymiwthieB to lhi» statesinan, and not imai^ed that, on the 
contrary, it wan his too lonp cherished wish of co-operating 
with Ktigland that had occaBioned his retirement. 

Thi' ' Timos ' retuvna again to-day to German i»olicT. 
Tho article only confirms the accuracy with which Lord 
\Vod«*hoiiw nMX'ntly exiKiuiided to me the view taken by the 
gn.>At nnyority of hie countrymen. 

London : June IS, 1SG9. 
Tho friends of Anstria are indignant at Gynlai'a blunder 
as r(i|K>rl<«d in the accoiuits of the battle of Magenta. TIk^ 
dtH-larv Uiat tlH< general who so wantotUy and nuneeessariljr 
Mt>ritit>>tl his bra\>.- tr\)0}>s. deaerves to be tried by conrt- 
tnartinl. 

Mttanwhitt' Na^x^Icou ts hastening to reap the political 
frnil* of his anexporleil and dearly purchased victory. EU, 
t^t\kf Oif tbf >t«y to the army of the 8th, like his proclamatioo 
iw Mitv-riixf; Uibn to tbe inhabitants of Lombardy, might be 
iw^wtiiMMMM as pattenw to the oompikars of Gyolai's buUe- 
lina. IV iwoctumttinn is deraiy ad^ted to p«ci^ and 
g«iH tMVV i>4)Mi<- t^oictt in En^and. As Lwd Derby aaid lo 
v>^ W'«♦M^^^v, it h«« ras<fc> an inpnssioa •Ten on the nwrt 
'^afMitasn. Nobody can waa6er§t 
laUy iisMK in be wish to tenni- 
On tbr oor hanJ. 
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varns him to make peace, Lombardy is not yet conquered, 
nor the Austrian army's power of resistance yet broken. 
Nobody knows that better than the French Emperor, whom 
all the jubilation of hired journalists cannot blind to the fact 
that bis i^rown was at stake on the battle-field of Magenta. 

Persigny tella me that his Emperor will return at once to 
Paris, to hand over the supreme command to the new Mar- 
shal, MacMahon, and do his best to arrange a direct under- 
8taiidin({ with Austria. This sanguine di])lomatist regards 
Buch an understanding as mere cliild's play. Lombardo- 
Venetia must be declared indeiiendent, and a German djiiasty 
in8tslled at Milan. Indemnifications for the Austrian Em- 
peror would easily be found. My question whether the 
Danubian Prineipahtios were thought of in that respect, was 
answered in the affirmative. Persigny added, however, that 
those alone were not enough ; another and most acceptable 
compensation would be found. As to where it was to be 
found, he declined to tell me, 

Victor Emmanuel, in his proclamation of the 9th, leaves 
open, as did Napoleon, the question of an annexation of Lom- 
bardy to Piedmont. The French proclamation simply recom- 
mends Lombardy to organise herself militarily and place her 
forces at the disposal of the King of Sardinia. The Liberal 
party here does not appear to desire the annexation. 



I 



London: June IG, 1859. 
The Blue-book, laid by Lord Malmesbury in extremis on 
the table of the House of Lords,' contains 535 documents, 
many of which have not hitherto been printed. The study of 
them will confirm the conviction that tlie ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, though animated by the best inteutions, was 
reepecting the sffairE ot Italj, Janaor? to Ma; 1859. 
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not altogether equal to hie difficult task. With a little oiore 
hrmnees and conaietency he might jwrhapB have been able to 
prevent the war, as he sincerely wished to do. At any rate, 
it was unnecessary to allow Napoleon to throw the odium of a 
lireach of tlie peace on Austria, Deplorable as may have 
been the precipitation of the Austrian ultimatum, it cannot bM 
denied that it was indirectly provoked by Lord Malmesbury.™ 
The last effort at mediation on the part of England could not 
possibly, as Lord Mahneabury must have known, have betn 
accepted by the Austrian Cabinet. Li the same manner, 
Franc* would have given way, and compelled Sardinia to give 
way, had Malmeabury spoken out, at the right time, with the 
same firmness as he did when it was too late. All these re?.^ 
flections, however, belong, like the Derby Ministry itself, 
history. 

The Palmerston-RusBell Cabinet, now in process of I 
raation, has been strengthened by the accession of Gladstone, ■ 
although the latter had opposed the vote of want of confi- 
dence which caused the fall of the Derby Administration. The 
anti-Austrian colour of the new Ministry has thus been 
heightened. Nobody entertains a doubt that the Ministry 
will make it theh' task to effect the reorganisation of Italy on 
a national basis. The difficulties that await Lord John 
Eussell in that respect are stated in to-day's ' Times.' ' Ee- 
pnhlics, states, federations, municipalities,' says the City paper 
to the regenerators of Italy, ' are all dreams. The only reality 
is the man who holds an army in a leash and can launch it 
on a continent, who not only liberates cities, but can keep^ 
them at his will. , . .' M 

The battle, now in course of preparation under the per- 
sonal leadership of the two Emperors, will perhaps decide 
mo re than """ '"ture of Italy. If the Emperor Francis 
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Joseph BUCceedB in beating the Franco-Sardinian army, and 
thereby once more checking the Revolution, the downfall of 
BonapartiBm ie inevitable. If, on the contrary, Napoleon 
wins, he will at least make the attempt to surprise Austria l>y 
thoroughly moderate terms of peace. If the key of Austria's 
military position lies on the Mincio, the secret of her moral 
power must be looked for on the Tiber. The evacuation of 
Bologna and Ancona prepares undeniable embarrassments 
for France, It is notorious that the Due de Graraont was 
sent from Alexandria to Eome, to convey to the Pope the 
moat solemn promises of protection from Napoleon. Pius IX. 
pointed to the crucifix, and answered that he stood under the 
protection of the Crucified One, and needed no other pro- 
tector. Thi3 answer will have convinced the Emperor that 
the Prince of the Church represents a power beyond the 
reach of armies. A rupture with Eome is certainly not on 
Napoleon's programme. The rumour that he had had the 
spaitments of Pius VII. at Fontainebleau got ready for his 
successor, is not worth noticing. There is far more reason to 
suppose that the French Cabinet will endeavour to settle the 
Roman question by a private understanding with Austria. 
I'or this, if for no other reason, well-informed persons con- 
itider it highly probable that Napoleon, in the event of his con- 
lerinp! Austria, will build a golden bridge for bis adversary. 



Prince Paul Esterhazy is expected here to-morrow. He 
^vately informed the Austrian Ambassador of his intention 
F coming here, adding emphatically that he had no mission, 
nd only wished to see his old friends again. 

Count Rechberg has not made any mention to Count 
»nyi, either officially or privately, of the Prince's visit. 
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NeTerthek-8s, a certam political importance is naturally 
ascribed to the presence of a statesmai] who has played liere 
such a prominent part in his time. The objections urged in 
competent quarters against this nsit have remained unheeded. 

The agitator Kossuth has gone to Genoa, to hatch there 
with Rlapka the uistirrection iji Hungary. This ia their way 
at Paris of locaUtiinj^ the war in Italy ! In the City some uu- 
portance is attacljed to this journey, as is shown by an article 
in to-day's ' Tiraea." It is to lie hoped that the mobilisation of 
the Prussian army, and Count Rechberg's visit to the Im- 
perial headijuarters in company with the Prussian Ambassador, 
will checkmate these plans in time. The Berlin correspondent 
of the ' Times' does justice in eloquent terms to the sound 
intentions of the Prussian Cabinet. This is all the more 
gratifying, since at this critical moment no efforts are Iteing 
spared to prevent, by means of maHeious insinuations, the 
union of tlie German Governments. 

The French Cabinet, since Lord Derby's retirement from 
office, has struck another key, with a view to making practical 
advances to Lord Paimerston. Fooled by these flatteries, the 
Government here are now hoping to divert Napoleon from the 
Russian alliance. Nothing, however, is said of recalling the 8ect 
from the Mediterranean ; on the contrary, no less than fifteen 
ships of war have been despatched during the last few days to 
Gibraltar ; whether by the orders of the late or the preseut 
Ministry, I have not Wen able to ascertain. At all events, tlie 
Conservative party, whose foreign pohey meets with much ap- 
1 of the last Blue-book, are fuUj 
I them. They will keep a sharp 
tt espousal of the cauitf 
1 feared. Of the siitetD 
t two, Paimerston and 
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KiiBsell, either have or pretend to have aiiy confidence in the 
liberation policy of France. All the other Ministera incline to 

that is called here the German view of the present crisia. 
The Princn Conaort to Count Vitxthum. 
(Aatograph.) 
Buckingham Foloee : June 91, 1S69. 
My ds/lR Count, — 1 return you witli my beat thanks Beust'a 
answer ' to GortsehakofTa churlJMli effusion {Fle^elei). It is esi:el- 
lent, and ought to be published here if possible. I only miss, in 
bis just rebuke of the insolence of calling the Ilmid ' una combinai- 
son puxement et exclusivement defensive,' a worthy and indignant 
protest against calling Germany ' une combinaiaon ' at all. The 

tBond IB after all simply the representation of Germany {die Hnssere 
Vorm DeutschUmds). 
Yours faithfully, 
Albert. 



London : Julj 3. ia68. 
The Prussian proposals of mediation have at length, on the 
LBt inat., been desi)atehed from Berlin. Their bearer is pro- 
i^Mbly Bernatorff, who ia expected here to-morrow. As to their 
contents nothing ia known, either at the Foreign Office or the 
Austrian Erobaasy. Thus much only transpirea, that these 
proposals are to be flrat communicated at London and St. 
Peterabnrg, before beinR sent to Paris or the French head- 
qnarterB. The reception that awaits them here is a matter of 
conjecture. The present Miniaters are observing the 
ttest reserve, particularly towai'ds German diplomatists. 
Liberal party consider the military auccesses of 
ipoleon so decisive, and have such unbounded confidence in 
BQperiority of the P'rench arms, that they regard the Italian 
ion as settled on the lines of the programme of ' free 

p. 300. 
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from the Alps to the Adriatic' They comfort themselves t 
tlie increase of power thus acquired by France by regardin 
Napoleon aimjily as a useful instrument for expelling 
Austrians. All they desire is that the military part of t 
expulsion may be completed as epeedily and with as little 
disturbance as possible. They flatter themselves that they 
will be able to induce the French Emperor to conclude a per- 
manent peace as soon as his cannon have razed the rampartaJ 
of Mantua and Verona. 

Prince Gortschakoff had promised NajKileoD to leave hin 
a free hand in Italy. Lord Palmerston seeme willing to g 
farther, by giving active if only indirect snpport, under thftl 
cover of neutrality, to the Italian programme of the FrencI 
Emperor. 

* According to our reckoning,' said Lord Wodehouse t 
me, ' in four months we shall not see a single Austrian i 
Italy.' 

' According to ours,' I replied, ' in three months thft] 
Austrian army will re-enter Milan.' 

The one calculation is manifestly as improbable i 
other. My object, however, was fully gained, and I succeeded 
in shaking to some extent the young Under Secretary ( 
State's incredible confidence. Lamentable as may be i 
failure of the Austrian attack at Solferino, it is clear I 
the dearly purchased victory of the alhes has weakened 
the conquerors not less than the conquered. Persigny him - 
self admits that 12,000 French were disabled, while tha„ 
Piedmontese lost on that bloody day 320 officers, or lp( 
more than their ally. To judge from the experiences of t 
campaign of 1848, the difficulties of the alhes are only jot 
beginning, while Austria's chances of retrieving her defei 
must proportionately increase. Pahuerston's favourite faopl 
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of itrevgtJieninq Austria by depriving Iier of ber Italian 
provincea. will not be attained so soon after all. And yet 
this boi>e forms in reality tbe premises from which the policy 
of the present EngUsb Government must he judged. They 
deprecate, abo\e all, as premature, any negotiation which 
might obstruct Napoleon in the execution of his mission as a 
liberator. 

The Pruaaian proposals of mediation come, therefore, 
either too soon or too late. If these proposals are found to 
be Bpecilieally Prussian, and not previously concerted with 
Austria, they will be at once rejected. The British Govern- 
ment will not only not support them at Paris, but even recom- 
mend their refusal. If, on the contrary, they are found to 
emanate &om Austria and Prussia conjointly, there is a likeh- 
hood of their being considered. Meanwhile, Napoleon would 
gain time to effect his miHtary settlement of the question ; 
after which negotiations would be carefully spun out, and 
every effort made to prevent the active intervention of Prussia. 
Consistently with these premises, the Ministers here blame in 
private the placmg of an army of observation on the Rhine, 
which they regard as a challenge to France, They would have 
objected far less to the concentration of a federal German 
niy in Tyrol. What they dread above everything is a Franco- 
nan war, which would lead, in their opinion, to a total 
Bteration of the map of Europe, and give an impulse to the 
policy of Tilsit. Behind the doubt as to the power of Prussia 
, the German Confederation to withstand France, there 
' Inrks tlie fear lest Austria, in alHance with Germany, 
i fimstratc Lord Palmerston's plans in Italy. Neither at 
I nor the Sardinian Embassy is the gravity of the 
ised. A bad end is feared should the war not 
ifore Prussia and Germany step in. 
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All that glitters is not gold. The misf en srhie has Wen 
anauged with all the splendour of modem decorative paint- 
ing, but things are going on behind the scenes which cause 
serious uneasiness to the sincere friends of Napoleon. The 
France of to-day is no longer the France of Napoleon I. The 
pt'ople have become more sober and calculating. The rrsjMitl 
jitiem tanuot be deafened by the Eonapartist shout of victoi/^l 
The old parties have united m the hour of danger. Thej 
Bepublicaiis of all shades are holding firmly together here.l 
The French refugees, hke Mazziiii, expect no real advantage 
for ' freedom ' from Napoleon's victories. On the contrary, a 
Committee has been formed here, which includes the names 
of Louis Blanc, Ledru Roliin, Colonel Charras, andFelixPyat;J 
in other words, the moderate as well as the Hed Republican^] 
the victors and the vanquished in the June conflict. The 
members of this Committee are said to have sworn to accom- 
pheh by all the means in their power the downfall of the 
system now weighing upon France. It is even asserted thi 
this movement is fomented hy the Orleanists. Should Nap( 
leon not be able to return home soon, and announce the coia«] 
plete reahsation of his programme, a second edition of i 
Mallet conspiracy is not an impossible contingency. 
Liberal party, as the united Orleanists and Bepublicajie Btytaa 
themselves, have alrea^ly started a weekly paper, ' La Revi 
Independante,' Napoleon is playing a more dangerous g 
than he appears to imagine. The German army has just* 
great a chance of 'Uberating' France, ae the French army!,fl 
has of liberating Italy. 

From England there is nothing to expect, but e\a6M 
nothing to fear. Lord Palmerston is endeavouring to forestall 
Prince Gortsehakoff at Paris, in the hope of preventing a 
Franco-Russian The Opposition are too weak open] 
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to combat this policy, which is disguised under the mask of 
neutrality. Short-lived ae the preBent Ministry seems likely 
to be, no new crisis is to be looked for until nest February. 
A recon&titution of the Government, with Lord John Euaaell 
as Prime Minister, is possible. In the Tory camp such a 
result would not be unacceptable, heeauac they would then 
hold the fate of the Cabinet in their hands. In the hope 
of this, the Opposition, if no particulai' contretemps oecar, 
will use every effort to displace Palmeraton first of all. Cob- 
den has refused to join the Cabinet. He has promised them, 
it is true, his support, but be means to maintain not only his 
independence, but also an armed neutrality. Mihier Gibson 
joins them in his stead, and the Mmistry will consist of only 
fifteeD instead of sixteen members. 

Londan: July 11, 1H59. 

The meeting at ViUafranca, which is to take place tliis 
morning, plainly indicates a turning point of the present 
I crisis. The choice of the place is a comphment to the Eni- 
I peror Francis Joseph. It will be remembered that, imme- 
diately after crossing the Mincio, Marshal Niel occupied 
ViUafranca. Later on he evacuated it as untenable, in conse- 
quence of the Austrian offensive movement, which the French 
I .had interpreted aa a sign of a fresh battle. The meeting, 
Hinsequently, is held under the protection of the Austrian 
I arms ; and the conquered receives a visit from the conqueror. 
Will this meeting modify the view still prevalent the day 
Lefore yesterday ? It is too soon to learn anything about 
. this as yet. Considering the attitude of the Cabinets here and 
[ at St. Petersburg, it will not be surprising if Austria comes to 
[ the conclusion that she will l>e better able to protect her 
I interests by a direct understanding with France than by being 
I represented at a Congress. As regards the French proiH)- 
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HitioDS, all as yet is mere conjecture. That Napoleon eonid 
agree to a peace not securing the fulfilment of faia programme, 
namely the freedom of Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, is 
considered here to be impossible. The ' Morning Post ' 
declares that Napoleon will liring back his rictorious army to 
France, and arrange the fat« of tlie peninsula at a Congress 
in common with the other Great Powers. The ' Times * insists 
that the treaties of 1815, so far as Italy is concerned, 
cancelled. It is very easy for English newspaper wrii 
to talk. In point of fact, the position of the French ruler 
is very different to that ascribed to him by English poli- 
ticians. He is by no means master of the situation. The 
quarrel with Bome has reached a very serious pitch. The 
consequences of a rupture have been very clearly laid before 
the conqueror of Solferino in an address signed by 113 French 
ecclesiastics. The papal anathema already launched against 
Victor Emmanuel is said to have threatened also the 
Emperor Napoleon. Moreover, the republican party has 
raised its bead in the large towns, now destitute of troops, 
and the middle classes are again trembling before the red 
spectre. The campaign has cost the French aimy— to say 
nothing of the Sardinian one, which is almost broken up — in 
round nombers 100,000 men in dead, sick, and wound* 
Napoleon I. understood how to spare his ccrpn 
Napoleon III, has recklessly sacrificed them. The Gui 
and Zouaves had suffered so heavily at Magenta and 
ferino, that it wns absolutely necessary to fill up the gaps 
from the line rogiineuts, the colonels of which are eom- 
pUaniqg io udlv that their best men arc taken from them, and 

> yesterday the old General] 
>e favourite aides-de-camp o 
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Napoleon I., ' croyez-moi, on n'offre pas un armiatice le len- 
demain d'uiie victoire aans en avoir grandemeiit beBoin.' 

London: July 13, 1859. 
On the 6th I dined with several of my eoIIeagueB at Lord 
John RussoU'b, After dinner the Foreign Secretary invited 
Count Apponyi to a convereatioii which scarcely lasted ten 
minutes. For the first time Lord John apoke to the Austrian 
Ambassador about proposals of peace, and communicated to 
liim in the strictest confidence six points, which, emanating 
from Persigny's private correspondence with Walewski, 
mast have received the preliminary sanction of the French 
Emperor. 

These six points were wi'itteii down on a quarto sheet 
Trbich I did not see. They were told to me verbally, and 
■ quoted from memory their substance is as follows : 

1. L'ltalie sera rendue a elle-mtime. 

2, Lea etats de l'ltalie formcront ime confederation sous 
l>2a preaidence souveraine du Pape. 

. Agrandiasement de la Sardaigne (Lombardie, Duchea). 
. La Venetie formera un etat independant sous un 
biduc. 

5. Des reformes administratives aeront recommandees an 
[nt P^e. 

6. Un congrea europeen reglera lea delimitations terri- 
ales d'apres lea voeux des populations et lea droits 

Apponyi's ijuestion, whether the Britinh Cabinet would 
sept and oificiatly support these bases, was anawered eva- 
ely. It was auggested to him, however, to lay these pro- 
before his Court, as a confidential communication 

I the French to the English Government. Lord John 
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advised the conciusiuii of an armistice for fourteen days, 
in case Vienna consented. The Austrian AmlHissador took 
this communication ad referi-iidiim, but did not promise any 
result from it. The Secretary of State appeared to share 
this impression, but remarked that, if .\ustria decliued all 
negotiations on thiw basis and compelled the French to attack 
the fortresses, the Paris Cabinet would not consider them- 
selves boantl by Point IV., but would deal with Venetian 
territory as they tbought fit. 

Before the answer to Ai^ponyi's telegram of the 7th conli 
arrive here, the news came on the evening of that day of tl 
conclusion of the armistice. On the 8th followed the fc 
graphic confirmation of this news. Early on the 0th arrived 
Hecliberg's answer in cipher, dated from Verona on the 8th. For 
want of a direct cipher this despatch had been forwarded £ 
to Vienna, and was transmitted hither from there by Bare 
Werner in words to this effect: 

' Le Comte Eeehberg me charge de vous dire que nous 
regardons les propositions fran<^ises comme inacceptables et 
(jue nous n'avons accepte rarmistieo que pour des rai 
purement niilitaires.' 

On Sunday, the 10th, Persigny surprised Coinit Appoiq 
with a visit, which was returned the next day. The resu t 
was that the French Ambassador did not consider the six points 
as the last word, but expected counter-propositions. He i 
fiisted nevertheless on the Liberation programme. 

In the mean time the Austrian Ambassador had 
empowered by telegraph on the 10th to communicate 
negative answer of his Court to the British Governmeiill 
This was done in writing, as Lord John had left town. 

Persigny was likemse informed by telegraph the dayb 
fore yesterday that the Emperor Napoleon would propose a 
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tlie 11th, at the Conference at Villafranca, the three following 
points as a basis for negotiation : 

1. Confederation italienne sous la presidence sonveraine 
da Pape. 

2. Cession de la Lombardie a la Sardaigne, 

3. La Venetie formera un etat ind^pendant sous \m 
archiduc. 

Simultaneously, the French Ambassador was instructed to 
nquire whether the British Government were prepared to 
Bopport these three points. 

Li the absence of Lord John. Persigny hastened to Pal- 
merston. The Premier, forgettinj^ liis seventy-five years, Itad 
his horse saddled at once, hastened to Pembroke Lodge, and 
immediately on hia return wrote to Count Persigny, to say 
that Lord John and he were prepared to support the three 
points. But since the Queen was at AJdershot, and her 
approval was formally necessary, the English Ministers re- 
quested that the interview at Villafranca might be postponed. 

This request, as is known, was not complied with. The 
British Ministers learned this afternofin at one o'clock, through 
the French Ambassador, that the Preliminaries of peace had 
been signed without England's intervention and under far 
Biore favourable conditions for Austria. 

Anyone who compares these Preliminaries, irreepeetive of 

e secret articles, with the three points, which Napoleon only 
Kthe evening before had asked England to support, will under- 
I stand the astonishment of the British Ministers. At any rate 

B Emperor of Austria has manceu\Ted more successfully in 
I'iiplomocy than be did on the battle-field. If Austria retains 
ffenetia with the line of the Mincio and the Quadrilateral, she 
uiB her strategical position in Italy. 

) will please nobody. Sardinia fancied she had 
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the Lombarclo-Veiietian Kingdom, Tuscany, Parma., aud 
Modena already iii her hand. The gift of Lombardy at 
the hands of France seems therefore but a meagre recom- 
pense for the heavy sacrifices of the war, France likewise 
will not be content with the results. 100,000 men have been 
sacrificed, and the country has been most heavily burdened, in 
order to win Lombardy for the King of Sardinia, The pro- 
gramme of liberation, bruited at all the street com( 
remains unaccomplished, and the Italian question unsettli 

Peo^c in England, notwithstanding all then: egotism, 
deeply the humiliation inflicted on their Government by this 
unexpected proceeding. Persigny shrugs his shoulders, and 
says, • Noa amis montrent nn peu de mauvaise humeur, mais 
cela passera.' 

The peace of Villafranca has unsettled much and settled 
nothing, beyond affording the spectacle of a French army in- 
toxicated by victory, a dangerous instrument in the hands of 
the adventurous Imperator, who has shown himself as such 
astonished Europe on the battle-field. 
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LoDdon ; July 31, 
From the annexes to the Austrian circular of the 16^1^ 
gather that it was a question originally not of six but of seven 
points which France had requested England to support. The 
error, for which my informant is responsible, has now lost a 
importance, since the Preliminaries have not actually] 
concluded on this basis. 

The cu-cular and the Emperor's manifesto of the 15th will 
create bad blood. Prussia is accused of having abandoned 
her old ally in the hour of danger, and thereby compelled i 
to consent to a disadvantageous peace. 

A misunderstanding lies here, which has not yet been 4 
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plained. Count Bernstorflf indignantly repudiates the charge, 
and declares that Prussia has been ready to intervene on be- 
half of Austria's territorial position as established by treaties. 
Persigny insists, on the contrary, that Prussia accepted the 
seven French points, and declared moreover that Austria, if 
she rejected them, would not be able to count on the support of 
her German allies. 

The riddle would probably be solved if we possessed the 
text of the autograph private letter which Prince Napoleon 
delivered on the 12th inst. to the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

The Preliminaries of Villafranca were signed not on the 
11th but the 12th. The Emperor Napoleon's private letter 
just referred to probably contained the real or pretended 
proof of the assertion that France offered more favourable 
terms than those which the mediating Powers would have 
proposed. 

How great was the conqueror's need of peace, is made 
clear by comparing the draft deUvered by Prince Napoleon 
with the Preliminaries as actuaUy signed. In that draft the 
third point ran as follows : 

'S.M. I'Empereur d'Autriche cede a I'Empereur des 
Fran5ais ses droits sur la Lombardie que I'Empereur Napo- 
leon conformement aux voeux de la population cede au Boi de 
Sardaigne.' 

Thus then early on the morning of the 12th the line of 
the ^Mincio with Mantua and Verona had been diplomatically 
reconquered, and, in addition to that, the false statement, 
that the cession of Lombardy to Sardinia was made ' in con- 
formity with the wishes of the population,' struck out. 

The paragraph relating to Tuscany and Modena ran in 
the draft thus : 

' Les Empereurs feront tons leurs efforts, sans cependant 
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avoir recoure anx armes, pour faire rentrer le Grand Due de 
ToBcane et le Due de Modene dans leure etats." 

The amendment successfully insisted on by Austria 

' Le Grand Due de Toseane et le Due de Modene ren- 
trent dans leurs etats' — 
is at any rate more dignified and precise. 

With regard also to the reforms to be recommended to the 
Pope, the original French draft bad to yield to the simpler 
and almost meaningless version of the Preliminaries. *Ee- 
formes indispenBables ' is a vague expression, and must appear 
BO especially to those who bad already counted on the Becu- 
larisation of the States of the Church. 

The assertion made by English newspapers, that Victor 
Emmanuel only acceded to the armistice, and not to the 
treaty of Villafranca, and was, therefore, still at war with 
Austria, is wholly imaginary. The King of Sardinia has 
ratified that treaty with his own hand, though not actually 
countersigned by his Ministers, in the following terms: ' Je 
ratifie cette convention ci-dessus en tout ce qui me con- 
cerns.' 

Tlie Austrian coui'ier, who arrived here yesterday, brought 
with him, in addition to the cireidar of the 16th and its 
annexes, a further despatch of Count Eechberg's of the 17th. 
The Austrian Government acknowledges therein that the 
views entertained by EsterhAzy and Apponyi as to the policy 
to be expected from Palmeraton and Lord Jotm Russell had 
been verified only too well. The concluding BtatelM 
I one of the times of Schmur^ 
' Kous n'avons pour lejj 
quer au cabinet jl 
le Boin < 
I'a 
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London : July 21, 1859. 

In consequence of the slender agreement prevailing be- 
tween the members of the Palmerston-Bussell Ministry, the 
latter will practically avoid in Parliament all questions of 
principle. The Opposition meanwhile have taken the oppor- 
tunity at a public dinner of celebrating their successes at the 
last election. The ' Times ' concludes from the speeches of 
Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbury, and Disraeli, that the Conser- 
vatives can only play a part in Opposition. In any case, 
Malmesbury has the majority of the country and that of the 
present Cabinet on his side, if he firmly resists the notion of 
submitting the treaty of Villafranca to the supplementary 
sanction of a European Congress. The daily press also is, 
with a few exceptions, convinced that England, who has taken 
no part in the war, must decline all responsibility for the peace 
concluded in haste without her co-operation. Even Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord John Bussell have hitherto given official 
expression to this view. However, those who suspect the 
private designs of these Ministers point to the ' Morning 
Post,' which is considered a French organ. The Walewski- 
Persigny intrigue, which is defended in that paper, is well 
known in Vienna. These two men would like to bring about, 
against Napoleon's expressed promise, a Congress which 
Austria will know how to prevent. 

Neither the Austrian manifesto nor Napoleon's speech on 
the 19th to the Senate and Corps L^gislatif at St. Cloud have 
helped to solve the riddle of Villafranca. Complaint is made, 
in particular, that no previous understanding has taken place 
between Austria and France to explain their motives for con- 
cluding peace. While the Emperor Francis Joseph justifies 
the conclusion of the peace, disadvantageous for himself, on 
the ground of the passive attitude of his natural allies, Napo- 
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leon, on the contrary, seeks to excuse himself for the non- 
fulfilment of his promiBes and the sudden terminatiou of the 
war by the threatening attitude of these very allies of Austria. 
The English It'iliiininsimi had been declartngaa late as the 
7th in Berlin that so long as an Austrian was beyond the 
Alps, no peace was to be thought of. They now flatter them- 
selves that the seed of insurrection, which has been scattered 
broadcast, will spring up in all parts of the peninsula, and 
thus prove by events that the Preliminaries of Villafranca 
offer no basis for a practical settlement. Very different is the 
judgment of Itahan statesmen who do not see the state of 
things in then* country through Cavour's spectacles. ' If the 
Emperor Napoleon,' said one of these men to me, ' has recog- 
nised at length that the encouragement of revolution in Italy 
is bound to entail the gravest danger on his own country and 
his own throne. 40,000 reliable troops in Upper Italy and the 
skilful distribution of 40,000 piastres among the leaders of 
the revolutionary party would suffice to remove all fear ofl 
serious movements.' H 

London r July 25. 18S9. ■* 

The Prussian circular despatch of the 2lEt has confirmed, 
but not explained, the contradiction I pointed out in my 
letter of the same day. ' Qui trompe-t-on ici ? ' asks the 
' Journal des Dehats,' and seems to intimate that in the 
comedy of errors, now being played on the world's stage, the 
deceiver of to-day must take the part of the deceived to- 
morrow, Prussia must be acquitted of the suspicioa ol. 
having concerted with England proposals of mediation s 
unfavourable for Austria than the terms offered by ] 
Lord John Bussell himself has undertaken to furoial 
this. In his despatch of the 7th he ' 
to explain the refusal of the prV^ 
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Bemstorff, on the ground that the British Government could 
not talte part in a mediation based on the status quo ante 
belliim of Austria in Italy. In these instructions the demand 
that Napoleon should terminate the war without reahsing his 
programme, is described in plain terms as an ' affront." 
When Lord John adds that England was obliged to the 
Prussian Government for their attitude hitherto, and for the 
OTertm-es they had made, and would prove her gratitude by 
exhibiting equal frankness, nobody knows better than Count 
Eernstorff what value to attach to such phrases. The Eng- 
lish Cabinet did not give the slightest hint to the Prussian 
Minister either of the seven or of the tliree French points 
which were approved on the 10th. It was not till the 11th, 
when Berastorff took the Foreign Secretary to task for the 
lalsehoods spread about by Persigny, that Lord John Russell 
lunicated to him a telegram from Lord Bloomfield, 
stating that the French Ambassador had submitted to 
Baron Schleinitz four conditions (the cession of Lombardy, 
Venetia independent under an Archduke, a Congress, and an 
Amnesty) under which France was ready to conclude peace. 
The Prussian Minister, however, declined to lay these con- 
ditions before the Prince Eegent, as being unsuitable. 

Lamentable as is the partiality displayed by the two leading 
ministers of England at this crisis, all the brighter appears 
the correct attitude of the Crown. 

The news of the acceptance of the thi'ee French conditions, 
subject to the Queen's sanction, was received on the 10th at 
the pavilion at Aldershot with the most decided disapproval. 
As a constitutional sovereign, her Majesty could not, of course, 
reject forthwith the French proposals against the advice of 
her Prime Minister and Foreign SecretEiry. She ai)i>ealed, 
to the Cabinet, knowing well that among its fifteen 
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membera the majority would vote for tlie Queen against Pal- 
□lerston and Eussell. But the matter never reached that 
point, for the agreement of Villafranca made all deliberatiOD 
unnecessary. For the future, however, it wiU always be im- 
portant to know that the riglit feeling of her M^esty and i 
well-known opinions of Prince Albert do not allow themselTf 
to he swayed by Ministerial prejudices. 

Persigiiy's ™it to St. Cloud, which had been concc 
with Lord Palmerston, is a final attempt to resuscitate the ii 
of a Congress. The Ambassador will return without i 
pliahuig bis object. 

Napoleon III. needs, as a banker who knows France i 
remarked to me, at least two or tliree years of j 
losses of the French army have hitherto been under-estimate 
just aa their strength and readiness for war is generally ova 
rated, Malakoff had, on the Rhine, barely 80,000 men, who* 
only reserve consisted of about 80,000 recruits, who were i 
join him on September 1. How could he have checked wiUi 
this force the German armies if the latter had taken 
offensive ai the right moment? An English statesman, who"* 
has just come from Paris, goes so far as to assure me that a 
German army of 100,000 men, pushed forward into Tyrol, 
would have been enough to checkmate the Second Empire. 

The financial difficulties of the moment seem to be greatfl 
even than the mihtary ones. As Prince Albert predicted tl 
me some months ago, tliia last war, in consequence of evei 
thing having to be paid for in casli, has swallowed up i 
which have well-nigh exhausted the rich coimtry. 

' Eaisun tie plus,' remarked a pessimist, ' for deten 
the Emi>eror to seek an exc" '«■ a new war, which i 
bring something to France." 
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London: July 28, 18S9. 

Considering the ill-feeling exhibited by the press on both 
gides of the Channol, it ia not to be wondered at that rumours 
should be cui-rent of h, coming demonatration, intended to 
revive sunken confidence, and assure the maintenance of 
general peace. People talk of a repetition of the Emperor's 
visit to Osborne. Lord John Russell assures me he knows 
nothing of any such project. A Liberal member of Parliament 
went farther, and said that England had not yet sunk so low 
as that. Prince Paul Esterhazy, who, after a stay of several 
weeks in London, had accepted a gracious invitation by the 
Queen to Osborne House, left that residence only a few daya 
ago, on the 25th, He tells me that during his visit of some 
days to the Isle of Wight, he did not notice the smallest pre- 
paration for an interview with the Emperor Napoleon, nor had 
any intimation of such a visit. The Prince intends to leave 
London to-day, in order to return to Vienna through Paris by 
order of his Court. 

Lord John Russell is to make hie promised statement this 
evening in the House of Commons in explanation of the Treaty 
of Villafranca. His despatch of June 22 has ah-eady been 
laid on the table of the House, and is pubUshed in to-day's 
' Times.' He is to communicate also to Parhament, after 
obtaining the sajietion of the Cabinet, his despatch of July 7 
to Lord Bloomfield, dccHning, as inopportune, the well-known 
Prussian proposals of mediation. The two papers contain 
passages which will not be read iu Pai'is exactly with 
Batisfaction. 

There are two points in particular which are closely 
scanned by those who regard a war between England and 
Prance as sooner or later probable. The fisheries on the 
roast of Newfoundland have lately given rise to differences, 
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the peaceful settlement of which presents difBcultiea. But tl 
chief point is Egypt, where the interests and intrigues of tl 
^Vestern Powers cross. Lord Palmerston is decidedly avi 
to M. de Lesseps' project. He pretends to regard the cutting 
through of the Isthmus of Suez as teclmically impracticabla. 
In reality he thinks the undertaking will endanger Engl 
interests in the East. In the 14,000 workmen hired by M. 
Lesseps, the English Premier perceives the germ of a Freni 
anny of invasion. He is afraid that they might serve as 
Btructors to the troops of the Viceroy, who are reckoned 
120,000 men. 

LoDdon : July 30, 1859 

I will not omit to give you a brief sketch of the sitting 
the House of Commons on the night of the 28th. 

Lord John Russell began by laying his despatch to Lon 
Bloomfield of July 7 on the table of the House. This ie 
same despatch which was described in Berlin as a schoolbo; 
exercise. In a long and evidently carefully prepared 
the Foreign Secretary expatiated on the position of al 
brought about by the interview at Villafranca. As a captati»' 
henecolentite, his reference to the statement in the ' Moniteur,' 
announcing the reduction of the French land and sea foroea 
to a peace footing, was not very happily conceived, 
latest change in French policy has only increased the distn 
already prevailing here. People fear reciprocity — an in\it 
tion to England to discontinue now her coast defences, if she 
does not wish to expose herself to the suspicion of aggressive 
designs. Lord John began by explaining the Preliminaries 
Villafranca from his own point of view. He urged that 
cession of Lombardy was not a matter in which England 
called on to interfere, but that the reorganisation of II 
would deserve the consideration, and indeed the cO'0perati( 
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of the British Cabinet. He then read to the House an exlract 
from one of Walewski's despatches addressed to Count Per- 
signy, of which the latter had left him a copy. It related to 
the coming peace negotiations at Zurich, and to the hope ex* 
pressed that the Powers would be able to meet in a European 
Congress or Conference. In regard to this Lord John declared 
that the British Government reserved their decision, and 
would in any case first await the communication of the 
formal instrument of peace to be concluded at Zurich. He 
added — and this is the main point — that England would in 
no event take part in any Congress on the state of Italy in 
which Austria and Prussia were not represented. Even then, 
however, Lord John will not yet give any positive assurance. 
He makes the participation of England in the proposed Con- 
gress dependent on a previous agreement being arrived at on 
certain questions of principle. To enter more closely into 
these questions is, however, superfluous, since Austria refuses 
to abandon her opposition to the idea of a Congress al- 
together. 

Disraeli, in his reply, complained of the defective character 
of the Ministerial statement, and severely criticised the am- 
biguous manner in which Lord John had slurred over the 
main question. The question, he said, was, how had the 
Emperor of Austria come to state officially that the proposals 
of mediation of his natural allies were more unfavourable 
than the terms proposed directly by his enemy ? Prussia, he 
continued, had purged herself by coming forward and stating 
that she knew nothing of such proposals having been sub- 
mitted to the Emperor, but her Majesty's Government 
maintained a suspicious silence on the point. There was 
only too good reason to fear that the Ministers, blinded by 
their hatred of Austria, had committed the same mistake 
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which they committed in 1848, and which had had such fetal 
consequences for Italy and the peace of the world. It was 
clear that England, by a timely and suitable mediation, would 
have deserved the thanks of the two belligerent Powers, and 
to a certain degree have dictated the peace, the direct con- 
clusion of which had condemned England to a serious state 
of isolation. Lord Palmerston's manifesto to his constituents 
at Tiverton was at the bottom of Napoleon's programme at 
Milan, and both had the uame fate. In a similar state of 
blindness to that of the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary 
had sacrificed the interests of bis country to bis fixed idea of 
founding in Italy a Whig party, a sort of Brooks's Club at 
Florence. ' I told the noble lord,' he said, ' some years ago 
that the course he was recommending was one which must 
end in the confusion of Italy ; and that if he thought the 
regeneration of Italy could be effected by the secret societies 
of that coimtry, he would find that he was only playing the 
game of some great military despot, who would reap the 
profit.' 

After this violent attack followed a statesmanlike exposi- 
tion of the reasons which were bound to prevent England 
from taking part in the Congress, since the PreUminaries of 
Villafranca had left the balance of power in Europe 
turbed. 

Lord Palmerston coidd not help confessing in plain 
that the leader of the Opposition had been accurately in- 
formed as to the negotiations preceding the conclusion of 
peace. He found himself obliged, therefore, to partly lift the 
veil which had hitherto concealed the action of the British 
Cabinet. He admitted that Lord John bad communicated to 
the Austrian Ambassador a project emanating from the French 
Government, as to tt Uity of which Napoleon.' 
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MiuisterB had not pronoiinced an opinion. The proceedings 
of the 6th and 10th are too well known to make it necessary 
to point out in particular the gupprensio ccri which thia 
Ministerial confession betrays. Of course Lordi^Palmtirston 
was endeavouring to put the best face he could on his policy 
of 1848 as well as that of 1859. The question of the Con- 
gress he represented as an open one, to be determined by 
circumstances. 

Lord Elcho has not withdrawn his motion for an Address,' 
the object of which was to make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to take part in the projected Congress, and he will be 
able to reckon in it on Disraeli's support. 

The question whether the reduction announced by France 
of her land and sea forces should cause England to discon- 
tinue the measures taken for the national defence, was 
warmly debatiid yesterday in the House of Commons. The 
statements made by Lord Palmerston and the other Ministers, 
as, indeed, the whole course of the debate, leave no doubt that 
it has been determined to repair past neglect. 



■ Faria : Aug. 10, 1S&9. 

"Without waiting for the adjourned debate on Lord Elcho "s 
motion, I hastened hither from London on the evening of the 
6th, BO as not to miss Prince Paul Esterhazy, who only in- 
tended to stay here till the 8th. 

Lord Eleho's well-meant motion was not pressed to a 
division, and the last sitting in which the House of Commons 
had an opportunity of speaking out on the question of the 

' The proposed Address stated that it vould be mcansisteot with the honour 
uid dignity of the House to take part in anj Conference for the purpose of 
settling the details of a peace the preUminaries of which had already been 
Jimnged between the two Emperors. 
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day before the Parliamentary vacation, passed away with 
out any practical result. Lord Elcho was weak and f 
himself ill-informed, so that the cool ' It ia not true,* with 
which Lord .John Russell interrupted him, did not fail to pro- 
duce the desired impression. Attacked with very different 
weapons by the former Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald, the Foreign Secretary was obliged to make 
references to the incidents of the 6th and 10th of July, which 
in no way, however, correspond with the full truth. The argu- 
ment he used to show that the English Government was not 
justified in intervening on behalf of the principle of legiti- 
macy in Tuscany and j\Iodena, was significant of the stand- 
point of this Liberal but ductiiniiire Minister. 

The English thi-one, Lord John informed the House of 
Commons, had originated, like those of Belgium and France, 
in revolution, and rested on the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people. The advisers of the Crown could not act in 
opposition to the fundamental principles of the State. It is 
true that the Parliament of 1688 ratified tbe usurpation of 
William IIL, but that was done with the intention of simply 
giving a legal footing to the new dynasty, not in any way 
of shaking tbe monarchical principle and transplanting into 
England the theory of popular sovereignty. This heresy 
belongs to a later time. Only the partial pen of the sophist 
Maeaulay, writing for Whig party purposes, could succeed iii 
representing the English Revolution of 1688 as having origi- 
nated in the theories which were produced by the French 
Eevolution of 1789. It requii'ed a rare expenditure of para- 
doxical dialectics to make a House of Commons, created by 
tbe Reform Act of 1831, believe that they had the right to 
give away the erown becanop the aristocratic Parliament of 
1688 had ratified the '- of a change of djnas^ 
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All thiB, of course, does not prevent the fact that in the Eng- 
land of the present day the monarchical principle has become 
a matter of form. Her people are standing wholly on revo- 
lutionary Boil. This was felt, indeed, to be the case before 
now, but it was never openly proclaimed. It has been reserved 
to a Lord John Russell to announce to the Queen from the 
Ministerial bench that she only sits upon her throne at the 
pleasure of the House of Commons. 

Pardon me for this digreeaion, which takes me back in 
■medias res, and explains why the Austrian Cabinet has lost 
all touch with the present English Ministry. The Austrian 
Ambassador in London ban actually not exchanged a word 
on politics with the Foreign Secretary from July 6 to 
August 6 ! 

The Emperor Napoleon on his part has expresaed, in 
somewhat lengthy conversations with Prince Eaterhazy and 
Metternich, his unconcealed displeasiu-e with the present 
■rSoghBh Government. He complains of the patent discre- 
n^cies in the views and objects of the two leading Ministers 
ae the main reason of his difficulty in effecting an understand- 
ing with the British Cabinet. Unquestionably, he is seriously 
embarrassed how to reconcile the promises made to Italy with 
l^e engagements contracted towards Austria at Yillafranca. 
I J'or, in fact, he can only keep the latter by failing to fulfil the 
He is evidently endeavouring to reconcile these con- 
iiotions in as plausible a manner as possible. It is idle 
whr bim to reckon on the assistance of England, who is using 
E every effort to prevent the restoration of the expelled djiias- 
k'tieB of Modena and Tuscany, and, if possible, to check in the 
md the alUance of the three Emperors which is so dreaded in 
london. 

The Emperor of Austria considers this act of justice to be 
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a matter of honour and a political necessity, since he can 
never feel himself secure in the pogsession of Venetia and the 
Quadrilateral until the revolution is crushed in the neighbour- 
ing States. It is not surprising that this point was most 
exhaustively discussed in the audiences of Prince Esterhazy. 
The latter found Napoleon full of the most friendly feelings for 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and his Government. He was 
also able to establish the most complete accord in principle 
on the question of restoration, in regard to which, however, 
Napoleon did not conceal either from him or from Prince 
Mettemich that the practical execution of this point was 
attended with great difSculties, since France was altogether 
opposed to any measures of force. AH that Prince Esterhazy 
obtained, was Napoleon's promise to sanction nothing in 
Tuscany and Modena beyond the restoration agreed on at 
Villafranca. Prince Paul gave me distinctly to understand 
that the Vienna Cabinet regarded the restoration of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Modena as a eiae 
qua 7wn condition of peace. He considered that the utmost 
firmness and decision must be shown in Paris, not to require 
the same in Florence and Modena. 

The only object of Count Reiset's mission to Florence was 
to ' work ' the population in this sense. His reports, received 
to-day, give the prospect of a change in the direction desired. 

If the restoration takes place, the Austrian Cabinet would 
perhaps not be disincHned to waive their objection to a Con- 
gress ; at any rate, this question is still treated as an open 
one in Vienna. 

In the instructions which CoUoredo took with him I 
Ziirich, the establishment of the Italian confederation, the 
part to be taken in that confederation by Venetia, and t 
honorary presidency • ' ""'>pe, were treated as points of 
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minor importance. In this respect the greatest latitude has 
been given to the plenipotentiaries. Golloredo has been in- 
structed, however, all the more categorically to urge the 
immediate restoration of the sovereigns of Tuscany and 
Modena. 
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The Lrr-E and Letters ofEdhuxd 
. y. ARMSTROffG. Fcp. Svo, 7/. 64. 

AniistTOngf. — Works By Edmund 
y. ARUsmo.va. 

FuETiCAL Works. Fcp. Svo. 5^- 
Essays AND Sketches. Fcp.8vo.5j, 

Arnold. — Works by Thomas 
I Aknold, D.D, Late HeaJ.»iatler (^ 

J^giy Scheet. 
Introdvctory Lectures on Mo- 
dern HiSTORV, deliveied in 1841 and 
1841. Svo. 71. &/. 
Sermons Preached mostly /n 
■thb Chapel or Rvaay School. 6 
vols, crown Svo. jw.or separalely, Jj-.each. 

Miscellaneous Works. Sva ^!. dd. 

Arnold. — A Manual of English 

■ . tiTERATUSs, HiBloricil and Critical. 

ilylHOMAS Arnold, M.A. CrowaSvo. 

^x.6J. 

Arnott.— -Tw/J Elements of Phy- 
sics OR Natural Philosophy. By 
NeilArnott, M.U, EdiiedbyA. Bain, 
LL.D. and A^ S. Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. izi. td. 

Asbby. -^ Notes on PnrsioLoGy 

FOR TUB Use OP STUDENTS FrxPARING 
FOR Examination. Wiib 120 Wood- 
cuts. By Henry Ashby, M.D. Lond. 
^ Fcp. Svo. 5'. 

Atelier (Tbe) du Lys; or, an Art 
Sludi-nl in Ilie Reign d[ Terror. By the 
Author of ' Mndemoisdle Mori.' Crown 




Bacon. — TkB Works and Life or. 

Complete Works. Edited b)- 
R. L. Ellis, M-A. J. Spedbing, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. Svo. 

Letters and Life, includ/.vg ai.i 
HIS Occasional IVorks, Edited by J. 
Speddisc. 7 vols, Svo. £^ 4/. 

The Essays ; liHh hnaWaxXons,, By 
Richard What ELY, D.D.. Svo. lot. 6d. 

The Essays; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 1 vols. fcp. Svo. price fa. Test 
and Index only, without Introductioa 
and Noles, in i vol. fcp. Svo. u. 6d. 

The BADMINTON LIBRARY, 

edited by the Dl'ke op Beaufort, K.G. 
assibled by Alfred E, T. Watson. 
Hunting. By the Duke of Beau- 
tost, K.G. and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Eail of SuRblk 
»i»d Berkshire, Rev. E. W, L. Davies, 
Digby Collins, and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 lUia- 
traliofu by J. Sturgeis, J. Chariton, and 
Agnes M. Biddulph. Crown Svo. Itu. bL 
Fishing. By H. Cholmondelct- 
Pen.nell. With Con ttibui ions by Ih* 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, 
M.A., Major John P. Tiaheme, and C. 

Christopher Dnvies. 
Vol 1. Salmon, Trout, ond Grayling. 

With 15a Ilhislialions. Cr. Svo, lOi. 6?. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 

With 58 lUuslralions. Cr. Svo. lOi. W 
JiAciNc. and SrsEFLECHASiNC, By 

the Earl 01^ Sufpolk, W. G. Ckavkn, 

The Hon. F. Lawlby, A. Covrsmv. 

and A. E. T. WatsOK, With Coloured 

FroQlisplcce and 36 Illustratioas by J. 
Sturgess. Cr. Svo. lOJ. W, 

.Shooting. By Lord Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Pavse - Gallwkt, 
with Cotiiributions by Lord Loral, Lo(d 
Charles Lennox Ken, The Hon. G. 
Lascelles, and Archibald Stunrt Woilliy. 
With 21 full-page lUnstrations and 149 
Woodcuts in the text by A. J. Sluail- 
Wort ley. Harper Penninglon.C. Wfaymper, 
J. G. Millais. G. E. Lodge, and J. II. 
Oswald- Brown. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. Cr.Svo.lcu.W 
Vot.n. Moor and Marsh. Cr. Sro. lor. U 
Cyclia-g. By Viscount Burv, 
K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy HiLLita. 
With a Contribution l^ Joseph Paon dL 

With numerous Illustrations b " 

Bury and Joseph Pennell. 
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XPHicAL Studies. 8vo. ijj. 
tr/c Studies. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
tRr Studies, a vols. 8vo. 
alt. 38i. 

'Postulates of EivcLisir Po- 
AL EcotiOMy. Crown Svo. is. dd. 
IL — Ireland under the 
}RS, with a Succinct Account of 
loiliei History. By Richard Bac- 
, M.A. Vols. I. ond 11. From the 
'on of the NorthmeD to the year 
ro]s. Gvo. 311. 
9^0RKS sy Alexander 
^U..D. 
; AND Moral Sc/e.vce ; a 
xndinm of Psychology and Ethics, 
n 8vo, lot. td. 

'.ENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
ly. 

^MOTIONS AND THE WiLL. 

IS/. 

KAL Essays. Cr. Svo. /^. 6rf. 

Deducth-e and Inductive. 

• I. DeHuclioa, 4J. PAUT II. /»- 
m, 61. &/. 

Mill; a Biography. Cr.Svo. 5*. 
Stuart Mill; a Criticism, 

Personal Recollections. Crown 
ai. fid. 

— Works by Sir Samuel 
Baker, M.A. 

Years in Ceylon. Crown 

Wootlcuti 51. 

'ilFLS AND the HoVND IN 
ON. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, jj. 
The Rrformf.d Church of 
*ND (1537^1886). By the Ri^ht 
j. T. Bali, LL.D. U.C.L. Svo. 

:. — English Glees and 
'Songs. An Inquiry into their 
rical Development. By William 
:andbi( Barrett, Mus. Bac. Oion., 

-Choral Si. Paul's Calhedml. Crown 

iSficlA.— Works by the 
i OF Beaconsfield, K.G. 
Waiid Tales. The Hugh- 
^■^'l. With z Portiailsand 11 
1 vols. Crown Svo. 4IJ. 
■EndymiaD. 
■ ■ Henrietta Temple. 

Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
The Young Duke, &c. 
t 'Vhian Grey. 
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Beaconsfield. — Works by the 
Earl OF Beaconsfield, K.C.— 
continued. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition, 
complete in 11 vols. Crown Svo. Ij. 
each, boards ; \s. 64. each, cloth. 

Selected Speeches. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Kebdel, 
M.A. 3 vols, Svo. Portiail, j2/. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. Crown Svo. 

II. boards, Ij. 6d, clolh. 

Becker. — Works by Professok 

Becker, IranslaliJ/n/m Iki Gtrman by 
Iht Sr.: F. Metcalf. 

Gallus ; or. Soman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus, Post Svo. 7/, bd. 

Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Lire of the AacicDl Greeks. 

Post Svo. ^s, 6d. 

Boultbee. — Works by the Esr, 

T. P. Boultbee, LL.D, 
A Commentary on the 39 Arti- 
cles of the Church of England. Crown 
8to. 61. 



Bourae. — Works by John 
Bourne, C.E. 

A Treatise ON the Steam Encins, 
in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
NavigatioD, Railways, and Agriculture. 
With 37 Plates ond 546 Woodcuts. 4I0. 
4». 

Catechism of the Steam Engine 
in its various Applications In the Arts, to 
which is now added a chapter on Air and 
Gas Engines, and another devoted to 
Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranda. 
Illusttated byaia Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 
7r. W. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine; 

a Key to the Author's Catechism of the 

Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp, 

Svo. 91. 
Recent Improvements in the 

Steam Englvb. With 124 Woodcuts. 

Fcp. Svo. 6s. 
E.rAMPLBS of Steam and Gas 

Enginss, with 54 Plates and 356 Wood.-, 

GUIs, ^tO. ^C- ■" 
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I BOWra. — /fAXXOW SO.VGS AlfD 
OTHER VSSSES. By Edwa»d E. 
BaWEH, Assiilanl-Mulci ii[ Harrow. 
Fcp. Svo. as. &/.; oi piinlcd on band' 
mBiJe paper, 51. 
' Brabazon. — Social AnKOifs. By 
Loril Brabazon. Crown Svo. ji. 
",• This book is a repiinl of Articles on 
Open Spaces — Assodit ions for the Benefit 
of Yoang Men and Women— Over Popu- 
lation — The Overworked Shop Assistant 
— Social Wants of London, &c. 
Braboume. — Friends and Foes 
FitOif FAmvt^ND. By the Right Hon. 
L08D Brabourne. With 20 Illustralions 
by Linley Samboutne. Crown Svo. 61. 
Brassey. — Works by Lady 

Brassev. 
A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam' our 
Home on tub Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 

Charts, and 1 18 I11iiilrations,8vo.2lj. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations, crown Svo. 71. 6(/. 
School Edition, With 37 Illusltalions, 
fcp. 31. cloth, or Jt. while parchmcnl 
with gill edges. 
Popular Edition. With 6a Illustrations, 
4to. 6rf. sewed, 1/. cloth. 
Su.vsmxs AND SroEMjy the East. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 

114 lllustrBtions, Svo. 311. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 71. &/. 
Popular Edition, With 103 Illustra- 
tions, 410. 6^. sewed, ij, cloth. 
In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THS ' Roaring Forties.' 
Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts and 392 Illustrations, Svo. zir. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and lao 

Illuslralions, crown Svo. ?/. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions, 410. 6d. sewed, 1/. cloth. 
Three Vovaces in the ' Sunbeam.' 
Popular Edition. With 346 111 ust rations, 
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Browne. — An Exposition of the 
39 Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. H. Browne, D.D.. Bishop of 
Wincheslet. Svo. \Ss. 

Buckle. — IVoRESBv/fuNRr Thomas 

Buckle. 
History of Civilisation in Enc- 
LAND AND Francs, Spain and Scot- 
land. 3 vols, crown Svo. r" 
Miscellaneous and s 

IVoRKS. A New and / 
Eiliied by Grant All. i 

Svo. 2lr, 



Buckton. — Works by Mrs. C. M. 

BUCKTON. 

Food and Home Cookery. Wiih 

1 1 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. ai. 6d. 
Health in the House. With 41 

WoodculsandDiagrams. Crown Srg. v. 
Our Dwellings. With 39 Illusln 

tions. Crown Svo. 3*. fid. 
Bull. — Works by Thomas Buli, 

M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Mas- 

ageubntof their Health AMns^Cnt 

Period of Prc^aney and in the Lpng-in 

Room, Fcp, Svo. u. (ad. 
The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Dissasc. 

Fcp, Svo. ij, 6J, 

Bullinffer.— ^ Critical Lexicu.s 

AND Concordance to the Encush 
AND Greek NE\f Testament. T<i- 
geiher with an Index of Greek Woni! 
and several Appendices. By ihe Rev. 
E. W, Blllincjer, D.D. RoyatS>ai5f. 

Burnside and Panton.~7'>/£ 

Theory of Equations. With an In- 
troduction to the Theory of Biouy 
Algebraic Forms. By William Snow 
BuHNSiKE, M.A. and Arthur WiluAM 
Panton, M.A. Svo. 12J. bd. 
Burrows.— 7>£ Family of Brocas 

OF BEAURErAIRR AND XOCHE COVKT, 

Hereditary- Masters of the RotjI Buck- 
hounds. WithsomeaccountortheEoglidi 
Rule in Aquiiaine, By Mostaoi' 
Burrows, M.A. F.S.A. With J6 
Illustrations of Monumentt, Brasses, 
Seals, Ac. Royal Svo. 421. 

Cabinet Lawyer, The ; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Cinl, 

Cnminaliand Constitalionat. Fcp-Sro,}!' 

Caddy. — Throuch the FiEisi 

WITH I.lNNMUS.—}ly Mrs. CaDOV. 
With Fronlispicce and Vignette toeicK 
volume. 2 vols, crown Svo. Its. 

Carlyle. — Tho-vas and Jasi 
Welsh Carlyle. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of the 
first Forty Years of his Life, 1795-18]; 
By J. A. FdOUDE. M.A. Wi|h«Poi- 
traits and 4 tltusiraiions, 3 vols. Svo. 311- 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life in London : from 1834 to his death 
iniSSi. ByJ.A.Fi(oui)E,M.A. svoli. 
Svo, 3 ax. 

Letters and Memorials of Jaui 
Welsh Carulb. Prepared far pub- 
lication by Thomas Carlvle, and eoitol 
by J. A. Froude, M.A. 3 voU. i 
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Gates. — A DrcTioNAKY of \ 
Cs.wsRAL Biography. Fourth EdLiion, : 
with Supplement bioughl down to the 
end of 1884. By W. L. R. Cates, gvo. ' 
28;, cloth ; 3y, hair-bound nissia. 

Cicero. — The ConnESPOJVDEf/CE of \ 
Cicero: a revised Text, with Nates and : 
Prol^omcna. By Robekt V. TvEkELL, 
Sl.A. Fellow of Trimly College, Dublin. 
Voli. I. and II. 1 21. each. 

Clerk.— 7>/£ Gas Encine. By 
DncALD Clekk. With 101 Illu5tration5 
and DiBEtams. Crown Svo, 71. hd. 

Coats. — A Manual of Patholocy. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D. Pathologist 
to the Western Infirmary and the Siclt 
Children's Hospital, Glasgow. With 339 
lUustralions engraved on Wood. 8vo. 
311. W. 

Colenso. — The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Ex- 
Aim.VBD. By J, W. Colenso, D.D. 
Uxt Bbhop of Natal. Cro*-n 8vo. 6s. 

Comyn. — Atherstone PujORy : a 

Tale. Ky L. N. CoMVN. Cro«n Svo. 
2j. &/. 

Conder. — A Handbook to the 
Bible, or Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Sciiplures derived from Ancient Monu- 
menls and Modem Exploration. By F. 
R. Conder, and Lieut. C. R, Conder, 
R.E. Post Svo. 7J. &/. 

CODington. — Works bv John 

CONINGTON, M.A. 

The ^Ene/d of Vircil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo. gj. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. Crown Svo. 9J. 

Conyt»eare & Howson. — The 

Life and Epistles of St. Pa ul. 

By the Rev. W. J. Convbeare, M.A. 

and the Very Kev. J. S. HowaoN, D.D. 
k library Edtliun, with Maps, Plates, and 
B WoodculE. 3 vols, square crown Svo. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. I vol. 
crown 8vo. 71. W. 

Cooke. — Tablets of Anato-w. 
Bj Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
B.A. B.Sc. M.D. Paris. Fourth Ed ilion, 
bdng a selection of Ibe Tablets believed 

' to be moil Uiieful to Students generally. 
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Cox. — The First Csnturv of 
Christianity. By Homers«am Cok, 
M.A. Svo. 111. 

Cox, — A General Histok v of 

Gkeecb: from the EoiUesl Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great ; with a 
Sketch of the History to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart.. M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. 7r. U. 

' Epochs of 



Creighton. — JIisTORy of the 
Papacy During the REFoKMATtON. 
By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 
Svo. Vols. I. and IL 1378-1464, 3lr. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1518, n^s. 

Crookes. — Select Methods in 
Chemical Analysis (chiefly Inoiganic). 
By WiLUAM Crookes, F.R.S.V,P.C.S 
With 37 Illustrations. Svo, us. 

Crump. — A Short Enquiry into 
TUB Foruation op Political Opinio//, 
from the Reign of Ihe Great Families to 
the Advent of Dcmocrocy. By Arthur 
Crump. Svo. 71. td. 

Culley. — Handbook of Practical 
Telegkaphy. By R. S. Cuu.ev, 
M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 
Svo. 161. 

Dante. — The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Aughieri. Translated verse for 
verse from the Original into Terra Rima. 
By JAUES 1N\ES MiNCHiN. Crown 
Svo. 15/. 

Davidson. — An Introduction to 
THE Study op the New Tbstamsht. 
Critical, ExegelicBl, and Thedoglot. 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Revised Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 301. 
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LDead Shot, The, or SpoxrsAtAJf's 

CoMPLKTA Gi'IDB; b Trettisc on ihe 
Use of the Gun, with Lessons in the 
Alt o( Shooting Game o{ all kinds, and 
Wiid-Fowl, also Pigeon- Shoolmg, and 
rioi!-Bteaking, By MaRKSMAn, Wilh 
ij lllustratioiu. Crown 8vo. los. td. 

\ Decaisne & Le Maout — A 

CENERALSnTEM OF BOTjI-W. TriUlB- 

bled from the Ficnch of E. Le Maodt, 
M.D., and J. Decaissr, bf Mrs. 
KooKBR ; with Additions l:^ Sir J. D. 
Hooker, C.B. F.R.S. Imp. Svo. with 
5,500 Woodcuts, 311. 61/. 

De Salis. — Sai-ous/es Jl la Mode. 
Uy Mis. De Salis. Fcp. Svo, 11. boards. 

De Tocquerille. — Demoqeacy m 
Ambkica. By Alexis db Tocijue- 

vii.rE, Translated by HenrV Reeve, 
■ C.H. 2 voL. ciOH-n Svo. 161. 

Dickinson. — Oh Rehal and 
Ukikmiy Apfbctioxs. %W. HOWSHIP 
Dli^KlNsOK, M.D.Canlab. F.R.C.r.&c 
WKh 12 Plates and 112 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. Svo. Cl. 41. W. 

Xiixoa.~RasAL Bird Life; Essays 
tm Oriulliology, wilh Iiutiuctioiu for 
Pcrserving Ohjccls relating to that 
Science. By CHARLES DixoN. With 
45 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 5*. 

Dowetl. — -4 HiSTORy of Taxa- 
tion AHD Taxes i.v Englaxd, psom 
TUB Eabubst Times to tub Present 
Day. By Stbfhkn Dowbll, Assistant 
Sdlicilot of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. 
Svo. 4Sr. 

Doyle.— 7"//-£ Official Baronage 
OP ENCtAKO. By James E. Doyle. 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
OfScci of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
VpU. \. to III. With 1,600 Ponraiu, 
..Shields of Anns, Autographs, &c. 3 vols. 
. Af-o-Ch- 5'- 

^is^Xt.— R E MI N I SC E^-C ES AND 

Opinions, 1813-1885. By Sir Francis 
Hastings Dovle. Svo. 161. 

XioyX^.— Works ar /. A. Doyle, 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
TirE English fn America: Vir- 

■ONlA. StARVLAND, A\-D THE CaROUNAS. 

*h£ Engush th .- The 
'^ntTAir Coi JTO. ; 



Dublin University Press Series 

(The) : a Sdies of Works, chiefly 

Educational, undertaken by the Provosi 

and Senior Fellows of Trinity Colleee, 

Dublin : 
Abbott's (T. K.) Codecs Rescriptus Dublin- 

enlisof St. Matthew. 410. 3IJ. 
. Evangeliorum Venio Ante- 

hieronymiana ex CudiceU^eriono ( Dublin- 



isi). 2 vols. 



n Svo. i 



Buniside (W. S.) and Panlon's (A, W.) 
Theory of Equations. Svo. I3J. W. 

Casey's (John) Sequel to Euclid's Elements. 
Crown Svo. 31. &/. 

Analytical Geomelrjr oi the 

_ Conic S«ctioas._ Croira Svo. fs. dd. 



I. 6d. 
Graves's (R. P.) Life of Sir Williani 

Hamilton. (3 vols. J Vols. I. and II. 

Svo. each 15/. 
Griftin (R. W.) on Parabola, EUipse. and 

Hyperbola, litaLed Geometrically. Ctowd 

Svo. 61. 
Haughttin's (Dr. S.) Lectures on Fhys'cal 

Geography. Svo. 15?. 
Hobart's (W. K.) Medical LaneunRe nf SL 

Luke. S™. i6f. 
Leslie's [T. E. ClifTe) Essays in PoUticat 

and Moral Philosophy. Svn. lai. dj. 
Macalister's (A.) Zoology and Morpiiology 

of Vertebrata. Svo. loj. 6rf. 
MacCullagh's (James) Mathematical and 

other Tracts. Svo. 151, 
.Magnire's (T.) Parroenides of Plato, Greek 

Tent with English Introduction, .Ajialysii, 

and Notes. Svo. 7/. 61/. 
Monclt'a (W, H. S.) Imruduction to Logic 

Crown Svo. Si. 
Purser's (J, M.) Manual of Histology. Fcp, 

Svo. 51. 
Rolicrts's (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 

Geometiy of Plane Curves. Fcp. Svo. V- 
Southey's (R, ) Correspondence with CmJme 

Bowles. Edited by E. Dairden. Svo. 

141. 
Thomhill's (W. J.) The ./Enod of Vl^l, 

freely tmnslaled inlo Englidi Blink 

Verse. Crown Svo. Ji. 6J, 
Tyrtell's (B. \.) Cicero's Correspondence. 

Vols. L and II. Svo. each I2i. 
The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated inlo English Verse. 

Crown Svo. ar. 6rf. 
Webb's iT, E.) Goethe's Faust, Traosjii- 
lion and Notes. Svo. 12/. td. 

-— The Veil of Isis : a Scrits 

of Essays on Idealism. Svo. I<u. 6d. 
Wilkins's (G.) The Growth of thq H^m^c 
toeais. %io. fit. 
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}unster, — /few to Make thk 

Lasd Pat; or. Profitable Industries 
connected wiih the Lsnd. By H P. 
DUNSTEB, M.A. ClOBTlSvO. 5/. 

Sastlake.— /T/.vT-i oa' Household 
Taste i.v FL-Rmruss, Ufholstesv, 
&e. By C. L. Eastlake, F.R.I.B.A. 
With 100 lUusIntions. Svo. 141. 

Edersheim. — IVosa-s by Tire Sev. 

Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 
The Life and Times of Jesus 
THR Messiah. 2 vols. 8™. 24J, 

PgOPHECY AND HiSTORY /.V RELA' 
TiON TO THB Msssiah: thc Watburlon 
LccIUTci, delivered at LiQColn's Ion 
Chapel, 1880-1884, 8vo, I2J. 
EUicott. — Works by C. y. 
EU-JCOTT, D.D. Bishop of Gloucesler 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
CouitENTARYON St. Pauls Efistles. 
im. GaUtiaos, %s. bd. Eiihesians, 
8J. W. Pastoral Epistles, l(W, U. Fhilip- 
pius, Colossians and Philemon, loj. 611'. 
ThessaloBians, ^s. bd. 

Historical Lectures on the Life 

OF Our Lord yssus Cnmsr. 8™. lii. 

English Worthies, Edited by An- 

DKKW Lang, M.A. Kcp. 8vo.2j.&/,each. 

Darwin. By Grant Allen, 

Marlborough. By G. Saintsbury. 

Shaftesbury {Tht First Earl). By 
H. D. Tbailu 

Adhiral Blake. By David Hannay, 

Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 

Steele. By Austin Dobson. 

Ben JoNsoN. By J. A. Svmonds, 

Canning. By Frank H. Hitu 
%• Other Volumes are in prepaiation. 

Epochs of Ancient History. 

"O vols. fcp. Svo, 21. 6./. each. Ac p. 24. 

Epochs of Modern History. 

"8 vols. fcp. Svo. is. 6J. each. Set p. 24. 

Epochs of Church History, Kcp. 

Svo. 21. dJ. eadi. Sti p. 24. 
Erichsen. — IVorks by John Eric 

Erichsen, F.Ji.S. 
Tub Science and Art of Sur- 
CSRY: Being a Ticaliw on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. With 
984 lUuttntions. s vols. Svo. 42;. 
O/r- Concussion of the Spins, J^er- 
VQns Shocks, and oihei Obicure Injuries 
' «f IbeNervonsSystcm. Cj. 8to, iw. f>d. 



Evans. — The Bronze Implements, 
Arms. a.\d Or.v.i.vents of Great 
Britain a.vd Irbla.vd. By John 
Evans, tXC.L. 540UlHsUi1ions.8vo.aSj. 

Ewald. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich EifALD, of Gotringcn. 
The Antiquities of Israel. 
Translated from the German by H. S, 
Solly. M.A. 8vo. iw. (td. 
The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. Svo. 
\'ola. I. and II. 241. Vols. III. and 
JV. ill. Vol. V, 181. Vol. VI. 8vo. 
lbs. Vol. VII. 8vo. iu. Vol. vm. 
with Index to the Complete Work. 8v(i, 
18/. 

Fairbairn.— Ifo^ATi bi- Sir W. 

Fairbairn, Bart, C.E. 
A Treatise ON Mills and Mill- 

iTO**r, with 18 Philes Mid 333 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. Svo. 351, 
Useful Information for Engi- 
.VBSRS, With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols, crown Svo. 31/. 6d. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- 
guages. A Revised Edition of Chafliri 
en Language and FmnilUi ofSfteek. By 
F. W. FABfcAR, D, D. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 
Stasims. By Major-Gcnetal Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bajt. With 19 pages of 
Uluslralions. Svo. 51. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Cn.tRLES J'a.vss Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir C. O. Tkevelyan, Ban. 
Library Edition, Svo. iSi. 
Caliinet Edition, ci. Svo. 6j. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling; 
or, Treatise ontheArt of Fishingineveiy 
branch ; including full Illustrated Llltl 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Frascis. 
Post Svo. Portrait and Plates, ly. 

Freeman. — The Historical Geo- 
craphy op EuRoes. By E, A. Fkek- 
r, D.C.L. With 65 Maps, a vols. 



Svo. , 



f. bd. 



Froude. — Works by James A. 
Froude, M.A. 
The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, lavols. cr. Svo.jf^l. lit. 
Popular Edition, 11 vols. cr. Svo. £Z. zi. 
Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols, crown Svo. 241. 

\CtiitiKuid on Motifs'- 
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^Froude. — IP'o/fA-s sr James A. 

Frovde, jW!/^.— continued. 
CjEsar ,- a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
The EncLisH in IrblJkd /.v the 

EiGHTEBXTH Cexturv. 3 vols, crown 

8vo, i8j. 
Oceana ; oe, E.vcL.H.vn a.vd Her 

Colonies. Wilh g Illusliallons. Crown 

Svo. u. boards, 2f. bd. cinlh. 
THO.VAS Carlyle, a History of the 

first Forly Vcars of his Life, 1795 to 

1835. 3 vols, 8vo, 3ir. 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of His 

Life in London from 1834 to hU death in 

1881. Wilb Portrait engraved on steel. 

3 vols, 8vo. 321. 

^Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D, F.C.S, 

Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
sics, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
With 5 Coloured Plates aod 923 Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo. 151. 

Natural Piiilosofhy for Gene- 
ral RSADEKS Asa Young Pkssons. 
With 3 Plales and 471 Woodculs. Crown 
8vo. 7/. 6if. 

Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 

Rawson GARDiNERy LL.D. 
History of England, from the 

Accession of James 1. 10 the Outbreak ol 

the Civil War, 1603-1643. Cabinet 

Edition, ihoroughly revised, to vols. 

crown Svo. price 6s. each. 
A History of the Great Civil 

Was, 1641-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 

1643-1644. Wilh 34 Maps. Svo, 31j. 
Outline of English History, 

B.C. ss-*.i>. 1880. With 96 Woodcuts, 

fcp. Svo. 21. 6J. 

*,• For other Works, i« 'Epochs of 

Modem History,' p. 24. 

Garrod. — Works by Alfred 
Baring Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 
A Treatise on Gout and Rheo- 
VA TIC Go ut {Rheum a toidA stiisi tis) . 
With 6 Plates, comprising ai Figures 
(■4 Coloured), and 37 Illus" 
grsved on Wood Svo. an. 
The Essentials of Materia 

MSDICA AND THBRAPBUTICS. NcW 




C<it\ht.—EAUST. Translated by T. 
E. Webb, LL.D. 8vo, I3j. W. 
Faust. A New Translation, chiefly in 
Blank Verse ; with Introduclioo and 
Notes. By James Abev Bihds, B.A. 
F.C.S. Crown Svo. I2J. SJ. 
Faust. The German Text, with an 
English Introduction and Notes for Slu- 
dents. By Albert M. Sblss, M,A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo.S/. 

Goodeve.— Works by T. M. Gooo- 
eve, M.A. 
Principles of Mechanics. Wth 

aS3 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. fa. 
The Elements of Mechanism. 

With 343 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 61. 
A Manual of Mechanics: an 
Elementary Teit-Book for Students ol 
Applied Mechanics, With 138 Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams, and 141 Exampief. 
Fcp. 8vo, 31. ftd. 

Grant. — The Ethics of Aristotle 
The Greek Teil illuslroted by Essip 
and Notes. By Sir.ALKXANOElt GBANT, 
Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 3 vols. 
Svo. 331. 

Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
A\D Surgical. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Aortomy ai 
St. George's Hospital. Wilh 569 Wood- 
cut lUuslrations, > large number of 
which are coloured. Re-edi(ed by T. 
PicKEmSG Pick, Surgeon to St. George'i 
Hospital. Royal 8vo. 3fa, 

Green.— 7>/« Works of Thomas 
Hill Green, late Fellow of BJlkJ 
College, and Whyte's Professor of MonI 
Philosophy in the Univctsily of Oxford. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship, Fellow 
of Balliol College. OKford (3 vols.) 
Vols I. and II.— Philosophical Works. 
Svo. 16^. each. 

GrevUle.— WojtA's by C. C. P- 
Grei-ille. 
A Journal of the Reign of Qvees 
Victoria, from 1837 lo 1851. 3 vols. 
Svo. 36J, 
A Journal of the Reign of Quels 
Victoria, from 1852 lo i860, avok 
Svo. a+r. 

Grove. — The Correlation of 
Physical Forces. By the Hon. &r 
W. R. GaovK, F.R.S. S:c. Sto. \y. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclof.cdia of 
Arciiitscturr. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated wilh more thsn t,i(U 
Engravings on Wood. Revised, wilh 
Allciailons and Considerable Addilioni, 
Vj ■^•iKtr Papwohth, Svo. s^-^- 
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Haggard.— 5//^ .• A ///stokv of 

Joi-EXruRE. By II. Riijkb Hm;oarii. 
Ctown 8vo, 6s. 

HaUiwell-PhilUpps.— (3i/r£/A,£5 of 

TUB LiFB OF SUAKESPE.IBS. Mj J. 0. 

Halluvell-Phillipps, F.R.S. a vols. 

Royil Svo. I(M. &/. 

HamUton.— i//^^ o^ 5/s William 
Jf. HuMiLTVX, Kl. LL.D. D.C.L. 
M.R.I. A. &c. Including Selections from 
hii Foctns, Concapondence, nnd Miscel- 
Udcous Wrilii^s. By the Rev, R. P. 
Graves, M.A. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and 
II. 3vo, ly. each. 

Harte. — Works ay Bret Hartf-. 
Is Tif£ Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

%-va. 2s. boards ; u. &/. clolli. 
Ok the Frontier. Three Stories. 

Bv Shore a.vd Seoge. Three 
stories. i6mo, u. 
Hartwig. — Works bv Br. G. 
Hartwig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
WiLh 12 Pliles and 303 Woodculs. 8vo. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 
and 171 Woodcuts. Svo. 101. 6d. 

The Polar Would; a Description of 
Mm and Natucein the Aicticand Antarctic 
Regions of ihe Giobe. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates, and 85 Woodculs. Svo. tos. 6d. 

The Arctic Regions {extracted from 
the ' Polar World '}. 4to. 6J. sewed. 

TifE Subterranean World. With 
3 Mapi and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. loj. W. 

IWs Aerial World; a Poptilar 

Accoani of the Phenomena and Ijfe of 

the Atmosphere. With Map, 8 Plates, 

and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. loi. 6d. 

Hassall. — The InhalationTreat- 

MSNTOF DrSBASES OF THE ORGANS OF 

/taSFlRATlON, including Consumption. 
By Abtk(;ii Hill Hassall. M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Appamlus. Cr. 

Svo. lu.e./. 

Haughton. — S/x Lectures on 
J>/frslCALGEOCKAFtn\deiivered 101676, 
withsomeAddilions. Bythe Rev.SauueL 
Haugbtok, F.R.S. M,D. D.CL, With 
13 Diagrams. Svo. 15/. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir 
HE.VRY Havslock, A-.C.B. By John 
Clask Mahshman. Crown Svo. 3s.6d. 

Heam. — The Cover n.\ient of Eng- 
land : its Stracture and its Development. 
Bj WiLUAM Edwamj; Heark, Q.C. 



Helmholtz.— Works bv Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 
On the Sensations of Tone as a 
PmsioLociCAL Basis for the T^ieorv 
OF Music. Trarahited by A. I. Ellis, 
F.R.S. Royal Svo. aSj. 
Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Sumjects. Translated and edited by 
Edmund Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. 
With a Preface by Professor Tyndall, 
F.R.S. and 68 Woodcuts, i vols. 
Crown Svo. 151. ot separately, 7/. 6i/. each 

H^rsch^i.— Outlines of Astro- 
NO.vy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bait. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams 
Square crown 8vo. lar. 

Hester's Venture : a Novel. By 

the Author of 'The Atelier du Lys." 
Crown Svo. &>. 

Hewitt — The Diagnosis and 
Treatvbnj of Diseases of IVomen, 
INCLUDING TUB Diagnosis of Frbg- 
NANcr. By Gkailv Hewitt, M.D. 
New Edition, in great part re-writlen 
and much enlarged, »ilh III Engravings 
on Wood, of which 79 are new in this 
Edition, 8vo. 211. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 
FsEEMAN, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. 3/. 6d, each. 

London. By W. E. Loftie. 

E.VETER. By E. A. Freeman. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 

[Neatly rtmly. 
*f* Oiher Volumes in preparation. 

Hobart. — Sketches froji/Mv Life. 
By Admiral Hobart Pasha. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. 71. (hJ. 

Hobart. — The Medical Language 
OF St. Lvkb: a Proof from loiemal 
Evidence that St. Luke's Gospel and the 
Acts were written bjr the same person, 
andthatthewriterwasa Medical Man. By 
the Rev, W. K. Hobabt,LL.D. Svo. 161. 

Holmes. — A System of Surgery, 
Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothv 
Holmes, M.A. and J. w, Hulke, 
F.R.S. 3 vols, royal Svo. ^4. 4/, 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer, 
Homoinetrieally translated by C. B. Cav- 
LEV. Svo. laj. &/. 
The Iliao of Homer. The Greek 
Tes;t, with a Verse Translation, by W. C. 
Gk£EN, M.A. VoL L Books L-XII. 
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Hopkins. — CrfftlST THE COXSOLEK ; 
a Book of Comfbn for the Sick. By 
ELlice Hopkins. Fqi. 8vo. -u. 6J. 

Howitt. — V/s/TS TO Remarkable 
Places, 0\A Halls, Batlle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
Histoiy and Pneii)'. By William 
Howitt. Wiih So lUmlnitioni engraved 

^<sa Wood, CtowD Svo. 7j. W. 
Jlowley. — The Old Morautv, 
TRACED Historically and Applieo 
Practically. By Eoward Howlev, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Frontispiece, 
Raffaelle's School at Athens. down 



The Rotiff.ka 
By C. T. 



Hudson & Gosse. 

OR 'tVUSEL-AS 

Hdsson, LL.D. and F. H. Gosse, 
F.R.S. With JO Coloated Plates. In 6 

. Parts. 4I0. lOJ. W. each. Complete in 
z vols. 4to. ^3. 101. 

Hullah. — Works bv Johx Bul- 
la h^ LL.D. 



Lece.vds of the Sa/.vts axd Max- 
Ti-RS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. JTols. 3IJ. W. 

Legejvds of the MADOjrjTA, the 
Viigin Maij as represenled in StCTed 
and L^endary Art. Wiih 37 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcnts. I 10L ati. 

Legends OF THE Monastic Orders, 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcats. 

History OF the Saviour, HisTjTJes 

and Precnrsots. Completed bj ijdy 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings aod iSi 
Woodcuts. 3. vols. 4aj, 

Jeans.— Works by J. S. Je.i.\s. 
Exgla.vd's Si'PRE,HACY: iis Sources, 
Economics, and Dangers. Sto. Si. 6£ 
Railway Problems: An Inqniiy 
into the Economic Conditions of Rail- 
way Woifciof in Different CouiUrits. 



Svo, 



I. &/. 



Sro. II 



, &f. 



Hume. — ThePhilqsofhical Works 
Of David Hlhs. Edited by T. B. 
Green, M.A. and the Rev. T. H. 
Grose, M.A. 4 vols. Svo. 5&r. Or 
separately, Essays, 2 vols. As. Treatise 
of Human Naiute. a vols. aSi. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of 

the Peasant War in Germany. By the 
Aulhoi of > Mademoiselle Mori.' Crown 
8vo. is. bd. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Inge- 
Low. 
. J^JST/CAL Works. Vols. 1 and a. 
Fcf. 8vo. 121. Vol. 3. Fcp. Svo. 5^. 
Lyrical and Other Poems. Se- 
lected from ■ the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. Svo. u. bi. dothplain ; 
y. doih gilt. 
The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire. With 40 IliusinuiotiE, 
drawn and cnera<red under the mpet- 
risDii of Georck T, Asmbw. Royal 
,- — ^/ ,WV f*"^**^ - -3. 




Johnson.— 7V£ Patentees Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Placlicc 
of Letters Patent, for the uscof Patentees 
and Inventors. By J. JoHNSOX and J. 
H. JOHNSOS. Svo. loi. fid. 

Johnston.^j4 General Diction- 
ary OF Geography, Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Stalislical. and Historical ; a com' 
plete Gazetteer of ihe World. By KEH'n 
JOHNSTON. Medium Svo. 4u. 

Jones. — The Health of tbe 
Sbns&s: Sight, Hearing, Voice, 

S.VSLL AND TASTB, SKIN ," Willi HioH 

on Health. Diet, Education. Health Re- 
sorts of Europe, £c By H. Macnaugh- 
TON Jones, M.D. Crown Svo- Ji, W- 

Jordan. — Works by W/lliak 

Leioiiton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 



Svo. air. 

The New Principles of Natorai- 
Philosophy: a Defence and Extennoo 
of Ihe Principles established by the 
Author's trealiie on Ocean Csntntfc 
With 13 plates. Svo. zu. 

The Winds : an Essay in IllustradoD 
of ihe New Principles of Natural nil» 
■ophy. Crown Svo, 21, 

Tas Standard of Value. Cxan 
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JUket— ffOJtKS BY AlfDRSW JVKKS. 



The T\'pes of Genesis. Crown 
8vo, la. bd. 

The Second Death and the Re- 
STtrurio.v of all Things. Crown 8vo. 
y. 6J. 

The MysTEsr of the Kingdom. 
Crown Svo. 2s. M. 

Justinian. — The Inst!tl'tes of 
yusrrxtAN ; ,hatia Texl, chiefly thai ot 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Tr.-inslation, Notes, and Suinmar)'. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8j. 

Kalisch. — II^oens ar M. M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 

fhecies or Balaam. Svo. loi. &/. Pari 
I, The Book of Jonah. Svo. loi. &/. 

COMMEtlTARY ON THE OlD TeSTA- 
MBffr; with n New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, Svo. iSj. or adapted Tor ihc 
Genera] Reader, I Zi. Vol.11. Exodus, 
15T. or adapted for the General Kvader, 
IV. Vol. in. Leviticus, Pan I. 15'. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 81. 
Vol. IV. LeviUcus, Part II. [51. or 
adapted Tor the General Reader, 8s. 

Hesbew Gram-var. \\'vCn Exer- 
cises. Part I. Svo. 121. dd. Key, 51. 
Part II. \is, 6J. 

Kaat. — IVOR KS BYE.\t.VAyZ'F.LKANT. 

Critique of Practical Reason. 
Tromlated by Thomas King^mill Abbott, 
B.D. Svo. 121. 6</. 

IHTRODVCTION TO LoGlC, AND HIS 

Essay on the Mistaken Scbtilty 
OF the Four Fkurss. Translated by 
Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, B.D. Wlh 
a few Notes by S. T. ColerLdEe. Svo. 6t. 

Killick. — Handbook to Mill's 
SrsTSilOF Lock. By the Rev. A. H, 
KlLUCK, M.A. Ciown 8vu. y. &/. 
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Ibe. — A Short Text- book of 
JnorSANIC Chbmistry. By Dr. lUft. 
MANN KoLBE. Translated from the 
German by T. S. Humpiot.k, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 lUnstTations. Crown Sxo. ^u 61/. 



Langfi — Works by AstiiiEW^LA^. 



Books and Book. v en. With 2 
Coloured I'lates and 17 Illustration h. Cr. 
Svo. 61. 6J. or printed on hand-made 
paper, leu. &/. 

Custom AND MiTH ; Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. With 15 Ulusliqlions. 
Crovrn Svo. 7j. (xi. 

The Princess Nobody: a Tale of 
Fairyland. After the Drawings by 
Richard Doyle, printed in colours by 
Edmund Evans. Post 410. y. boa^U. 

Latham. — Handbook of the Eng- 
lish Language. By Bobebt- G. 
Latham, M.A, M.D. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Lecky.— U'osksbv W.E. H. Li^ckv. 
History of England in the 

ElGHTBRNTH CENTVBV. SvO. VoIs, 

i.-iv. 1700^1784. Ci- I". 

The His tor yop European Morals 

FROM Al'GUSTVS to CHABLEHAGNa. 
a vols, crown 8vo. 16^. 

History OF the Rise and Influ- 

BSCB OF the Spirit of Ratiqnausu 
IN Europe, a vols, crown Svo. ibi. 

Lenormant.— 7'j/£ Book or 

Genesis. A New Translation ftom the 
Hebrew. By Francois LENORsiANT. 

Translated from the French 'by the 
Author of ' Mankind, their Origin and 
Destiny.' Svo. icw. (nf. 

Lewes. — The History of P/t/lo- 
SOPHY, from Thales to Comle. By 
GeosceHenhvLewm. «vo1* 8vo. 321. 

UddeU & Scott — ^ Greek- 

E.VGLisn Lbxicon. Compileilby Henhv 
George Liddei-i., D.D. Dean of Chtist 
Chnrch ; and Robeut Scott, D. D. Dear. 
of Rochester, flio. 36J. 

Livelng. — JVorks by Robert Live- 
INC, M.A. and M.D. Canlob. 

Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. With especial reference lo Diag- 
nosis and Treatment. Fcp, Svo. y. 
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-A Treatise ox Magset- 
General nnd TerrestrUL By H. 
Llovd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. car. &/. 



Lloyd. — The Sciexce of Acricul- 
TURs. Ily F. J. Llovd. 8vo. xzu 

\.^a%m3M.— History of the Life 
A.VO Times of Edwasd III. By 

I Wfl.UAM LONOKAN, F.S.A. With 

9 Msps, 8 Plates, and l6 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. zSj. 
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Longman. — Works by Frederick 
W. Longman, BaUiol College, O.rojt. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. aj. 6/. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Saysif Vbahs' War, With 2 Coloured 
Maps. 8vo. zi. 6J. 

A Neiv Focket Dictionary of 
TUB German and English Lan- 
guages. Square iSmo. 2s. 6J. 

Lonemaa's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols. 1-8, ivo. price Si. each. 



Longmore.— Gunshot Injuries ; 
"nieir Hlsloiy, Characteristic Features, 
Complications, and General Tieatmenl. 
By Surgeon-General Sir T. Longmore, 
C.B., F.R.C.S. With s8 lUustrations, 
' 8vo. 31X. ftd. 



Encyclopedia of Gardening ; 
Ihe Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
Ecipe Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 



Encyclop.'Edia of Agriculture ; 
the La)ing-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Properly ; the 
Cultivation and Economy of ine Produc- 
lians of Agriculture. With 1, 100 Wood- 
:uli. 8vo. 3ir. 

Encyclopedia of Pla"- — 'he 
&>eciGc Character, DesC' 
History, &e. of all Plant; 
BritalB. Wia ii^oooWf 



Lubbock.— TVs' Or/gin of Civ/zr 

ZATIOHAND THB PRIStlTIVR CONDtTIOi 

OP Man. By Sir J. LUBBOCK, B«rt 
M.P. F.R.S. With IIIuEtrations. Svo, 
iSr. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Mia C. 

WlNKWOKTH. Fcp. 8vO. JJ. 

Macalister.— An Tntrodvction 

TO THE Systematic Zoology and 
MoRFitoLOGY OP Vbrtebrats Ani- 
MALS. By A. Macalistek, M.D. 
With 23 Diagrams. Svo. lai. 6d. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of 
Lord Macaulay. 

History of England fro.v the 

Accession OP Jauies TUB Secono: 
Student's Edition, 1 vols, crown 8vo, lir. 
People's Edition, 4 vols, crown Svo. i6j. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post Svo, 48/. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. ^^4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
v/iih Lavs ef Ancient Xous, in i 
volume ; 

Authorised Edition, crown Svo, 21. U. « 
31. 6J. gill edges. 

Popular Edition, crown 8to, w. &i 

Critical and Historical Essays; 
Stadent'» Edition, i vol, crown Svo, ii. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown Svo. St. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post Svo. 24^. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 361, 

Essays which may be had „ 
ately price 6d. each sewed, ij. eachdE 

Addison and Walpolc. 

Frederick the Great. 

Crokcr's Boswell's Johnson. 

Hallam's Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings, (31/, sewed, 6d, d 

The Earl of Chatham (Two EsixveI, 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
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Unspoken Sermons. Second Series. 
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The Miracles of Our Lord. 
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mony, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
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Macleod, M.A. 

Principles of Economical Philo- 
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Malmesbury. — Memoirs of an 
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Maunder's Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
stnicled, ret-ised, and brought down to 
the year i88a, by W, L. R. Gates. 
Fep. 8vo. fa. 

Treasury of Natural History; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
Svo. with 900 Woodcuts, bs. 

Treasury OF Geography, Physical, 
Hisiorical, Descriplive, and Polilieal. 
Witi 7 Mapsand 16 Plafei. Fcp. 8wo. ds. 

I ^ Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Uoiversal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir C. 
W. Cox, Ban. M.A. Fcp. 8™. fa. 
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Maxwell.— -OOJV /ohh of Aus- 
tria ; or. Passages from the History 
of the Si«eenth Century, 154;-1S78. 
By the late Sir William Stibling 
Maxwell, Bart. K.T. With numerous 
Illttstralions engraved on Wood. Library 
Edition. 3 voU. royal 8vo. 4x1. 

Vi3.y.— Works by the Right Hon. 
SirThomasErsktseMay,K.C.B. 

The Constitutional History op 
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Rev. Charles Meriyale, D.D. 
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History of the Romans undes 
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The Fall of the Ro.van Repub- 
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General History of Rous fro-v 
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The Subjection op Women, Crown 
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Miller. — Works by W. Allen 
Miller^ M.D. LL,D. 
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Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.CS. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, i6r. 
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Part III. Organic Chemistry, 31J. &/. 

An Introduction to the Study 
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Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. y. 6J. 

MitchdL — A Manual of Prac- 
'. vrcAL Assaying. By John Mitcheli^ 
F.CS. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
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F.R.S. 8v6. Woodcuts, 3IJ. 6d, 

MonselL — Works by the Rev. 
J. S B. MoNSELL^ LL.D, 

Spiritual Songs for the Sun- 
days and Holydays throughout the 
Year. Fcp. 8vo. $s. i8mo. 2s. 

The Beatitudes. Eight Sermons. 
Crown 8va y, 6d. * 

His, Presence not His Memory. 

Veneg. i6mo, is. 



MulhalL — Histor y of Prices SiiNcE 
the Year 185a By Michael G. 
MuLHALL. Crown 8vo. 6u. 



Mtlller. — Works by F. Max 
MOller^ M.A. 

Biographical Essa ys. Crown 8vo. 
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Selected Essays on Language^ 
Mythology and Reugion. 2 vols, 
crown 8Ya i6r. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols, crown 8vo. i6i. 

India, What Can it Teach Usf 

A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. izs. 6d. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth op Religion, as iDns- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Cron^-n 8vo. ys. 6d. 

A Sanskrit Graaimar for Begin- 
ners, in Devanagari and Roman 
Letters throughout. Ro}'al Svo. y. 6d. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. New and Abridged Edition, 
accented and transliterated throoghoat» 
with a chapter on Svntax and an Ap- 
pendix on Classical Metres. By A. A. 
MacDonell, M.A. Ph.D. Crown Svo. 
6s. 



Murchison. — Works by Charles 
MuRCHisoNy M.D. LL.D. 6r*c. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers op Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Ph3!sician to the 
Middlesex HospitaL 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 35X. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
OP the Liver, jaundice, and Abdom- 
inal Dropsy. Revised by T. Laudbr 
Brunton, M.D. and Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, M.D, Svo. with 43 fiiusUa.- 
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Nesbit — Lavs akd Legexds. By 
E. Nesbit. Crown 8vo. 51. 

Nerile. — IVoRKs BY George Ne- 
VILE, M.A. 
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New Testament (The) of our 

Lord and Savioui Jesus Chiitl. Illus- 
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Certain Difficultiks felt by 
AnoLicANs r.v Catholic Tbaching 
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The Via Media of the Ahglicau 
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siastical Miracles, Crown Svo. 6j. 
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Outlines of Jewish History.— 
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Author of ' Aboul the Jews since Bible 
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Overton. — Life in the English 
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Owen. — The Comparative Aka- 
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Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howakd Marsk, Assutact- 
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Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
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Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur, his Life 
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Translated from the French by Lady 
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The Clevelaxo Hovkds ' 
AS A TsEnciiER-ren Pack. By A. E. 
Peass. Witli Atap of the CJeveland 
limit and Facsimiles or Ihe original Rules 
oDhe Rcxby and Cleveliuid iluni (1817) 
Ac. Ri^al gvu. i8j. 

Pcrring. — Hard Knots IN Shakes- 
peare. By Sir Philip Perrinc, Bmi, 
8vo. 71. &/, 

Piesse.— 7>/£ Art of Pekfvmery, 
and ihe Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
(if Plants ; with Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Perfume?, &c. By G, 
\V. S. PiESSE. Ph.D. F.C.S. With 
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tie. — The Theory of the Mo- 
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Other Worlds than Ours; The 
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Plates, Chans, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
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Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
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Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
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The Poetry of Astronomy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays By R. A. 
Proctor. Crown Svo. 6j. 
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R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Leisure Headings. By E. Clodd, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A, C. Runyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 61. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 
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Star Groups, in 12 La^ Maps. By R. 
A. Proctor. Imperial Svo. Si. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
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By R, A. Proctor. Crown 410. 2j. 61/, 
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Maps, &c. By R. A. Proctor. Demy 
4to. y. 
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■Quam s Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Ke-cdited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D, LL.D. F.R.S.S. L.& E. 
Edward Albert Schafeb, F.R.S. and 
George Dancer Thank. With up- 
vards at t,oc» Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, of wbich nuuif aie Coloiued. 
I vols. Svo. tSi. eich. 

Quain. — A Dictionary of Medi- 
CINB. By Various Writers, Edited bjrR, 
QUAIX, -M-D. F.R.S. &c With 138 
WiwdcuU. Medium Svo. 3U. f>d. dolll, 
en 4CM. half-muu; to be had also in 
3 vols. 34J. doth. 

.Reader. — lyosics by Emily E. 
Reader. 
The Ghost of SR-tyxixsHAu' and 
olhei Tnles. Wth 9 FuU-page Illustta- 
tkasa. Fcp. Svo. u. 6d. doth extn, ^ 

Voices fkom J'i.on'ER-LAa-n, in 
Oti^nal Coap1«Is. A Binhday-Book and 
I^ogoagt o( Floireis. 161110. H.6J. limp 
cloth ; 3*. 6rf. toan, pH edges, or in vege- 
table vetliuD, gilt top, 
Fairy Pri.vcs FoiLow-tn'-LEAD ; 
«r, the A/acic Bkacslrt. lUastnted 
b7 Wk. Reader. Cr. Svo. Sj. gUl edges; 
IX bi. v^^Uble vellum, 01l edges. 
Reere. — Cookery axd Hoose- 
KRxeixa. By Mn. IlBNRY Reeve. Vilth 
8 Cotonred Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Ctown Svo. ^s. id. 

Jl — A Dictionary of ttonAS 
ASD GssEX ASTtQomBS. With 1.000 
Woodcuts. By A. RjcH, B.A. Ct. Sn>. 

Kvers. — Works by Tuohas 
Rivers. 
The Orchard-House. AMth 25 

VToodcuti. Crown Svo. ^■ 

T^E Muiiature Fitvir Gardbx ; 
M, the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush 
Fniit Trees, ■iih InsUQCtioas for Root 
Pnuung. With }3 lUostratioDS. Fcp. 

SiObinSOD. — The New Arcadia, 
and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown Svo. 61. 

'RlWet. — Thesaurus of Excush 

a'ORDS A.VO fsRASBS, Classified and 
Airanged 30 is to bcililatc the ExpRs^ioo 
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positico. By Pitek M. Rocsr. Recom- 
posed throu^ool, cnlaiged and jm- 
[Toved, paitly &om the Aatbof's 
mi <nih a biU Index t^ the 
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Ronalds. — The Elv-F/sner's 

RS-TOXtOtOGT. By ALFRED Ronalhs. 
With ao Ccloared Plates. Svo, 14/. 

] Schafer. — The Essehtials of 
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1 A. SctLiFEB, F.R.S. With 2S1 DIm- 

I iration^ Sto. fij. or Interleaved with 

I Drawing Paper, 8j, &/. 

I Schellen. — Spectrum Ahalysis 

I IH ITS AFFUClTIOtt TO TRRRBSTRIM. 

I SuMSTAXCES, and the Physcal Con^itu- 

I tion of the Heavenly Bodies, By Dr. 

I H. Schellen. Ttai^Iitcd by Jake aad 

Caroline Lassell. Edited by Capt 

I W. De W. AliNEV. With 14 Plates 
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and 391 Woodcuts. Svo. Jtt. 6J. 

I Seebohm. — IVokrs bv Frederic 
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I The Oxford Reformers — /ohh 
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I The Ekclish Village Commuhity 
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Lvr/o.v. With Map. Fcp. Svo. ar, 6J. 

Sennett — The Marlve Steam 
£.\-CtXB ; a Treatise for the use of Ei^- 
neering Stodeltts aod Officers of the Royal 
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En^mect, Royal Nary. With 244 Um- 
tialiotts. Svo, lit. 
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By EuzABrm M. Sekeli- CiownSvo. 
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Amy Herbert- ' Margaret PetcinL 

The Earl's Daof^ta. Lanetoo P 
The Eipeiiencc of Life. ' Ursula. 
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Clere HaiL I Iron. 

Katharine Ailitoiv. 

Sbakespeare^ — Bou-dlek's Fa- 
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OUTLISES OF THE LiFE Of SHAKM- 
By J. a HAUJWtIJ--PHtt.- 
, F.R.S. a rols. Rojal »(^ 
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OF TUB Church of Englano to the 
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D.D, CiownSvo. 71. M. 

Smith, H. F. — The Handbook fos 
JifiDwivES. By Henry Fly Smith, 
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